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The Basis of a 
Philosophical Anthropology 


ROBERT C. POLLOCK 


I 
THE MODERN SENSE OF COSMOS 


AN’S knowledge of his position in the universal 
M scheme of things is undergoing a far-reaching trans- 
formation in our own day. Never has man felt him- 
self so indissolubly involved in the depths and heights of the 
universe, so rooted in its wholeness and so intimately attached 
to the entire processive life. Through great feats of science 
his very body extends its reach indefinitely, just as his mind 
moves far beyond the objects within his own little world to 
the infinite reaches of space. Man has brought the universe 
closer to him through knowledge and purpose, and his interest 
in it grows by leaps and bounds. Indeed the physical cosmos 
has the fascination of some great reality newly apprehended, 
and easily asserts itself as the dominant foreground of his 
experience and consciousness. 

The very idea of cosmos, that is, of a harmonic and unified 
structure, gathers meaning as man moves closer to an all- 
embracing conception through which the known physical 
phenomena might be seen as manifestations of the one physi- 
cal cosmos. While the idea of cosmos is monopolized by the 
physical scientist, actually the totality we envisage is much 
more than a physical cosmos, since it embraces in a dynamic 
interrelationship the various orders of being. We confront, 
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therefore, a vast totality, seen as a process culminating by 
stages and cycles in intelligent self-conscious beings-——a true 
community of being, in which man holds membership and 
wherein humanity traces its path of development. 

Knowing that he is truly “englobed” in an infinitely diversi- 
fied universe, which he feels in a new way, man is learning 
to look at himself from various angles, and among these the 
biophysical, the psychological, the sociological and the his- 
torical are predominant. The biophysical standpoint has done 
its revolutionary work in teaching man his close ties with the 
whole of nature, besides giving him a healthy respect for the 
material environment as a conditioning factor of his creative 
energy and of his entire development. 

The psychological method of studying man has also had 
revolutionary consequences. For we have learned to regard 
man’s inner life as an immense cosmos in itself, and have made 
progress in discerning an intelligible pattern underlying the 
apparently chaotic flow of inner experience. We are fascin- 
ated, as, indeed, we should be, by this wonderful discovery 
of a new world, with its own levels of life, comprising not only 
the conscious, but the infraconscious, and (to the more pro- 
found psychologist) the supraconscious. The deep purposive- 
ness of mind, as well as the self-deception to which the mind 
is susceptible, has thrown into an entirely different perspec- 
tive the concept of man as rational animal. The complexity 
of psychic life is further revealed by our apprehension of the 
social and historical aspects of the individual’s mental con- 
stitution—aspects which are usually designated as the collec- 
tive and historical consciousness. 

Consider the expansion of outlook resulting from the prog- 
ress of the social sciences. At last we are studying society qua 
society, and as a cosmos in its own right, with its laws and a 
fundamental pattern which can be investigated and known. 
The cosmic character becomes unmistakable when we study 
society, not as an abstraction, but as a dynamic reality with 
its own life process in time. Society is clearly seen as a neces- 
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sary aspect of individuality, in making it possible for every 
man to live his individual life. This insight is at its fullest 
when we go on to regard society as an inner rather than an 
outer fact in the individual’s life, in perceiving the role of 
society in the evolution of thought and even consciousness. 
The universe would have little meaning to individuals taken 
apart from society in its process, for it is only to social man 
that the universe reveals itself. That is, the universe speaks 
only to men as they achieve communion of mind and activity, 
and its disclosures become richer as the circle of communion 
ts extended. Hence there can be no genuine epistemology 
which is not also a social epistemology, for we cannot pigeon- 
hole man according to his individual and social aspects. 

Lastly, there is the historical approach, which is inseparable 
from the study of society, since history, taken not as mere 
narration or interpretation, is the full rich human process 
itself, embracing religion, art, literature and the sciences, as 
well as the economic and political life. The study of history 
as the human process makes it quite clear that no concept of 
man can be adequate in which his historical character is not 
implied. The closer we come to the full concrete of human 
life, the more does the exigency of the historical process assert 
itself. For to place man in the perspective of the human 
process is to see that the adequation of the mind to reality is 
never static, nor is it frozen at any moment in the past, but is 
rather dynamic and in perpetual becoming. 

We know that history has its inner linkages and inward 
dynamism, and that it is subject to its own type of law. To see 
history in this way is to understand at once that the very 
unfolding of consciousness and thought in a temporal process 
ts by no means arbitrary and capricious. True enough, in 
history we find disintegrating tendencies at work, and even 
destruction of meaning. But there is also a ceaseless striving 
toward a more intimate and integral possession of rationality, 
and such striving takes on its fuller significance when we 
realize that history as the human process is not closed in on 
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itself, but is always in a vivifying relation to the divine—a 
relation, moreover, which has been infinitely deepened by the 
Incarnation. Many philosophers remain impervious to the 
organic character of history, seen in its full character as the 
human process. Even when they are history-minded, they 
are still likely to fall short of history as process, as, for ex- 
ample, when they isolate the plane of ideas from the entire 
social and cultural development. Apparently they fail to 
realize, first, the organic relation which binds the various 
spheres of human existence together, and, secondly, the fact 
that in large degree they imply and explain one another. 
Taken in its entirety, all our modern knowledge points to 
the integration of the human person in the total universe, 
and with a completeness undreamed of by men of the past. 
Yet in the absence of a truly organic conception of the uni- 
verse and of man’s place in it, all the new knowledge merely 
confuses us, and becomes, tragically and contradictorily, a 
disintegrating force. Only an organic realism will provide 
man with a consistent idea of himself, while answering to 
common experience and the present state of our knowledge. 
Man is becoming too intensely aware of his social, historical 
and cosmic dimensions to be satisfied with a world of abstrac- 
tions, and he finds little that is meaningful in the definition 
of himself as rational animal until that definition is given its 
rich meaning within every sphere of a total human existence. 
The present time, like every moment in history, has its 
novel aspects which wait upon the future for their fuller expli- 
cation. History, of course, is not the development of some- 
thing enveloped, and there is never lacking novelty and 
creativeness, arising from the fact that history is the plane 
of human personality and liberty. It remains true, however, 
that the present gains in intelligibility when viewed against 
the historical background, for we are conditioned by our cul- 
tural heritage and by the long-range tendencies and orienta- 
tions which are its living forces. Hence the organic realism 
we are looking for, and which should take account of man 
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in the “plenary actuality” of his existence, cannot be fully 
modern without also being profoundly historical. 

William James has stated that history is the search for the 
all-inclusive order. It would appear that he is referring 
specifically to Western history, for there is no history which so 
conspicuously validates this statement of his as our own. But 
the statement itself needs to be emended, and in a way which 
would probably be acceptable to James. To put it more con- 
cretely, our history is not merely the search for an all-inclusive 
order, but is rather the very process of its achievement. It 
was so with the Greeks, and it has been more so in the Chris- 
tian era, since coordination of the whole of nature and a total 
unification of life were offered man by Christianity. Integra- 
tion became part of the living process more effectively than 
before, and not merely a conceptual but a predominantly 
existential integration. 

Il 
COSMOS AND PERSONALITY: A MUTUAL EVOLUTION 

Western history is a vast organic synthesis in the making. 
But it is also the evolution of personality, especially in its 
Christian phase. These aspects are inseparable, for on one 
hand personality has differentiated itself from the group life 
and from the universe, and on the other it has been re-estab- 
lishing itself within the group life and the universe, but in 
knowledge and freedom. Concomitant with this process there 
has taken place, not merely a development of theoretical 
knowledge, but of consciousness itself. Human consciousness 
has thus undergone a process of unfolding in regard to both 
the self and the outer world—a process in which the self has 
progressively revealed its actuality and within an increas- 
ingly organic conception of things. 

We are too prone to break up the whole of consciousness 
into its interior and exterior aspects, failing to see that advance 
on one side 1s bound up with advance on the other. In the 
concrete of history, inward consciousness and outward con- 
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sciousness are complementary and are always vitally together, 
even if there is alternation in emphasis. The entire self-con- 
scious life of mind must be conceived as an organic relation 
to the objective order, comprising society, the cultural inher- 
itance, and reality as a whole—all three of which give that 
relation its concrete content. This organic relation thrives 
with the deepening of self-consciousness, achieved through 
an advancing insight into universal principles, not as mere 
abstractions, but as progressively embodied within the various 
spheres of human activity. Hence enrichment and deepening 
of self-consciousness mean not a retreat into the self, but a 
movement into the objective order, and are associated neces- 
sarily with a process in which man becomes progressively 
aware of more tnterrelationships and more far-reaching unt- 
ties—a process, therefore, of decreasing abstraction. 


The Greek Achievement 


From this point of view the Greek phase of Western history 
is iluminating. The Greek process toward all-inclusiveness 
was intellectually expressed in an extraordinary grasp of the 
idea of the universe as a cosmos or structured whole, in which 
every element finds its place and meaning. We know that the 
very idea of cosmos is a legacy from the Greeks, and we are 
still entranced by the freshness of their discovery. To such 
a degree was their culture dominated by the idea of unity as 
uppermost that it achieved an amazingly organic character. 
As Jaeger writes, “In the structure of Greek life every part 
supports and is supported by the others: stone upholds stone.” 
So that even medicine, not to mention poetry and other monu- 
mental achievements, reflected the common philosophical and 
spiritual outlook, and all, therefore, were instrumental in 
building up genuine philosophical insight. Philosophy was 
no abstraction, since it grew out of an extraordinary sense of 
an organic structure embracing various aspects of the real 
and every sphere of human living. 

As their consciousness fills to the very brim with the idea 
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of cosmos, the Greeks apply it everywhere, to the whole uni- 
verse and to the superhuman world. Society itself is seen as 
a cosmos, and in the harmony of the body the idea of cosmos 
comes to light again. Finally they reached the very summit 
of their cosmic and organic outlook when they brought to- 
gether the soul, regarded as a cosmos, with the larger cosmos. 
So that, as with Plato, mind itself is seen as a cosmos of intel- 
ligibility and as the very counterpart of the universe in its 
intelligible wholeness of structure. The extraordinary organic 
realism of Plato is clearly in evidence in his conception of the 
relation between man as individual and man as society, and 
in his method of studying man by oscillating between the soul 
and the community. Thus Platonic interiorism is marvellously 
at one with a well-developed sense of the unified structure of 
reality, embracing the smaller cosmic wholes. 
The Patristic Tradition 

With Christianity the polarity between the inner and the 
outer reaches a new pitch of intensity. Man henceforth pro- 
gresses more surely on the two planes of consciousness at 
once. The Fathers of the Church played a principal role in 
setting this polarity into motion and they were equipped to 
do so, not only because they were Christian, but because they 
were Classical in their cultural formation. If the Fathers 
kindled the cosmic idea to a new brilliancy with the spark of 
their genius, it was because their cosmic sense was richly nur- 
tured by their Classical culture. ‘The Christian man is reinte- 
grated in the cosmos, which, however, infinitely supersedes 
that of the Greeks, for the Christian conception of the Church, 
of the mysical body, of humanity and history, not to mention 
the Trinity itself, necessitated an organic outlook and a deeper 
emphasis on unity. Without Plato the Fathers would have 
been crippled, but while utilizing Plato they outdistanced 
him. 

This organic realism is the soul of our Christian tradition, 
even though it has languished in modern times, owing to the 
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emergence of the individual, and owing also to a retreat into 
a world of abstractions that has been kept alive by an individ- 
ualistic and inorganic conception of things. It is this inorganic 
conception which has set up a barrier between us and the 
Fathers, just as it has made the deeper meaning of Plato en- 
tirely inaccessible to us. As a result, the Christian mind in 
general is in a grave crisis, since it has difficulty in grasping the 
reality of society gua society, or the cosmic and organic char- 
acter of history, or man’s organic relation to the world of cul- 
ture, or his true position within the total cosmos. Unity is no 
longer uppermost, and in the absence of an all-embracing and 
living cosmic sense, the Christian mind finds itself somewhat 
of a stranger to existence in almost every domain of life, and 
is unable to imitate the Greeks in their capacity for mastering, 
spiritually and philosophically, every sphere of human 
activity. 

In this brief exposition, we shall confine ourselves to St. 
Augustine, as perhaps the most outstanding representative of 
the Fathers. What concerns us chietly is the evolution of self- 
consciousness within a wider objectivity which is so manifest 
in the life and thought of St. Augustine. What we so often fail 
to see is that the Augustinian inwardness is at the same time 
a revolution in objectivity, since it represents an organic rela- 
tion to the whole of reality which far surpasses anything that 
had been achieved. Only too often writers on St. Augustine 
completely miss the significance of his interiorism, some even 
going so far as to bemoan it as a fall from objectivity, despite 
all the evidence of his existential genius, and despite the pres- 
ence of a doctrine which is pervaded through and through by 
an organic realism 

With St. Augustine as our guide we take note of the soul’s 
complexities, its fathomlessness, its dark mysteries. Even the 
part played by the instinctive does not escape him, nor is he 
unaware of the vast region of the unconscious. Above all, he 
shows us the soul’s dynamic life and tendencies. The soul is 
no static reality, since it tends to contract, to shrivel into its 
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own creaturely limitations, to make man into a tight little ego 
caressing itself. Yet it also feels a pull beyond itself, a pull 
exerted by God Himself, Who calls unceasingly to it. The 
divine transcendence is made luminous, and so too is the 
divine immanence in the soul, for God is no essence fixed at 
a remote distance from what He has made. The immediacy 
of God is so effective that it is to be found behind our every 
act of knowing, as well as in the truth known. 

To bring out the organic character in the soul’s relation to 
the divine action is also to emphasize, in the extreme, man’s 
power to transcend himself infinitely. Man’s capacity is meas- 
ured by the Infinite, and his development takes place not 
simply within his own limited self, but in a concrete and life- 
giving relation to God, through which he oversteps his limita- 
tions as a relative being. Clearly, Augustinian interiorism 
means a break with any conception of man which would im- 
prison him, as it were, within his own essence, so that he would 
forever remain fixed at his own level of being, and without the 
capacity to transcend himself. Augustinian interiorism thus 
implies a remarkably organic conception of personal life; it 
is obviously a liberating objectivity, and, one might add, a 
militant as well as an ascetic objectivity, since it gives man an 
irresistible é/an toward the fullness of reality, and the capacity 
to open himself completely to it in an outpouring of recogni- 
tion and love. St. Augustine’s organicism, moreover, points to 
a logic of relations which, throughout medieval times, was 
kept alive by the more mystical thinkers, until finally it found 
philosophical expression in modern times. 

But the human soul whose immensity St. Augustine gazed 
upon was to be integrated in a still larger world order than 
the ancients had known. And what a cosmos stretched out 
before his eyes! In place of the ancient conception of the uni- 
verse as acycle of events, repeated endlessly and monot- 
onously, St. Augustine views creation as a process from a 
beginning to an end, set by God. Hence it is said of him what 
can be said of others in the Patristic era, that he dissipated 
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the nightmare involved in the conception of nature as a closed 
system. Yet St. Augustine is amazingly faithful to the Pla- 
tonic emphasis on an organic unity, but he surpasses Plato 
because, unlike him, he is able to project the whole creation 
against Infinite Being. 

What an exuberance of cosmic sense there is in St. Augus- 
tine! He is overflowing with it, and for the good reason that 
all things can now be seen in their contingent reality and yet 
in the most intimate relation to God. The organic character 
of his realism has therefore an infinite depth and is all-em- 
bracing. If the soul is regarded as a true cosmos within a 
universal order intimately attached to the divine life, then 
obviously the organic relation binding the soul to the universe 
is underlined. And having a unified and organic character, 
the universe’s very extension in time must be taken seriously. 
Indeed the reality of process is so overpowering for St. Augus- 
tine that his philosophy has been lavishly praised as a “meta- 
physic of ordered process.” 

Nothing can be more natural, therefore, than that he should 
be supremely history-minded. Thus, he has given us at once 
the Confessions, epoch-making as regards self-consciousness 
and selfhood, and the City of God, equally epoch-making in 
historical culture. In its cosmic character, and as subject to 
the laws of divine providence, history is seen by him as an 
intelligible process, even if its intelligibility escapes man in 
great part. But in being history-minded, St. Augustine is also 
humanity-minded, offering us an exalted conception of the 
unity of mankind, a conception whose grandeur and beauty 
our own modern experience of global humanity enables us to 
appreciate to the full. Much more could be said of the 
Augustinian organicism, but enough has been presented to 
indicate the truth that the orientation of the individual in his 
universe and in the whole of reality involves a continuous 
advance in self-consciousness. 

The Greeks fell short in their evaluation of the individual, 
but at least they did have a magnificent sense of the fact that 
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the mind achieves its highest intensity, and an overflowing 
abundance of life only when organically integrated within 
reality. And we have seen how this organic and cosmic sense 
flourished anew in St. Augustine, as it did in the whole Pa- 
tristic era. With the Christian thinkers, of course, the person 
comes forward in his absolute value, and the reality of the 
singular asserts itself. All differentiation involves the danger 
of separatism, and as we might expect, the evaluation of the 
person and singularity had its negative side in working to the 
detriment of culture as a whole and of the organic conception. 
The Greek and Patristic sense of more inclusive unities suf- 
fered in the more rationalistic currents of thought, but never 
languished in the mystical currents. Hence our entire history 
is misleading in the extreme if seen as merely a progress to- 
ward appreciation of singularity and personality; and the more 
we study both lines of development, the more we shall see the 
enormous importance of thinkers like Erigena, St. Bonaven- 
ture, Leibniz and finally Hegel. But we must always assert 
the primacy of the Greek and Patristic development, for it is 


only within the framework of an organic conception that we 
can have a true understanding of concrete entities and, above 
all, of personality. Therefore, the better we know the Classi- 
cal-Patristic background and the traditions flowing from it, 
the more we shall appreciate the deeper tendencies of the 
thought of St. Thomas Aquinas himself. 


The Early Modern Period 


On the basis of our rapid presentation of the Classical- 
Patristic development of the whole self-conscious life of mind 
within an organic integration, the modern world, from its 
very inception to the present, becomes far more intelligible. 
When we think of the earlier centuries, we immediately 
advert to the preoccupation of thinkers with self-conscious- 
ness. But we should not overlook the great cosmological 
revolution which created the context of this accent on self- 
consciousness. Here again we have the familiar fact of a 
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deepening selfhood within a wider circle of inclusiveness. 
But let us also take note of the fact that, as with Platonic and 
Augustinian interiorism, that of the sixteenth-seventeenth 
centuries is coupled, not merely with a sense of cosmos, but 


with a startlingly fresh sense of cosmos. 

Philosophers are only too ready to tag thinkers of that 
period with the label of subjectivism, evidently finding it 
next to impossible to view self-consciousness and cosmic con- 
sciousness in their vital unity. Unfortunately, they isolate the 
philosophical text from the concrete synthesis of life achieved 
by the age, and from all the manifestations of a people's ex- 
istence. The text becomes merely one element in a conglomer- 
ation of unrelated events, and its interpretation is thereby 
considerably distorted. The self-consciousness of the six- 
teenth-seventeenth centuries will become something quite 
different from mere subjectivism when we study it in relation 
to the intellectual crisis brought on by the cosmological revo- 
lution, and also when we project it against the whole back- 
ground of crisis in the religious, social and political spheres. 
Never were men in greater danger of being swamped by the 
onward rush of momentous developments in the various do- 
mains, and yet never have men so resolutely refused to be over- 
come, in accepting the challenge of new knowledge and new 
experience. Nothing attests so much the robust realism of 
these men as this power to reintegrate themselves in a universe 
that presented so different a character in so short a time. 

Through the centuries, Christians had conceived the physi- 
cal universe on the ancient model, so that there was a certain 
contradiction between the idea of an infinite God and the 
conception of a creation reduced to geocentric dimensions. 
To the Greeks the notion of an infinite divine being would 
have been odious, and they would have found equally odious 
the notion of a limitless universe. But with the Copernican 
revolution, the very idea of the infinite comes to the fore- 
ground of consciousness as men find themselves within infinite 
space. Thus, infinity suggested to Bruno, not something nega- 
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tive, but rather a positive boundlessness and inexhaustible 
richness. Man confronts a universe which immediately gener- 
ates the idea of infinity, and depths which had been slumber- 
ing were quickened anew by the living symbol. Hence the 
rare fusion of high scientific endeavor with religious and 
mystical feeling, and the predominance of an outlook which 
in some respects is quite Augustinian. 

So far from being merely subjective in the sense of having 
hermetically sealed themselves up, the men of that age had a 
consciousness of the actuality of the material contingent order, 
such as men had perhaps never before possessed; this is 
obviously attested by their cosmological outlook and their 
preoccupation with the problem of matter. They also experi- 
enced in a new way the actuality of the human mind’s power 
as it stands face to face with immensity. Small wonder that 
they found the idea of the infinite so liberating, since it en- 
abled them to conceive the all-comprehensive unity of the 
universe. Even Descartes is trying, not to prove the existence 
of the world, but rather to find, through his method, a way 
of passing freely from the mind to the world by showing that 
which, in the material order, is in conformity with thought. 
And Descartes is so far from being shut up within himself 
that the idea is objective in its reference, and is not at all 
the creation of thought. His very doctrine of divine volun- 
tarism, despite its difficulties, emphasizes the power of God, 
and throws into relief the very forcefulness of the idea which 
finds its ultimate source in His will. Thus with Descartes, as 
with others, although his philosophy is expressed in a frame- 
work dominated by a mathematical and rationalistic view- 
point, in line with the whole self-conscious movement of his 
mind, nevertheless objectivity is also in evidence insofar as 
his thought has its synoptic and cosmic orientation. Indeed, 
as we have been insisting, these two aspects, vital self-con- 
sciousness and cosmic consciousness, cannot be separated. 

Leibniz is particularly interesting in showing the inmost 
relation between the interiorism of the time and the realiza- 
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tion that the narrow cosmological circle which had imprisoned 
the human spirit was broken at last. While Leibniz is cog- 
nizant of the revolutionary implications of self-consciousness 
for the whole of philosophy, he significantly regards the indi- 
vidual’s relation to the universe qualitatively, and not as a 
mere part of a purely quantitative whole. The human self, 
accordingly, implies the total structure of the world, and even 
the various ways of perceiving the world are bound together 
and governed by a fundamental law. It would be easy to show, 
through Leibniz, the extraordinary fact that the age which 
gives us a remarkable sense of man’s inner world of the mind 
also gives us a sublime doctrine of man as part of a larger 
harmony—an extraordinary fact which is by no means incom- 
prehensible, once we see the true relation between self-con- 
sciousness and an organic conception. Moreover, through him 
we see how tt ts possible for men to achieve philosophical 
and even spiritual insight in and through mathematics and 
science, just as they have achieved it in and through other 
types of knowledge and experience. 

As a result of Leibniz and seventeenth-century thought in 
general, we have come to see that the concrete signifies not 
only particularity, but also the complete synthesis in which 
every individual thing has its being and activity. We have 
learned to take relations seriously, knowing that nothing is 
really understood unless envisioned in its ties to everything 
else. In other words, the seventeenth century has played a 
leading role in the development of an organic conception of 
things, despite the confusions and dislocations deriving from 
its own particular circumstances and limitations. We may 
bring out as much as we please the rationalistic and over- 
mathematical aspect, and even the subjective exaggerations, 
but our interpretation will gain in depth and achieve uni- 
versal significance when we study the facts in the proper 
framework, which is the developing world of culture and the 
progression in perception of wider and wider contexts within 
which to view phenomena and every reality. Such a study 
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will teach us that the living consciousness of the seventeenth 
century belongs in the processive continuum of history, and 
is a decisive moment in the adequation of thought to reality, 
and in the process of human integration. 


Our Own Times 


The cosmological revolution of the earlier centuries has 
become a permanent revolution with no let-up in sight. That 
man’s cosmological outlook has achieved enormous expansion 
is obvious. It is an interesting fact that onlv in our own day 
is the earth envisaged by everyone as » globe. The airplane 
itself is having interesting effects, for as man ceases to feel 
earthbound, he is liberated, as it were, into the physical cosmos 
and finds himself in an environment of immense and unex- 
plored horizons, a “vast whirlpool of cosmic energy.” This 
modern awareness of the total physical environment is a 
breath-taking fact, and must not be confused with what we 
call secularism. The word “secularism” has unhappy associa- 
tions, but we should not denounce a mighty achievement of 
the human spirit for want of the right word. Perhaps the 
word “secularity’” would answer our purpose, so that without 
confusing the good with the bad, we might acclaim the newly 
found secularity. of man. Recalling the intimate connection 
between the cosmic sense and man’s sense of his own personal 
being, we might even detect in his secularity some spiritual 
significance. 

In our own day there has been a remarkable convergence of 
two lines of thought, that having to do with biophysical devel- 
opment, and that which concerns itself with the reality of hu- 
man history as a process. The former with its genetic stand- 
point has come forward at the very moment when historical 
consciousness is bursting upon us with full force. The two lines 
naturally reinforce each other, with the result that for us the 
reality of process is all-embracing. What we confront today, 
then, is a vast cosmic process in which all things and all 
levels of being in the universe are seen in a true cosmic soli- 
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darity. The cosmos we envisage is subject to succession and 
change, to rhythm and time, to integration and disintegration, 
is Infinite in variety, is endowed with boundless energy and 
is capable of novel development. And within that vast cosmic 
reality is human society, as a special form of the cosmic soll- 
darity, moving out of the grey mists of prehistory in a his- 
torical development to some mysterious goal. 

With this modern view of process and growth, our concep- 
tion of what is designated by the term “concrete” has widened 
out once again. The seventeenth-century thinkers, we recall, 
made possible a new appreciation of the category of relation. 
Today we are not concrete in our method unless we fix our 
attention on the processive and genetic aspect of things, and 
adopt an ontogenetic as well as ontological point of view. So 
long as the concrete was taken to mean the individuality of 
things, or, even less than that, their particularity, it was pos- 
sible to evade the concrete in favor of the abstract. But the 
concrete has become overwhelmingly real, and easily plays 
havoc with all thinking which has the temerity to ignore it. 

Corresponding to the enlargement of cosmic awareness 
in our modern world there has developed an extraordinary 
perceptiveness in regard to the human subject. The mere 
mention of such names as those of Newman, James, Bergson 
and Blondel, without naming psychologists whose work is 
epoch-making, is enough to show that man has thrown open 
the portals to the vast region of the self. In general we have 
a better conception of the complexity of human nature and 
its dynamism. The inherent tendencies of man and the pre- 
conscious level of mind are far better understood, with the 
result that the conative and passional side of human nature 
is given its proper place in the growth of knowledge and 
insight. Man is regarded as a striving and resisting being, 
who goes out to meet the world instead of waiting for the 
world to impress itself on him. We take it as a truism that 
man’s intellectual growth cannot be separated from his in- 
volvement in life, and from his participation in the created 
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order through purpose as well as knowledge. Taking growth 
and creative process seriously, we have enlarged considerably 
the role of the human subject in knowledge, whether in terms 
of basic exigencies, or in terms of the unlimited constructive 
powers of the mind. 

In a hundred ways the human subject stands revealed, in its 
vastness and mysteriousness, and at a time when man is aware, 
as never before, of the fuller context of his existence. Man 
is cognizant of the immensity within, as well.as of the im- 
mensity without, and he is fascinated as much by the one as 
by the other. He has reached a climactic point in his develop- 
ment, for the inner and outer worlds confront him with a mew 
urgency, and he stands between and betwixt them, awed by 
one as much as by the other, feeling that he should be at home 
in either, and knowing that he cannot be at home in one unless 


he is at home in both. 
Ill 
SOME CONCLUSIONS 

Given the historical perspective up to the present, some 
of the basic elements of a philosophical anthropology are 
discernible, and, in general, the conditions that must be met. 
First, it is necessary to stress the fact that man stands in an 
essential relation to the total universe, while showing how 
ruinous it is to think otherwise. The entire course of our 
historical evolution has created the necessity for this affirma- 
tion of man’s organic relation to the whole world. While 
discovering his value as a person, man has literally been build- 
ing himself into his universe through wider and richer par- 
ticipation. Even as a natural being he is not something static 
and finished, but is always in process, seeking his natural full- 
ness, Slowly apprehending his cosmic position, his true rela- 
tion to society and his place in the world of culture and in 
the historical becoming. 

To situate man in more inclusive unities in no way violates 
personality. Man is indeed an individual being, but that does 
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not mean he is not also a part of a wider order. Jn the con- 
crete, being a person and being a part do not conflict, for man 
comes to fruition only within the larger unities. his is 
obvious in his social life, since through coexistence and 
interrelationship, characteristics are manifested which cannot 
be reduced to individuals taken in their abstract single- 
ness. It is more true of man than of anything in the subhuman 
order that he is a dynamic relation, a relation not only to God, 
but to his fellow man and to the whole universe. That is 
why a logic of the concrete and, therefore, of actual relations 
will give us a whole new understanding of man and his place 
in the universal scheme of things. Hence any form of per- 
sonalism which does not view the person in terms of inter- 
relatedness within the universe goes counter to the living 
process of history as well as to our own knowledge and expe- 
rience, and must inevitably throw the person back upon him- 
self, not in vital self-consciousness, but in a neurotic intro- 


version. 
As part of the total cosmos, man’s very relation to God 


must be seen as an aspect of the relation of that total cosmos 
to God. Let us briefly consider this point. The total cosmos 
is now conceived, as we so well know, in the most dynamic 
way. Given a cosmic process in which there is boundless fecun- 
dity and continuous advance into novelty, it becomes necessary 
to emphasize the part that God plays in it. It does not suffice 
that we assert the dependence of the created upon the Creator, 
but we must go on to assert the vital and intimate character 
of this dependence. In a static and finished universe the divine 
immanence is hardly a compelling reality. But in the universe 
we know today the divine immanence is overpoweringly real, 
for it is God, the true absolute, Who creates the relative, and 
communicates Himself to it. All things are related to God 
and this relation is part and parcel of their being. Hence 
they are unintelligible when studied away from God. Domi- 
nated by the need to assert the reality of the singular, we have 
viewed the world one-sidedly and from the point of view of 
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the contingent and the individual, with the result that the 
larger unities have lost their reality in favor of separate entities. 
But when we learn to view reality also from the point of view 
of absolute being, these larger unities will become as real 
again as they were to the Fathers, for we shall once more 
have a true “university of being,” to use an older term whose 
inspiration is utterly Platonic. 

The relation of the universe to God comes into evidence at 
every moment of its life, and indeed it is this relation alone 
which enables us to take in full seriousness all the limitless 
vitality of the universe and its creativity. The infinite, after 
all, is not juxtaposed to the finite, it does not confront the 
finite from the outside in a crude dualism. The immediacy 
of the divine in the finite is affirmed by St. Paul when he 
declares that “in Him we live and move and have our being.” 
Such intimacy means that without setting limits to the infinite, 
the finite yet manifests it. It implies openness on the part of 
the universe to the creative action of God, and to His con- 
tinuative impulsion. This idea is suggested by the great Ameri- 
can philosopher Charles S. Peirce when he observes that ‘a 
genuinely evolutionary philosophy, where the principle of 
growth is primordial, is not antagonistic to the idea of a per- 
sonal creator but is really inseparable from that idea.” Thus 
we have come full circle with the position of St. Augustine 
who regarded nature as the very theater of the divine activity, 
and whose philosophy, as we have seen, has been called a 
“metaphysic of ordered process.”’ 

When we come to man, viewed as a part of the total uni- 
verse, the concrete relation to God becomes luminous indeed. 
For if the total universe is open to God, how much more is 
man, who, as a spiritual and intellectual being, is made to 
His image and likeness. It is not by mere chance that a 
stronger accent is being placed on the reality of the divine 
immanence, and therefore on the openness of man to God. 
Thus we have a growing chorus of affirmation of the truth that 
God is indeed infinitely close to the soul and to the mind of 
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man, and that His dwelling within us is felt as the exigency 
of the absolute which rules our thought. Accordingly, we 
are proclaiming anew, and in forceful terms, that man is capax 
Dei, and we have the reality of the cosmos to back us up, 
besides our own inner experience. 

What a magnificent outcome of our cultural and philo- 
sophical development, that the God of Abraham and of the 
saints and mystics has become the God of the philosophers. 
And in proclaiming the God of Abraham, we are, not less, but 
more philosophical, not less, but more modern. That dreadful 
separation between religion and spiritual experience on one 
hand and the life of thought on the other is abolished, celes- 
tial things are once more given their priority, and yet the full 
reality of a man as a social, historical and cosmic being is 
strongly affirmed. In this organic conception, so modern and 
yet so ancient, the spiritual comes back into the whole 
of life, asserting its reality not just in a special and isolated 
sphere but in the entirety of our existence. 

Some may fear that insistence on the concreteness of man’s 
relation to God, even in knowledge, loosens the connection 
with the material and sensible order which necessarily condi- 
tions the thinking of a composite entity like man. Such fear 
is groundless in view of the fact that this very organic con- 
creteness of man’s relation to God is tied in with man’s inclu- 
sion in a great cosmic reality. Actually, there is no difficulty 
in showing how man oversteps his material and sensible con- 
ditioning through the interiority of his being and its open- 
ness to the divine. While it is imperative to recognize the 
material and sensible conditioning of human life and thought, 
especially since we properly appreciate organic continuity, 
we must also assert the independence of the human spirit. 
Significantly enough, this independence which is far greater 
than we usually allow, has always been perceived by those 
who, like the Fathers, have had a vivid awareness of unity 
and organic relations. Today, this assertion of independence 
has greater amplitude, arising from the fact that it satisfies 
at once religious and cosmic exigencies. 
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Our cosmic concept requires us to do full justice to the 
material and sensible factors in human actuation. But it requires 
much more, in that it teaches us to take seriously all of man’s 
organic relations, and finally the total universe which em- 
braces them. We lightly disregard the patent fact that we 
do not cognize this or that object in its isolation, but always 
within its context, that is, within larger unities, and ultimately 
within a totality which embraces the object as well as our- 
selves. These more inclusive unities within the continuum 
of reality envelop our relation to the various objects of our 
experience, completely transforming them. Moreover, this 
wholeness nurtures in man his sense of a comprehensive and 
transcendent totality in which he lives and moves and has his 
being, a totality which transcends the finite totality, although 
immanent to it in some fashion. As man’s universe is more 
integrally known, and as he achieves a more organic relation 
to it, his sense of totality becomes insistent and inescapable, 
and so does the theoretical exigency of the absolute, experi- 
enced within the depth of his being. Thus, advance tn all- 
inclusiveness ts closely bound up with man’s awakening to 
his own personal reality, and to the priority of his relation 
to God. 

Granting the divine immanence and the consequent open- 
ness of nature to the divine action, we must still affirm nature’s 
relative autonomy. But our problem consists in viewing auton- 
omy not within a Ptolemaic universe, but within a universe 
such as we envisage today. In other words, the problem of au- 
tonomy is set in quite other terms by our modern knowl- 
edge and experience, and we are required therefore to rethink 
what we mean by nature in the concrete. We cannot hold back 
from an organic conception merely because we shall have to 
rethink our concepts, and even our categories. A truly real- 
istic philosophy is always in the making, and refuses to be 
imprisoned within any closed system of thought. While the 
problem of autonomy must be seen within our modern frame- 
work of knowledge and experience, actually that framework 
is by no means alien to us, for as we have tried to show, it 
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is the result of a long development whose source is Classical- 
Patristic culture. From the very beginning, this culture has 
played its part in our advance toward fullness of personal 
life and total integration, and is the very soul of what we call 
the “perennial tradition.” 

Nothing less than a universe seen as manifesting the 
divine can check the modern tendency to view the cosmic 
process in terms of an absolute which is not only immanent to 
the relative but is confused with it, whether. it be the Idea 
that embodies itself in phenomena, or material nature re- 
garded as the matrix out of which everything proceeds. Unless 
we emphasize the divine immanence as well as the divine 
transcendence, we must be prepared to abandon living con- 
sciousness to any doctrine which satisfies, even in some small 
degree, man’s vital sense of an immanent principle working 
within things, and which explains not only fecundity and 
development, but organic wholeness. Failing to make this 
emphasis, we do ourselves harm, for the modern conception 
of total cosmos and dynamic processive continuity confronts 
us with new alternatives—-either we view autonomy organ- 
ically and in a concrete relation to the divine, or, retreating 
from the organic and cosmic, we shall permit autonomy to 
harden still farther into that self-containment which our indi- 
vidualist and inorganic outlook already fosters. Actually, 
unless we give a new stress to immanence, even the divine 
transcendence can hardly remain a compelling luminous 
reality. Today, more than ever, we must see the divine trans 
cendence and the divine immanence in their togetherness, and 
at their fullest, or we shall lose a living conviction in regard 
to both. 

Man is hungry for God, and the disquietude of his soul 
torments him. He is searching for effective images, and for 
modes of viewing himself and the universe that will satisfy 
the restlessness of his heart and mind. But he will never accept 
a God Who is not.the God of unification and of process, 
whether cosmic, historical, social or individual. Above all, 
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his relation to God must needs have an inward as well as an 
outward side. For the whole of history with its advance in 
self-consciousness is an active force in human life, and man 
knows today with a new clarity that the inner world of the 
soul is, like the outer world, a cosmic immensity. Hence his 
relation to God must be deeply from within, while yet nour- 
ished and strengthened by his life in the universe. As a crea- 
ture of God, man is essentially a religious being, and his 
present situation arouses in him mystical longings. Undoubt- 
edly it is this religious stirring which explains in good part 
the very violence of his attacks on religion, and the fanaticism 
with which he substitutes false and enslaving absolutes for 
the true and life-giving absolute. There is something in the 
nature of man which carries him beyond himself, and now, 
more than ever, he longs for that which can make an absolute 
demand upon him and take him out of himself. 

It is necessary, therefore, to make a renewed effort to under- 
stand man as he is today, and at the present level of his aware- 
ness and experience. Ultimately we shall require organized 
collaboration between the various specialists for the construc- 
tion of a full-scale philosophical anthropology. Meanwhile, 
we can make an effort to clarify the problem and to discern 
the general requirements for an adequate doctrine of man. 
At least, in recognizing the historical and concrete setting of 
the problem, we shall find ourselves back in the mainstream of 
the human process. We shall no longer remain on the fringe 
of history without any conception of our organic relation to 
the world and to the various spheres of human existence. 

Instead of seeking to impose our philosophical viewpoints 
from without, we shall come to see that men achieve insight 
into principles in the degree that these principles are active 
within actual spheres of social and cultural life. Man’s con- 
tact with reality is vitalized and enriched in and through the 
growing world of culture within a social life, and no philoso- 
phy can be considered as fully existential which ignores this 
fact. Unfortunately, our inorganic conception has produced 
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a kind of introverted life, so that we find it hard to bring our 
philosophical outlook into contact with any concrete subject 
matter or actual experience as it has developed within the 
sciences, the arts and every area of social and political life. 
Therefore instead of gathering into ourselves the insights, 
philosophical and spiritual, that lie concealed in every realm 
of knowledge and experience, we remain at a distance, 
apparently in the belief that our principles need only be 
applied to these various realms to show their universality and 
power of enlightenment. 

Recognizing the revolutionary changes that have occurred 
in man’s relation to the universe and to himself, yet seeing 
these changes in their historical perspective, we can avoid that 
carping, censorious and denunciatory attitude which betrays 
our separatism, and which is futile and sterile. We have little 
choice in the matter.after all, since the pressure of events and 
of experience mounts daily, until one day the dikes which 
habit builds around our thinking will be shattered, and incom- 
ing currents of life will refresh and strengthen us. As Chris- 
tians, we can enter deeply into the life of man today—-we have 
the full rich heritage of a personal and integrated life, and 
we have everything that makes it possible to possess ourselves 
and to achieve an organic relation with the world. Surely 
that is enough with which to begin. 





British Socialism Today 


W. C. RICHARDSON 
r ; “HE truth of every age is obscured by the confusion of 


changing ideologies and the imperceptible crystaliza- 

tion of new ideals. On the one hand, the utter urgency 
of reform impels a pessimistic appraisal of the past, while, 
conversely, the immediacy of current problems blinds con- 
temporary thought to the dangers of such significant changes 
as may disrupt the essential continuity of national tradition or 
constitutional precedent. As the function of the political 
theorist is to suggest new concepts, applicable to the governing 
principles of practical politics, so is it the duty of the historian 
to analyze the trends of his own generation in the light of 
historical perspective. 

To the average political observer the drift toward national 
controls, with an obvious expansion of autocratic power in a 
centralized bureaucracy, stands foremost today among the 
discernible trends in governmental administration. In spite of 
the rapid progress of representative democracy as an historical 
phenemonon of the past century, it is significant that the most 
characteristic feature of the modern State is the advent of 
collectivism. This extension of collectivism—or “statism,” 
as it is commonly called in the democracies—has had such a 
marked development on either side of the Atlantic that it has 
become more recently the subject of violent controversy, not 
only within the ranks of closed economic and political groups 
but also among the farther reaches of the general public. In 
its broader application the movement involves the basic con- 
cepts of social security and the welfare state; in actual opera- 
tion it clearly reveals the inherent weaknesses of political 
bureaucracy, as well as giving eloquent testimony to the tax- 
payer of the terrific expenses of all forms of public benefits. 
In short, the many-sided problem of collectivism has emerged 
as a vital issue in the two greatest English-speaking democ- 
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racies, particularized in the United States as the New Deal 
of the Roosevelt era (the “Fair Deal” to the Trumanites) and 
in Great Britain as socialism, with its inevitable attack upon 
Capitalism and vested interests. 

In America, still young and hopeful in her political outlook, 
relatively free from the fetters of tradition and a strong 
political consciousness, the issue is relatively clear. But in 
Britain, where tradition, political ideals, constitutional con- 
ventions, and the social dynamic are the heritage of ages, the 
principles now being tested are not so easily segregated. 
“Nationalization,” “controlled economy,” “state planning,” 
“social welfare”—even “capitalism’’—are at best ambiguous 
terms that admit of variable interpretations. As disassociated 
and separate entities, they are meaningless concepts of ideology 
that offer but little enlightenment to those who seek to under- 
stand the real nature of the English “revolution.” Certainly 
the most careful analysis of either the operation or the theory 
of Party Socialism would not explain fully the true meaning 
of the British social ideal. Merely to list what has been done 
is helpful but it is not enough. Only upon the background of 
the past can the present dilemma be interpreted. It must be 
viewed, therefore, as the continuous flow of political energy— 
a logical consequence of the long and bitter contest between 
nineteenth-century liberalism and the entrenched forces of 
vested interests——directed, now as then, toward the achieve- 
ment of economic privileges. 

Historically, the ultimate goal of Western democracy, as 
exemplified in the long struggle for ascendancy, has been 
economic emancipation. Whether it be expressed in the 
Benthamite slogan, “the greatest happiness for the greatest 
numbers,” or in the political terminology of “the social-service 
State” the end desired is the same. That the greatest advances 
in England came in the attainment of political liberties was an 
historical accident of the nineteenth century. Economic reform 
was retarded in an age when economic security could be 
attained only through the medium of the ballot. Once the dam 
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of conservatism was broken by the Reform Bill of 1832 and 
subsequent suffrage legislation, the waters of liberalism rushed 
forward to penetrate every corner of the economic life of the 
country. It is not surprising that the overflow finally reached 
the more remote recesses of those closely guarded fields of 
Bourbon interests—education, property, and the erstwhile 
inviolable rights of private enterprise. ‘The problem was one 
of revolution or evolution, but the safeguard against radical 
excess was gradualism. The danger of revolution, physical or 
otherwise, lies not so much in the violence of change as in the 
radical departure from the constitutional norms and the estab- 
lished patterns of behavior inherent in the body politic of a na- 
tion. The English historian of liberty, John Morley, once sum- 
marized the principle in relation to the political evolution of 
the State: “Those nations have the best chance of escaping a 
catastrophe,” he wrote, “who find a way of opening the most 
liberal career to the aspirations of the present without too 
rudely breaking with the traditions of the past.” No people 
have a better claim to such an achievement than the English, 
and few have used the lessons of their ancient heritage more 
wisely. 

In England the struggle for liberty has been recurrent 
throughout history. During the long course of the political 
evolution of the State significant milestones were established 
in the quest for democracy. Early Anglo-Saxon forefathers 
developed the popular assembly and “folc” justice, the 
Norman conquerors later perfected the centralized govern- 
mental machinery, which preserved the common law and, in 
time, unified the traditional “customary” usages of the people 
that had grown up independently in various sections of the 
country. After centuries of servitude in villenage the peasant 
gained his freedom, thereby acquiring a new social status that 
guaranteed him a degree of economic security. Political rights 
and religious toleration came more slowly, but these were 
finally realized with the rise of representative government, 
responsible to the commonality of the realm through the prin- 
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ciple of popular suffrage. All this was achieved without the 
violence of proletarian revolution, which Marx held to be 
inherent in the class struggle. In her attainment of political 
democracy England has never had a popular revolution; her 
one civil war was fought on political and religious issues, not 
economic. The final disruption of the old economic order did 
come, howover, in the form of the Industrial Revolution, 
which completely changed the current of reform. By the very 
irony of circumstance, the success of the industrial-capitalist 
system that was to become Britain’s greatest strength resulted 
in her gravest danger. The dread evils of mass unemployment, 
economic exploitation, slum areas, and starvation wages were 
the newer problems that captured the imagination of the social 
reformers of the nineteenth century. 

As industrial workers steadily increased in strength and 
numbers the bargaining power of labor slowly began to assert 
itself. The struggle of the commonality against the privileged 
classes was soon reversed; wealth, privilege, aristocracy were 
now on the defensive. The unleashed forces of organized labor 
joined with the social reformers in demanding full economic 
advantages as well as political rights. By the last quarter of 
the century millions of English people turned receptive ears 
to the pleas of their leaders for social betterment. Writing in 
1886, the author of the report of the Industrial Remuneration 
Conferénce pictured a precarious future of the weekly wage- 
earner of the nation: 

To me at least, it would be enough to condemn modern society as hardly 
in advance on slavery or serfdom, if the permanent condition of industry were 
to be that which we now behold, that 90 per cent of the actual producers of 
wealth have no home that they can call their own beyond the end of a week; 
have no bit of soil or so much as a room that belongs to them; have nothing 
of value of any kind except as much old furniture as will go in a cart; have 
the precarious chance of weekly wages which will barely suffice to keep them 
in health; are housed for the most part in places that no man thinks fit for his 
horse; are separated by so narrow a margin of destitution that a month of bad 


trade, sickness or unexpected loss, brings them face to face with hunger and 


pauperism 
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With such an unequal division of the fruits of labor, it is 
not surprising that many were inclined to accept Lord 
Beaconsfield’s denunciation of a country divided into “two 
nations” differing widely from each other in opportunity, 
comfort, and security. 

The first two decades of the present century witnessed some- 
thing of a stalemate in British politics. With little change in 
their philosophies of domestic reform, the two great rival 
parties were more evenly matched than ever before. During 
the last twenty years preceding the first World War, from 
1895 to 1916, the Conservatives enjoyed ten years of power, 
the Liberals eleven. The ascendancy of foreign affairs, prob- 
lems of empire, free trade, commercial rivalry, and world 
power-politics forced domestic issues into the background. 
Spurred on by Fabian demands and other socialist organiza- 
tions, both paities began to woo the Liberal-Labor groups and, 
after 1906, the Labor Party proper, by sponsoring further 
reform. Although both parties, Conservative and Liberal 
alike, vied with each other in enacting advanced social legis- 
lation, the Liberals were always in the vanguard of social 
reform. Supported by Socialist and Labor elements in Parlia- 
ment, they advocated a program of social reconstruction, 
through which they sought to attain “a better equalization of 
wealth and a destruction of the oppressive land and liquor 
monopolies.” 

In such programs, however, the political parties were fol- 
lowing public opinion rather than leading the movement for 
general reform. Each diagnosis of society’s manifold maladies 
that appeared, whether by public agencies or in the form of 
governmental reports, emphasized the inadequate opportuni- 
ties of the underprivileged poor. The existing evils of social 
conditions still prevailing in an enlightened democracy had 
so disturbed the public conscience that political leadership 
could no longer ignore the needs of a large majority of the 
population. The self-satisfied middle class enjoyed an era of 
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unpredecented prosperity, commercialists reaped the rewards 
of expanding industry; even skilled labor shared proportion- 
ately the fruits of the thriving industrial order, but for the 
masses of the people there had been little advancement in 
either their economic or social status. Attack against monopo- 
listic capital, the use and value of land, the instruments of 
production, and the idle rich multiplied. Industrialists, finan- 
cial magnates, landed proprietors, and tycoons of big business 
flourished as the green bay tree; but to the “have-nots” of the 
nation such undistributed prosperity seemed only to reinforce 
the old argument of John Stuart Mill that “the deepest root 
of the evils and iniquities which fill the industrial world is... 
the subjection of labor to capital, and the enormous share 
which the possessors of the instruments of industry are able 
to take from the produce.” 

Rising unemployment and poverty already stalked around 
the house of plenty, yet no solution was found to the problem. 
Indeed, the liberalism of the prewar years accomplished 
much: old age pensions, unemployment relief, school feeding, 
income taxation, factory and trade union acts for the benefit 
of labor. These concessions of industrial control weakened but 
did not destroy the plutocratic individualism of the old order. 
Able statesmanship might have changed the course of events, 
but no great leader came forward to guide the destinies of 
the nation through that critical period of domestic and 
external politics. The most that was done introduced a sig- 
nificant trend toward legislation in economic affairs, and 
injected a new principle of direct political action into the 
economic conflict between capital and labor. 

Governmental interference in labor management and organ- 
ized strikes led to increased State controls of industry and 
finance. Finally, the cherished doctrine of /aissez faire was 
repudiated as an impractical policy. Likewise, the responsi- 
bility of the State for the social well-being of its citizens 
became an object of relief legislation long before the term 
“welfare state’ was invented. Nevertheless, the treatment pre- 
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scribed failed to check the spread of infection in the body 
politic. Looking back upon the epidemic of labor disputes 
that led up to the great coal strike of 1912, the historian can 
see beyond the immediate questions in dispute. “The microbe 
which was infecting Society and producing epidemic disease 
was not purely economic,” wrote the late eminent Sir John 
Marriott in his interpretative history of Modern England, 
published in 1934. “It was not, with the younger workmen, a 
question merely of wages, or hours, and the like,” he explained, 
“In an electoral sense they were the equals of their employers; 
they had been endowed with the full status of a citizen; they 
were getting more and more education; too much, perhaps, 
unless they were to get more. But industry remained autocratic 
in a democratic State; the world-wide extension of commerce 
demanded higher and higher skill in the directors of big busi- 
ness; in the sphere of Government things might, in those pre- 
War days, be tending toward Democracy, in that of industry 
they were tending to Dictatorship. Yet the wage-earner could 
not but contrast his status as a citizen with his status as a work- 
man. The contrast generated that spirit of unrest which issued 
in industrial strife.” 

The conflict of class interests, emerging from the inequalities 
of opportunity and the concentration of power in the hands of 
both capital and labor, continued after 1916 with little abate- 
ment. Ineffectual efforts at reconciliation failed to satisfy the 
working classes who turned in ever increasing numbers to the 
Labor Party as the political champion of a popular cause 
which the Liberals and Conservatives had seemingly aban- 
doned. But the socialist movement for economic reorganiza- 
tion was thrice interrupted by two international wars and a 
world-wide depression which undermined the national econ- 
omy and shook the very foundation of the British industrial 
system. In fact, the two Socialist Governments of Ramsay 
MacDonald fell as a result of his Russian policy in 1924 and, 
in 1931, on economic issues unrelated to the basic program of 
the Labor Party. Therefore, the real test of Party strength 
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was postponed until 1945 when England, still at war, was 
already grappling with the problem of economic recovery. 

On May 10, 1940, Mr. Churchill kissed the King’s hand to 
head a coalition National Government which was predomi- 
nantly Conservative. A small War Cabinet of five members 
included the former Prime Minister, Neville Chamberlain; 
to this group was added from the Labor combination Clement 
Attlee as Lord Privy Seal and eventually Deputy Prime 
Minister, Herbert Morrison, Ernest Bevin, and later, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Minister of Aircraft Production. Although 
together they constituted a strong parliamentary Opposition, 
the Liberal and Labor Parties loyally supported the National 
Government in every phase of the war effort. In addition to 
serving willingly in the expanding War Cabinet, able leader- 
ship was recruited from both Liberal and Socialist ranks for 
key positions in the broader ministerial administration. But 
Party cooperation was possible only as long as the country was 
in eminent danger. As soon as the tide of war turned in 1943, 
industrial strife flared up again. Despite the fact that the trade 
unions had joined with Labor in a solemn pledge to prosecute 
the war with an undivided loyalty, unofficial strikes appeared 
among a number of essential industries. As V-E Day 
approached parliamentary debate grew more and more bitter 
on the ever recurring question of peacetime reconstruction. 
On May 7 the European War ended; in England the Party 
truce was also over. Churchill tried valiantly to hold the 
Coalition together until the war with Japan was concluded, 
but his hand was forced by the growing resentment of the com- 
bined Opposition. A popular Conservative war Government 
had at last succeeded in outliving its popularity. Within the 
month the Government had resigned. An interim ‘caretaker 
government,” under Mr. Churchill, was appointed to carry on 
until the forthcoming July election. 

The occasion for the sudden election in the summer of 1945 
requires careful analysis if the full significance of the advent 
of State Socialism is to be appreciated. From 1943 until the 
dissolution of Parliament in 1945, the major theme of politics 
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throughout the country was reconstruction. Organized labor 
led the movement by demanding a concrete plan of social and 
economic reform, and their action was sustained by millions 
of men and women in uniform whose sole thought was to 
consolidate a democracy presumably preserved and strength- 
ened by appalling sacrifices of war. The challenge to conserva- 
tism was put squarely to the nation in the form of a govern- 
mental Report presented by Sir William Beveridge at the 
instigation of Arthur Greenwood, then Minister without Port- 
folio in the War Cabinet. When the sensational “Beveridge 
Report” was published in December, 1942, it immediately 
aroused universal enthusiasm. The Church, the Press, and the 
Radio at once acclaimed it as the long-awaited guarantee of 
future security. Embracing a sweeping proposal for national 
social insurance, the Beveridge Plan envisioned the gradual 
eradication of want and misery—individual security “from the 
cradle to the grave.’ Endorsed by the National Council of 
Labor and confirmed by the Labor and Liberal Parties, the 
Report had a tremendous appeal to the people. The popular 
reaction of the country was indicated by the News Chronicle 
public opinion survey, which showed nine out of every ten 
persons consulted registering unqualified approval. The chal- 
lenge to the Conservatives was clear-cut and definite, the threat 
to capitalism was implied. In essence the Beveridge recom- 
mendations called for a planned admixture of State ownership 
and controlled capitalism as against the willingness of the 
Tories to retain power monopoly and restore private enterprise 
unrestrained. In moving acceptance by the Commons of the 
general provisions of the document, Greenwood stated the case 
for the Opposition. “The people,” he said, “want a pledge 
which will ensure that the broad principles of the social 
security plan are accepted and will be implemented. The 
people of this country have made up their minds . . . and 
nothing will shift them. I therefore call, and I hope I do so 
with confidence, upon the Government to begin implementing, 
without a day’s unnecessary delay, the social security scheme 
boldly planned in outline by Sir William Beveridge.” 
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The story of what followed is too well known to bear 
detailed repetition. Although some of the more liberal mem- 
bers of the Party were not with them, the Conservatives 
adopted the strategy of delayed action. The scheme was pro- 
visional, they argued, and must be re-evaluated after the war 
was over when financial recovery had been assured. While 
they dared not reject the principle of social security, they were, 
at the same time, unprepared to accept unequivocally a course 
that ultimately might destroy the very concepts of a century of 
Conservative philosophy. Churchill himself was torn between 
personal convictions and the conservative traditions of the 
Party that had gratefully accepted his leadership. By precept 
and training he had been an acknowledged liberal. He had 
re-echoed in 1918 the promises of Lloyd George, that the new 
England should be “a land fit for heroes.” His political 
opponents had never let the people forget any of his earlier 
commitments. ‘We have got to do something on a bigger scale 
than ever before,” he had said. ‘‘We cannot organize the great 


questions of land settlement, new industries and the extension 
of production unless the State has control of transporta- 


” 
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Again, in a broadcast to the nation, March 21, 1943, he had 
given what seemed to be a clear endorsement of the Beveridge 
Plan: “You must rank me and my colleagues as strong par- 
tisans of national compulsory insurance of all classes from the 
cradle to the grave.”’ He went on to explain how the failure of 
an earlier Government to plan carefully for the future had 
resulted in that “dreadful trough of unemployment” at the end 
of the first World War. It must not happen again, he declared, 
lest the fruits of victory be jeopardized by the treachery of 
political deception. Casting a thought to the future, his histori- 
cal judgment projected a note of compromise which, surely as 
a politician, he knew that his Conservative colleagues would 
not follow. With emphasis upon the need for a cooperative de- 
velopment of both State and private enterprise, he accurately 
predicted the urgency of a balanced economy which would 
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integrate the principles of socialism and capitalism in a 
planned social order. “There is a broadening field for State 
ownership and enterprise, especially in relation to monopolies 
of all kinds,” he asserted. ““The modern State will increasingly 
concern itself with the economic wellbeing of the nation, but 
it is all the more vital to revive at the earliest moment a wide- 
spread, healthy and vigorous private enterprise without which 
we shall never be able to provide, in the years when it is 
needed, the employment for our soldiers, sailors and airmen, 
to which they are entitled after their duty has been done.” 
That is inherently Churchill’s position today as he stands, still 
undecided, in the forefront of the “center’’ of a political party 
now divided between leftist and reactionary factions. Then, 
as now, the electorate hold a great deal of respect for his 
political judgment. His final influence in liberalizing the 
Conservative Party had a vital effect on the results of the 1950 
election. 

Perhaps the Government's decision in 1943 to shelve the 
Beveridge Report for a postwar generation to evaluate was, 
in part, justifiable, but it did not placate the general public. 
As dissatisfaction spread, the Opposition insisted that positive 
legislation replace indefinite promises. Instead, a “Four-Year 
Plan” of reconstruction was offered and a new Ministry of 
Reconstruction organized. During the ensuing years of the 
war period, 1943-45, there appeared one of those long series 
of governmental commission studies and reports for which 
Great Britain has become famous. Beginning with the White 
Paper on “Employment Policy” of May, 1944, the surveys 
ended with the Reid Report published in March, 1945. Cover- 
ing the whole range of economic planning, these reports dealt 
with such current problems as the cooperation of industry, 
land utilization in rural areas, compensation and betterment, 
educational reconstruction, international currency, and na- 
tional health service. Even the mooted question of the distribu- 
tion of the industrial population was thoroughly publicized 
by the Barlow Commission. Since the findings of these several 
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commissions came to be the basis of the later legislation by the 
Labor Party, Churchill might well maintain that his Con- 
servative Government had actually initiated all the popular 
reforms of the Socialist State. 

The greatest point of controversy, however, was the govern- 
mental policy with regard to labor. The White Paper on the 
employment policy after the war virtually admitted that the 
system of free enterprise, as then administered, would, if left 
to itself, inevitably produce drastic unemployment. Neverthe- 
less, the proposals of the Government for precautionary steps 
to safeguard labor were indecisive. No doubt the necessity of 
political pressure impelled many leaders to make commit- 
ments in those days of social ferment that they were unable to 
fulfill. Among others, Ernest Bevin, in whom the unions had 
imposed great trust, lived to regret his hasty promise of 
increased opportunities to labor. When he and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, were reviewing the English troops 
at a port of embarkation, the one question put to him was: 
“Ernie, when we have done this job for you are we going back 
to the dole?” “Yes,” he told Parliament, “it was put to me in 
that way, because they knew me personally. They were mem- 
bers of my own union, and I think the sense they used the 
word, ‘Ernie,’ can be understood. Both the Prime Minister 
and I answered: ‘No, you are not’.” All those concerned soon 
discovered that the problem was not as simple as that. 

Labor has since learned that no party can actually guarantee 
full employment, but at that time men in the armed services 
were thinking in terms of practical demobilization. The com- 
plicated economic arguments of the Conservative policy on 
labor confused more than it enlightened them. The Govern- 
ment, accepting its responsibility of providing work for those 
able to earn a livelihood, admitted that controls of labor and 
management occasionally would be necessary. Still, the Con- 
servatives offered the people a general freedom from controls 
in a peacetime society, whereas the Laborites boldly insisted 
upon the need for more control. Their solution to the evil of 
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recurrent unemployment was State ownership of the basic 
industries which were held chiefly responsible for labor 
injustices that developed in the unchecked drive for profit. 

The political issues were clearly defined in 1944 by Aneurin 
Bevan, socialist member of Parliament and leader of the 
radical wing of the Labor Party. His little book, Why Not 
Trust the Tories?, presented socialist propaganda, as well as 
doctrine, for the public to digest before the ensuing election. 
The approach to statism was pointedly emphasized. “What- 
ever merits there may be in leaving certain segments of 
industry to private enterprise is beside the point of this book,” 
he wrote. “The first consideration is to see to it that the domi- 
nant role in society is played by public ownership. Once that 
is accomplished we might be able to afford the luxury of some 
controlled private enterprise.” Since gaining power the Labor 
Party has restrained, successfully thus far, the more radical 
members of the leftist faction, but they still demand an 
extension of nationalization. 

The most obvious industry earmarked for State absorption 
was, of course, coal. The Reid Committee of technical advisors 
and managerial experts was appointed in the autumn of 1944, 
“to examine the present technique of coal production . . . and 
to advise what technical changes are necessary in order to 
bring the Industry to a state of full technical efficiency.” The 
comprehensive Reid Report, presented to Parliament the 
following year by the Minister of Fuel and Power, recom- 
mended radical changes. The Committee advised that the 
industry, as then organized and operated, could not success- 
fully carry out the “far-reaching schemes” of reorganization 
so necessary for the conservation of the coal resources of the 
nation and for the greatest efficiency in production. Further, 
the Committee reported that ‘an Authority must be estab- 
lished which would have the duty of ensuring that the industry 
is merged into units of such sizes as would provide the maxi- 
mum advantages of planned production, etc.’ In the face of 
such evidence nationalization appeared to be the only logical 
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solution. Nevertheless, the miners were skeptical of com- 
mission studies, remindful of the bitter dispute over wages and 
nationalization in 1919-20 when the country was on the brink 
of revolution. The Sankey Commission had at that time pro- 
posed nationalization : “Even upon the evidence already given, 
the present system of ownership and working in the coal 
industry stands condemned, and some other system must be 
substituted for it, either nationalization, or a method of 
unification by national purchase and, or by joint control.” 

The Government rejected such an extremity but went so far 
as to take over mining royalties. Again, in the coal crisis of 
1925-26, four years after the temporary State-control that 
followed the war was ended, a national commission reported 
in favor of unification as a substitute for State ownership. 
Though the General Strike had failed, a number of important 
statutes improved the workman's position and consolidated the 
gains of the Trade Unions. All through the 30's, however, the 
breach between capital and labor remained unbridged. No 
reforms, short of nationalization, would completely satisfy the 
Labor Party. 

Meanwhile, the liberal movement for social reform legis- 
lation developed apace. Under the influence of socialist phil- 
osophy the rapid rise of local bureaucracy and the extension 
of national controls and services went hand in hand. Within 
a century the life and government of provincial England was 
revolutionized. Improvements in public health services, sani- 
tation, housing, inspection of food, local administrative and 
police agencies, and education accompanied the zealous work 
of the rural, urban, parish, and county councils for social 
betterment. On the broader horizon of the nation the gulf 
between rich and poor was narrowed by significant reforms of 
a centralized government heavily burdened with the increased 
responsibilities of a changing social-economic order. In the 
best interests of society, State intervention, illustrated by such 
laws as the Workmen's Compensation Acts of 1897 and 1906, 
the Licensing Act controlling the sale of alcoholic beverages 
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in 1904, the Provision of Meals Act for the feeding of hungry 
school children, 1906, and the Medica! Inspection Act of 1908, 
became a necessity. State aid and subsidization followed con- 
trols. The first Old Age Pensions Act came in 1908, while a 
year later Labor Exchanges were set up to organize the labor 
market; in 1911 unemployment and health insurance was 
established under governmental sponsorship. Housing, public 
roads, State subsidies, national education, and innumerable 
organization and advisory services had added immeasurably 
to the taxpayer’s burden. By 1937, as State socialism was 
rapidly becoming a reality, social services in Britain were 
costing some £455,000,000 per year. 

Public opinion motivated by the vision of the new social 
dynamic justified these measures if justification was necessary. 
The zeal of local communities in a concerted effort for raising 
the cultural as well as the material standard of living had been 
pronounced during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
The ideal of a corporate responsibility for the general welfare 
of the community as inspired by the Christian socialism of 
such men as Charles and Maurice Kingsley was the natural 
outgrowth of the Oxford Movement. Practical results were 
manifest in the twin forces of municipalization and consumer- 
producer cooperatives. The principle of public ownership as a 
cardinal feature of British socialism took firm root in English 
soil between 1850 and 1870. Under the able guidance of Joseph 
Chamberlain, a liberal by modern standards but a “socialist” 
and “agitator” to his own generation, Birmingham set the 
pattern for the new type of municipal enterprise and led the 
way in municipal ownership and operation of public utilities. 
The contemporary realist found it difficult to refute the 
socialist contention that an age of socialism was upon him. 
“The individualist town councillor will walk along a 
municipal pavement lit by municipal gas and cleaned by 
municipal brooms with municipal water, and seeing by the 
municipal clock in the municipal market that he is too early 
to meet his children coming from the municipal school hard 
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by the county lunatic asylum and municipal hospital, will use 
the national telegraph system to tell them not to walk through 
the municipal park, but to come by the municipal tramway to 
meet him in the municipal reading room by the municipal art 
gallery, museum, and library.” 

Public acceptance of the idea of producer and consumer 
cooperations entering the field of competitive business spread 
more slowly, but the growth of cooperatives was rapid after 
1875. By the turn of the century some 1,778,000 people had 
affiliated with cooperative societies and almost two million 
more held membership in trade union organizations. The 
Cooperative Movement and Trade Unionism are today so 
universally accepted all over the world that their origin in 
England has been forgotten. Their educational value as a 
training school for democratic leadership and group responsi- 
bility is of no mean importance. Popular participation in 
active social and economic organizations has engendered a 
confidence among the working classes that they are collectively 
capable of managing their own affairs. 

Fabianism, too, played a significant role in the attainment 
of British Socialism. Reaching a total membership of approxi- 
mately 3,000 by 1913, the Fabian Society served the entire 
nation as a writing department, research institute, and lecture 
bureau for the various local chapters, socialist leagues, and 
public-benefit societies throughout the land. The influence of 
Fabian demands for progressive legislation was considerable; 
its impact upon the Labor Party tremendous. Since 1945 the 
revival of Fabianism has been one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of British politics 

The handicaps of an inadequate working majority for the 
Labor Government in the recent February election has 
effected a wholesome reversal of socialist radicalism. The 
trend toward extreme socialism is halted; a consolidation of 
the gains of “new deal” legislation is underway. On the other 
hand, many essential principles of State Socialism have been 
lifted from the realm of political controversy. National plan- 
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ning, social insurance, and welfare benefits are no longer con- 
tested by the Conservative Opposition. It is not a question of 
accepting State ownership and centralized governmental con- 
trols but rather the degree to which those activities shall be 
modified and extended. Devices of the bureaucratic Welfare 
State that are proved impracticable will be discarded. As the 
socialist plan is developed, impossible theories will gradually 
resolve themselves into the conservative realities of practical 
application. In British politics the intent of a Party program 
is carried out though the details of many particular items are 
eliminated. Economic democracy is, by its very nature, a threat 
to property and vested privilege, yet the hope of the future 
must always hover beyond immediate attainment. For years 
the English-speaking democracies in the British Antipodes 
have led the world in advanced social and economic legis- 
lation. It is, perhaps, fortunate that today the newer democ- 
racy is being tested in the homeland where the representative 
government and the political heritage of the race are best 
fitted for the ultimate success of the social dynamic. 
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The Iron Curtain and the 
Eirenic Movement 


HELENE ISWOLSKY 
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VERY page of world-history has its own slogans, coined 
in order to express its dramatic meaning. Wars, 
plagues, famines, and revolutions and civil strifes have 

all received their tags. Today, we have two expressions elo- 
quently summing up our time; the “cold war” and the “iron 
curtain” are typical not only of the international scene, but also 
of our own state of mind. The world is indeed frozen and 
divided into solid blocks: East and West oppose each other 
with suspicion and blunt misunderstanding. The iron cur- 
tain has so deeply cut humanity in two that we have almost 
ceased to see the face of our brothers. 

And yet, we realize that on the other side of the barrier, 
behind the thick veil shrouding the East from our view, there 
are great masses of human beings whom we cannot ignore. 
Of these masses, the Russian religious thinker, Wladimir 
Solovyev, wrote in his book Russia and the Universal Church: 
“A whole world of strength and desire, but without a clear 
consciousness of its destiny, knocks at the door of universal 
history. What is your word, people of the word? Your 
masses do not know as yet, but powerful voices arising from 
your midst, have already revealed it... .’ Solovyev himself 
was such a powerful voice, speaking on behalf of the Universal 
Church and recognizing Russia’s tragic separation from 
the common stem. Solovyev wrote at a time when the iron 
curtain had not yet been drawn; but his words still sound 
convincing and reassuring even after this other separation. 
Solovyev called the Russian masses “people of the word,” 
because he knew the deep universal spirit that moved them. 
In his Lectures on Godmanhood delivered even before he 
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turned definitely to the Universal Church, he stressed that the 
Russian people craved spiritual unity, Christian integrity and 
fullness, because they believed in Christ and the Virgin. This 
in Solovyev’s mind was the cornerstone of Russian civiliza- 
tion. 

It is precisely this great realization of a common Christian 
heritage that has inspired Rome’s attitude toward the 
Churches of the East, including that of Russia. And during 
the last five decades or so, remarkable work has been per- 
formed by Catholic authors on behalf of future reunion be- 
tween East and West. A number of learned Catholic religi- 
ous, secular priests and laymen have labored in the field of 
dogmatic, historic and patristic research, so as to clear as 
much ground as possible.’ Besides the Russicum in Rome, 
there are two Benedictine Centers (Chevetogne in Belgium 
and Ramsgate in England) devoted to this work. The French 
Jesuits, like Daniélou and De Lubac, have made many pre- 
cious contributions to the Oriental studies. There are a num- 
ber of Catholic reviews dedicated to the problem of reunion, 
among them Jrenikon, The Eastern Churches Quarterly and 
Russie et Chrétienté, to quote only a few. 

Neither do Catholic scholars seek to “monopolize” this 
type of study. They are inviting learned Russian Orthodox 
authors to cooperate with them. Professors of the Russian 
Orthodox Theological Academy of Paris have lectured in 
Catholic Universities; they ha < been guests of Catholic study 
centers; Catholic reviews quice frequently publish articles by 
Russian Orthodox scholars: The Eastern Churches Quarterly, 
for instance, in its supplementary 1948 issue (Vol. VII), had 
a paper by Prof. W. Lossky on the Orthodox view of the 
dogma concerning the procession of the Holy Ghost. The 
Orthodox conception of grace was also treated in the same re- 
view (Jan.-March, 1946), as well as other aspects of Eastern 
dogma and Church history as seen by non-Catholics. Russie 
et Chrétienté, the review published by the Paris Dominican 


1Among them Dvornik, Jugie, Vilain, Dumont, and of course, Congar. 
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Eastern Rite Center, Istina,’ offers an article on the Russian 
Ikon by one of the best Russian specialists of the subject, W. 
Ryabushinsky. Another article published by Istina is devoted 
to “A few traits of the Russian religious mind,” and signed by 
Prof. Nicholas Arseniev, who like Ryabushinsky is a non- 
Catholic scholar.’ Professor Arseniev’s book La Sainte Moscou 
has also been published by Istina. This writer is now lecturing 
at the Russian Orthodox Seminary in New York; so is Prof. 
George Florovsky, an outstanding scholar, whose article on 
the Amsterdam Conference, which he attended, appeared in 
Irenikon.* Both Arseniev and Florovsky have accomplished 
a considerable task in the rapprochement between Eastern and 
Western Christians, though in the U. S. A. they have, as yet, 
had more contacts with Protestant Episcopalian circles than 
with Catholics. Let us recall, however, the work of another 
teacher of the New York Russian Orthodox Seminary, Prof. 
George Fedotov, who edited for Sheed and Ward a Treasury 
of Russian Spirituality. 

A detailed bibliography of the considerable and continually 


growing bulk of writings brought out in the West for a better 
understanding of the East would today fill several catalogue 
volumes. Obviously, such a bibliography cannot be inserted, 
even in abridged form, in the framework of a review article. 
We can give only a few titles and dates of publication, most 


typical of the character and scope of this work. We should 
like to recall, however, a general definition offered by one of 
the promoters of this rapprochement, who has given it the 
name of “Integral Catholicism.” Writing in The Eastern 
Churches Quarterly, Dom Bede Winslow, who is one of its 
editors, tells us: ‘We have used the term Integral Catholi- 
cism .. . because we think it expresses our ideals and is short. 
However, if we wish to consider the question carefully we 


*Cahier 3-4, 1948 
3Cahier 2, 1947 
‘ist trimester 1949. 
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had better study it under two headings: that of the eirenic 
method and that of the liturgical movement” (April-June, 
1945). The eirenic method, Dom Bede Winslow goes on to 
say, is “a habit of mind”; it permits us to avoid all disputes 
and controversies with men of other faiths, yet firmly sustains 
the Catholic point of view and shows fundamental dogmatic 
disagreements. But all apparent, immaterial points of friction 
can be easily removed by this method, such as differences 
of local customs and traditions which have nothing to do 
with revealed truth. As to the liturgical movement, it po- 
tently cooperates with the eirenic method, since it promotes 
the Eastern liturgy for Eastern Catholics, and recognizes it 
as equivalent to Western forms of prayer and divine sacrifice. 

Such a recognition, Dom Bede Winslow writes, is in itself 
already a sign of an “inward reunion.” And since our article 
is concerned with Russia, we must here recall an important 
fact: the Greco-Slavonic liturgy, used in Russia, has now its 
own fully developed Catholic branch. The dream of Wladi- 
mir Solovyev of a Russian-Catholic religious life—truly 
Russian and authentically Catholic—is being realized a la 
lettre. 

Another important step in this “inward reunion” is the 
octave of prayer for unity, held every year in January through- 
out the Catholic world. Though these octaves are celebrated 
by Catholics and for Catholics, they are often marked by 
certain activities pursued in common with non-Catholics, or 
which non-Catholics are invited to attend. The most recent 
example of this eirenic spirit manifested at the octave of 
prayer is the meeting at Lille (France) on January 22, 1950; 
on that day—the Sunday of the octave—-Cardinal Liénart, 
Bishop of Lille, presided at a ceremony attended by the 
Russian Orthodox bishop Cassian Bezobrazov, of the Rus- 
sian Theological Institute of Paris, and by the Rev. Daniel 
Loux, President of the Lille Regional Protestant Council 
(N. Y. Times, Jan. 27th, 1950). 
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One of the earlier octaves (1947) was followed in Paris 
by an ecumenical celebration held by the Orthodox Theo- 
logical Institute; a number of prominent Catholics were 
present: Monsignor Botinelli, head of the Catholic University 
Missions, Monsignor Christopher Dumont, director of the 
Dominican study center Istina (mentioned above), Father 
Dalme, representing the Dominican abbey of Saulchoire, Fr. 
Croquizon, O.S.B., Fr. Paul Maille, $.J., and the Rev. Paul 
Couturier, promoter of the Week of Prayer for Unity (The 
Church Life Journal, Paris, July, 1947). 

These manifestations have, so to speak, pointed the way 
toward an even closer method of eirenic cooperation. This 
intensified method now finds its confirmation in Pius XII’s 
recent statements concerning the subject of work toward re- 
union. A great deal has already been achieved. We are 
fully justified in hoping for even better results, provided we 
do not prove impatient and hasty, but rather seek to evolve a 
long-range program. 

Even today, we are able to judge of the fruit born of the 
“eirenic attitude.” The proof is offered us by the Russian 
Orthodox periodical, One Church, published in New York.’ 
The reaction of this publication is the more interesting be- 
cause One Church is brought out by a Russian Orthodox group 
in America, which is under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch 
of Moscow. The author of the article entitled “The Paschal 
Mystery,” is Simeon S. Bogoslovsky, who gives an excellent 
and unbiased review of a number of Catholic books devoted to 
Easter, the Paschal liturgy and its mystical interpretation. 
Mr. Bogoslovsky mentions in his paper a major work recently 
published on that subject, The Pachal Mystery, by Louis 
Bouyer, Orat’. But the author goes well beyond his sincere 
and even enthusiastic comments on the work itself. He points 
toward a number of other Catholic writings congenial to the 


5Ome Church, April, 1950 
*The Paschal Mystery, by Louis Bouyer, Orat., translated from the French by Sister 
Mary Benoit, R.S.M. (Chicago, Ill.: Henry Regnery Company, 1950) 
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Russian Orthodox mentality; among the works mentioned, we 
find Platonisme et Théologie Mystique, by Rev. Fr. Jean 
Daniélou, S.J., as well as Origéne, Le Signe du Temple and 
The Salvation of the Nations (Sheed and Ward, 1949). Mr. 
Bogoslovsky also mentions other names and titles. He recalls 
in his article that a French translation of the Fathers of the 
Church is being jointly edited by Fathers Daniélou and de 
Lubac, both of them members of the Society of Jesus. That 
any good could come from the sons of St. Ignatius in the eyes 
of a confirmed Russian Orthodox writer placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate is something quite 
unusual. One Church has generally followed the strict trends 
of Russian Orthodox conformism. And “lest the impression 
be left that only Jesuits are in the forefront of this movement,” 
Mr. Bogoslovsky adds to his survey a number of other works 
by Catholic scholars, devoted to Patristic writings. 

From all that has been said above, it is obvious that the 
eirenic movement initiated by Catholics has led to extremely 
satisfactory results and offers a field of mutual contacts full of 
promise. However, all this is developing on our side of the 
Iron Curtain, that is, in the West. We can now ask ourselves 
whether the experience already gained will help us to pene- 
trate the Iron Curtain itself. 

For the present we should not have too many illusions. The 
Russian Orthodox Church inside Russia is not in a situation 
to show herself in any way receptive to thé eirenic appeal. 
On the contrary, the Moscow patriarch has lately stressed with 
particular vigor his rejection of any compromise with the 
Christian West. In his official statements, he is decidedly 
anti-Catholic, and also, let us add, anti-Protestant, and anti- 
Anglican, thus dropping the former Russian tradition of cour- 
tesy toward the Church of England. Moreover, Patriarch 
Alexis’ political utterances are quite in line with the general 
trend of Soviet policy: “war-mongers,” “Titoists” and 
“Papists” are all being equally denounced. 

Keeping these facts in mind, we should, however, not con- 
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sider them as fully expressing the religious atmosphere of 
Orthodox Russia. Politics play but a secondary part in the 
Russian people's religious life. They know, as we do, that 
their established Church is not free. From this point of view 
the Soviet official ecclesiastical set-up can be compared to no 
other religious organization in the world. There are other 
State Churches (in Protestant and Greek Orthodox countries) 
but there are no Churches entirely controlled by the State, 
except in the U.S.S.R. and the satellite lands. 


II 


So far as Russia is concerned, this is not an entirely new phe- 
nomenon. From the days of Peter the Great, the Russian 
state has crushed the Church. Patriarch Alexis’ utterings are 
not much more subservient than the writings, let us say, of 
Pobyedonostzev, procurator of the Holy Synod under Tsar 
Alexander III. Pobyedonostzev, who was the Russian state’s 
“grey eminence” at the end of the last century, was the mouth- 
piece of the most reactionary, fanatical and intolerant brand of 
Russian Orthodoxy. However, it was precisely Pobyedo- 
nostzey’s excesses which stimulated a vigorous protest in truly 
Christian and sincere Russian-Orthodox circles. This protest 
was voiced by Nicholas Berdyaev, by Father Sergius Bulga- 
kov, the great theologian and founder of the Paris Institute of 
St. Sergius, and by a number of other prominent priests and 
laymen who promoted a Russian Orthodox revival, first in 
Russia, and later abroad (when they were ostracized by the 
Bolsheviks). 

We may hope that such a protest is also felt in the heart of 
many a Soviet citizen; but what we know for sure is that under 
the impact of the NKVD (or whatever other forms the police 
state assumes), no protest can be expressed or even feebly 
uttered, and that the Patriarch himself is the hostage of totali- 
tarian tyranny. 

We should not, however, be too hasty to brush aside the 
importance of the Patriarchal Church in reclaiming Christ- 
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ianity from godless Communist forces. As Professor Timasheft 
has repeatedly stressed, the established Russian Orthodox 
Church in the U.S.S.R. is the only representative under strict 
Communist rule of a doctrine which is neither atheist nor 
materialistic. In the churches alone, no matter how few and 
how strictly controlled, the message of love is heard and op- 
posed to the message of hate. And to quote Dr. Timasheff: 
“At the present time, the faithful can go to church without 
having to fear direct suffering or to learn of the arrest of their 
beloved pastor, or to hear sacrilegious chants at the church 
entrance; they can rejoice in church bells. A new contingent 
of priests is being trained in two academies and ten seminaries. 
... There are ninety monasteries, existing under the status of 
agricultural communes or professional arte/ls (professional 
corporations).”’ Dr. Timasheff stresses that “the Church has 
paid a heavy price for these concessions,” and is “deprived of 
the possibility of denouncing official godlessness.”” On the 
other hand, the Church in Russia has never subscribed to 
materialism and atheistic trends. Moreover, no fundamental 
elements on which the Church is based—dogma, liturgy, ec- 
clesiastical tradition—have been sacrificed by the Russian 
Orthodox hierarchy. Church services are performed with 
the usual ritual, pomp and magnificence in the Moscow 
cathedrals, and with profoundly touching and edifying piety 
in village and small-town churches. This has been reported 
by many eyewitnesses, and needs, it seems, no further confir- 
mation. It can be approximatively surmised that 50 per cent 
of Russian’s population have remained faithful and practicing 
Christians; and this in spite of more than thirty years of a 
determined antireligious policy pursued by every means, from 
open persecution to secret oppression and intimidation. 

The survival of religion in Russia is due to many factors: 
to the faithfulness observed by the people toward the evan- 
gelic message; to the splendors of the liturgy, which no Com- 


TQuoted from the Russian daily newspaper, Nowoye Russkoye Slowo, published in 
New York, April 2, 1950. 
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munist “civil” ritual can replace; to the deep awareness of the 
Russian masses of the meaning of the sacraments; to the cen- 
tury-old observance of feasts and of the church calendar; to 
the religious formation offered in Christian homes and fam- 
ilies to children, otherwise exposed to Communist indoctrin- 
ation. And no doubt this survival is mainly due to oral 
tradition devoutly preserved from generation to generation, 
and which goes back to the purest sources of Christianity. 

Curiously enough, this point is vividly brought out by the 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, the official organ of the 
Church in the U.S.S.R. In an article entitled “The role of 
oral tradition in the history of the development of ancient 
ecclesiastical thought,”* Prof. B. 1. Sagarda writes concerning 
the age of Arianism: “Schools were shaken. The most learned 
men hesitated ; not only those who were crowned with the fame 
of knowledge, but even those bearing a high ecclesiastical 
rank. The simple faith of the people alone remained un- 
shaken. This faith was inherited from the deepest sources of 
oral tradition. It was nourished with piety, consecrated by 
religious cult; it was sealed with the blood of martyrs, and it 
was victorious.” 

The Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate offers most illu- 
minating reading. This periodical, though strictly controlled 
by official censorship, still manages to convey a great deal to 
its readers, especially to those who know how to read between 
the lines. Obviously enough, the Journal is a source of official 
news and information concerning the hierarchy and its im- 
mediate “State duties.” It is grievous, of course, to find in the 
Journal's pages so many declarations of loyalty to the estab- 
lished regime. Yet on the other hand, we find in it extremely 
interesting data as to the organization of the new ecclesiastical 
schools: the two academies and the seminaries. The general 
directives given out by these establishments call for true 
priestly vocations, for a zealous service to the Church, for 


‘Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, No. 2, 1949. 
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extensive studies and training. The main theological Academy 
has been transferred from Moscow to the Abbey of St. Ser- 
gius and the Trinity; this is one of Russia’s most famous and 
revered national shrines—a symbol of strict monasticism and 
ascetism, since it was founded by the great Russian saint of the 
fourteenth century, Sergius of Radonezh, recently recognized 
by Rome as a saint of the Universal Church. This transfer of 
the Theological Academy to Radonezh is in itself one of the 
most significant events in recent Soviet church history. 

Besides informative material the Journal offers articles on 
Russian religious culture and stresses the enlightenment 
brought to medieval Russia by the monks who acted as 
chroniclers, ikon-painters and later as printers. The fruits of 
Christian civilization are described fully by the authors and 
with ample historical detail. We also find in the Journal the 
lives of Russian saints—for example, the story of St. Euphro- 
sinia, princess of Suzdal, who lived in the early thirteenth 
century. During her widowhood, St. Euphrosinia retired to a 
monastery and devoted herself to a life of prayer and morti- 
fication. “She was most moved and edified by the liturgy of 
holy week. ... She fell at the feet of the Saviour of mankind, 
fearing to be some day among those who betrayed him. Re- 
turning to her cell, she continued to pray, and suffered so 
intensively, that she felt pain in her hands and feet, where the 
nails had pierced Him.... Christ himself appeared to her and 
blessed her... . ‘My Lord,’ exclaimed the saint, ‘how could 
men crucify Thee!’...’” 

The publication of the texts we have quoted are in them- 
selves a considerable achievement in the land of the godless. 
But these achievements would be nothing without the support 
of the masses, of the “people of the word,” who still represent 
holy Russia. It was long doubted that these people had re- 
mained faithful. Actually, it was only during the second 
World War that the survival of the Christian faith in Russia 


*Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, No. 3. 1949. 
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became definitely clear. The survival was obvious when the 
peasant army raised against Hitler revealed Russia’s true face. 
The various relief organizations (including Vatican missions) 
which visited Russian prisoners of war and slave laborers in 
Germany during the war discovered that these men desperately 
demanded not only material aid but spiritual food. Gospels, 
prayer books, ikons, were distributed in large numbers and 
eagerly accepted. Among the prisoners and slaves there were 
many humble village priests, who set up their chapels in 
barracks and huts. After these camps were liberated by the 
Allies, religious life was intensified. Rituals, church calendars, 
edifying pamphlets and musical scores for church choirs were 
printed. These cheap and uncouth publications bear the stamp 
of D.P. camps and relief centers. They cannot compare with 
the fine editions we enjoy in this country. But they are infi- 
nitely moving and inspiring in their very simplicity. 

We have come to discover that “the people of the word” are 
still alive behind the iron curtain. What must be done to help 
them bear their cross? First of all, it seems, we should recog- 
nize the weight of their burden and the heroic fidelity which 
they have shown. Thus, through the iron curtain, we shall see 
the faces of our brothers. These faces are still shrouded in 
mist, veiled with the obscurity of a world which knows no 
freedom. It is essential, however, to remember their dignity 
as Christians. A high-handed attitude would hurt a sensibility 
already sorely tried. Many of these men and women are better 
Christians than we. A group of Russian D.P.’s, so the story 
goes, came on Easter night to attend the Paschal vigil and 
Mass in a Russian Orthodox church somewhere in Europe. 
They said they wanted to receive communion, and were re- 
minded that they would have to go to confession. They 
answered that they would do so as soon as the priest would 
come to hear their confessions. They were then told that they 
would have to fast for a certain number of hours before re- 
ceiving the Holy Eucharist. The D.P.’s answered that this 
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was quite all right, because they had partaken of no food since 
the early morning. In other words, they had been fasting for 
some twelve hours in expectation of the great Easter agape. 

From the material quoted in this article, a few conclusive 
points might perhaps be drawn. The great eirenic work we 
have described in our first pages is bound, if continued, to bear 
even more ample fruit. And it should be pursued not only on 
the abstract level, not only through scholarly research and 
writings, but also through a direct and, we might say, an 
existential method. As Solovyev had foreseen some fifty years 
ago, the Russian people have come of age, matured by suffer- 
ing and ordeal. The revolution has deeply stirred the Russian 
masses, who have come forward to exercise functions formerly 
held by a limited class. In this sense it can be truly said that 
these masses are “knocking at the door of universal history.” 
Sons of peasants and workers are, in spite of totalitarian 
tyranny—and perhaps in defiance of it—awakening to a new 
consciousness. Today they and their Church are still enslaved 
by a police state. Tomorrow they will become free, and will 
have to solve their own spiritual destiny. 

The fact that Christian tradition has not been lost in Russia 
is of infinite importance for the future of the eirenic move- 
ment. And already we have indications that men of simple 
faith in Russia have a deep sense of universality, as stressed by 
Solovyev. This sense has not been killed by the Iron Curtain. 
Qn the contrary, forced isolation has stimulated in many Rus- 
sian hearts the wish to meet their fellow men on the other side 
of the curtain. I have had the opportunity of encountering 
among the Russian D.P.’s men and women who have a remark- 
able intuition of the Universal Church. These sons of peasants, 
born in faraway Russian or Siberian villages, have none of the 
prejudices against “Rome” which were nourished by the 
former type of Russian Orthodox. Some of these men and 
women have become Catholics. Others, remaining in their 
own faith, express both interest, respect and sympathy for the 
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Catholic way. Questions of liturgy and rite, and even questions 
of dogma are almost instinctively grasped by these primitive, 
but keen and honest minds; incapable of sophisms, they are 
deeply sensitive to true religious manifestations. This is a 
cross-section, no doubt, of the Russian religious mind today. 
What we immediately discover in these men and women is that 
they are sincere, fervent and serious Christians. We should 
meet them on their own level. This in itself is a way that will 
lead us through the Iron Curtain. 





A Reappraisal of the 
Doctrine of Free Speech 


GERHART NIEMEYER 
I 


S THIS paper purports to deal with some of the diffi- 
culties which a consistent application of the traditional 


doctrine of free speech has caused to arise in modern 
society, a working definition of the subject of inquiry is a 
necessary first step. Without attempting to establish a formula 
for all purposes, I shall use the term “freedom of speech” 
as denoting a principle which precludes any classification or 
judgment of public utterances on public matters aiming at 
selection of some of these utterances for favorable and others 
for unfavorable treatment by the authorities. Under freedom 
of speech, all ideas bearing on common affairs are considered 
to be equally entitled to expression, regardless of their con- 
tent and intrinsic value. The principle calls for an official 
attitude of neutrality on the part of the authorities, denying 
them the right to establish and practice any public preference 
for one class of ideas over another. In this sense, freedom 
of speech may be called a nonpreferential treatment of the 
contents of public utterances by the community as a whole. 
Thus defined, the doctrine of free speech would not seem 
incompatible with an occasional curtailment of utterances 
based on the fear that certain prevailing circumstances might 
lend a damaging effect to otherwise permissible ideas. The 
characteristic feature of the doctrine of free speech must be 
found, not in the complete absence of any restrictions at any 
time, but in the refusal to allow value distinctions between 
various types of ideas to have influence on the public treat- 
ment of utterances. 
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This principle of nonpreference in matters of public expres- 
sion is based on certain characteristic beliefs which it is useful 
to recall at this point. They may be conveniently classified 
under three headings: belief in the free quest for truth, belief 
in the free determination of the will of the people, and belief 
in the rational method of discussion as a “common good” of 
the social order. Each of these values is conceived to be 
desirable from the point of view of individual interests as 
well as from the point of view of the common interest. Truth 
is approached in a continuous process of intellectual advance, 
progressing from one insight to another by way of criticism 
and correction. The stimulus for this movement is found in 
the critical faculties of each individual mind, so that a guar- 
antee of free expression must be considered the best condition 
for a rapid and general advance to higher levels of rational 
insight. Similarly, the freely formed popular will is posited 
as that form of social organization which is of the highest 
value both to the individual interests of men and to the com- 
munity as such. The people’s will is held to be free when 
every individual member is assured of an active contributing 
function in it. The outvoted minority of today must be allowed 
a chance to win members of the majority to its views, and an 
unhindered circulation of ideas is the obvious means to secure 
that end. Again, discussion as a method of social change and 
of settlement of conflicts is considered to be of equal value 
for each individual and for society. It is seen above all as 
the method of peace. Only rational clarification of the issues 
of conflict can pave the way for a true settlement, while irra- 
tional methods must lead to violence. Freedom of expression 
is held to be the prerequisite of any rational discussion. When 
all parties involved in a dispute have an unhindered chance 
to express themselves and to air their grievances, error will 
be publicly revealed and solutions will suggest themselves. 
Moreover, freedom of speech is considered the best antidote 
to hatred, because the relief felt by the hater for having 
spoken his mind and the patience of the victim in being will- 
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ing to listen eliminates hard feelings more effectively than 
all repression and restriction could. 

If it is true that the doctrine of free speech is inspired by 
these axiomatic beliefs, we must allow it to stand and fall 
with the soundness of these assumptions. This paper is an 
attempt to criticize the traditional doctrine of freedom of 
expression at the point of its underlying assumptions. The 
attack is directed not against these assumptions in themselves 
but against the effect which the doctrine has on them when 
consistently applied. For the purposes of this paper, we shall 
therefore accept the basic beliefs while attempting to prove 
that the principle of free speech tends to discredit and in- 
validate every one of them in course of time. In other words, 
this doctrine deserves to be criticized because it is so ill con- 
ceived that it deprives itself of its own justification by destroy- 
ing the value foundations on which it rests. Like much of 
political liberalism, it turns out to be a self-defeating 


proposition. 
II 


Considering first the idea of truth, it is obvious that free- 
dom of speech is meant to express the deepest possible respect 
for the pre-eminent value of truth. Freedom of speech con- 
stitutes a guarantee against any interference on the part of 
those in power with the ceaseless pursuit of truth, regardless 
of whether the motives for such interference may stem from 
selfish or from legitimate social interests. Thus even where 
the cause of truth might result in damage or injury to the 
functions of social power, the doctrine of free speech gives 
it precedence over the interests of sovereignty. Thus it is clear 
that the demand for free speech has sprung from profound 
reverence for the royal majesty of truth and a disposition to 
place it above all kinds of human self-love. But it seems that 
freedom of speech operates like some of the measuring devices 
of which physicists tell us, devices which when applied change 
the very reality which they are supposed to measure. 
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For the principle of free speech, although born of rever- 
ence for truth, proceeds to dethrone any truth already gained 
by guaranteeing that the further quest will not be affected 
by respect for what insight has been won. It establishes the 
official assumption that all new ideas have an equal chance 
to be true, but it likewise establishes the assumption that all 
accepted ideas have an equal chance to be false. Truth once 
found is supposed to stand up under the impact of criticism 
and to prove itself in the crucible of discussion. While this 
assumption itself may be questioned on the ground that truth 
often is disagreeable and unpopular, it means in practice that 
accepted truth is not conceded any kind of official preference 
over new ideas. Although believed to be true, it is entered 
on equal terms with untried propositions in the general race 
of ideas. Thus an official stamp reading “Very likely untrue. 
Shake well before using and apply with extreme caution!” 
is placed on every kind of truth known to men. This tends 
to destroy the very expectation on which the entire doctrine 
of free speech is based. That doctrine cannot have any mean- 
ing unless the exchange of ideas is believed to yield some 
result. Nevertheless, the official skepticism implied in the 
principle of free speech eliminates that goal, for when the 
result has been attained, the competition is encouraged to 
continue without pause. In this sense it can be said that real- 
ized truth is not treated as involving any obligation: it is not 
held to demand any deference, to impose any restraint on will 
or thought. Victor today, it is once more contestant tomor- 
row; its reign, in the light of freedom of speech, is that of a 
fleeting moment and implies no commitment. 

Now the dialectic movement of the mind from step to 
step and from lower to higher insight is certainly the only 
practical method of gaining knowledge which is known to 
man. But there is an important difference between a Socratic 
open mind and the nonpreferential attitude implied in the 
doctrine of free speech. A gradual ascent on the dialectic 
ladder requires that insights once gained should be treated 
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with the profound respect which is due to the hallowed 
ground of truth: they are the rungs on which we stand, be 
it for further advance or for the wide view they enable us 
to have. In a regime of free speech, nothing is considered 
worthy of such respect; every truth is treated as a potential 
untruth, and every untruth as a potential truth. Thus the 
very concept of truth recedes into a nebulous background: 
a goal never to be attained; while at the same time the quest 
for truth begins to assume a value of its own. In the place of 
deepening knowledge we find an ideal of constant change. 
To the extent to which the “pursuit of truth” is identified with 
discussion the latter takes the place of the pre-eminent value, 
thus usurping the quality of an end which ought to be attrib- 
uted only to truth as such. It seems good and desirable to 
keep talking, while the result of the talk becomes something 
of secondary importance, a by-product which is destined to 
be discarded as soon as it has been obtained. In this way, the 
quest for truth is turned into an exciting game rather than 
a serious and exacting endeavor, a game in which, like the 
Caucus Race in “Alice,” all are winners and receive the prize 
of official recognition. 

It is important to remember that what we expect to emerge 
from free public discussion is, above all, truth regarding 
standards of conduct, i.e., moral truth. Scientific knowledge 
is certainly an eminent value and as such has inspired the 
demand for free speech, but moral truth is what we have in 
mind when considering most of the problems of free speech. 
“Free trade in ideas,” as Justice Holmes stated this belief in 
the Abrams case, is the best way to reach the “ultimate good.” 
What follows if we treat all kinds of ideas concerning the 
ultimate good in the same way, granting to every one of them 
the same claim to the title of potential truth? Firstly, such 
practice implies an admission that no moral truth is known 
to us as deserving preference or protection. At least this 
would be so if freedom of speech were rigorously applied 
without any restrictions. Since in reality the principle is not 
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extended to utterances which constitute slander, libel, fraud 
or other attempts to do harm to some private individual, a 
distinction must be made between moral truth regarding inter- 
individual relations and moral truth regarding political 
affairs. It is only with respect to the latter that freedom of 
speech maintains an attitude of moral agnosticism. We have 
no doubt about moral obligations in private affairs, and we 
expect the authorities to defend recognized truth concern- 
ing such matters with all the means at their disposal. If, on 
the other hand, we demand a neutral attitude on the part of 
the authorities in all moral questions of political concern, 
we acknowledge thereby that the moral insights of our pri- 
vate relations have no bearing on these issues, and that stand- 
ards of political morality are a matter of discussion rather 
than of careful cultivation. 

Secondly, a nonpreferential treatment of all ideas concern- 
ing the “ultimate good’ means that disinterested ideas are 
not publicly conceded to deserve preference over self-inter- 
ested ideas. We find therein an implied suggestion that moral 
truth might be expected to emerge from the clash of high- 
powered interests just as well as from the exchange of de- 
tached insights by scholars and saints. The protagonists of 
free speech seem to believe that only when all individuals 
have a chance to make known their particular desires can 
an “ultimate good” emerge. The “ultimate good” thus begins 
to appear as a constantly changing and shifting resultant of 
interests, rather than as a product of common thought. 

In a society in which truth is officially treated as but a 
passing rest in an endless movement of discussion, and good- 
ness is considered a matter of popular agreement, a general 
indifference regarding absolutes begins to spread. Under the 
influence of relativism, ideas as such lose that intended rela- 
tion to truth which originally caused them to be guaranteed 
the full measure of free expression. Where absolutes are no 
longer taken seriously, political ideas are sought not for the 
sake of knowledge, but for mere effectiveness. The more 
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such relativization progresses, the more the guarantee of free 
speech serves to bring about something quite opposite from 
what was originally intended. In a general relativistic 
atmosphere, ideas become above all formidable weapons. 
There is an emotional vacuum in such a society, and ideas 
which are capable of filling it are apt to engender great 
political power. While in an age of rationalism liberty 
of speech served the individual as a defense against tyran- 
nical monarchs and majorities, in an age of relativism it 
turns into aggressive power in the handsof demagogues 
and dictators. In such an environment, the rigorous adher- 
ence to the free speech doctrine is tantamount to an official 
encouragement for tyrants, their success being made possible 
by words and ideas which have been conceived, not from a 
desire for truth but from lust for power, and which are meant 
not to dispel ignorance but to exploit it. No amount of free 
discussion can conduce to truth when such ideas dominate 
the market place. The masses from whose mental world the 
awareness of common standards of truth and goodness has 
receded are prone to accept not that which is true but that 
which is emotionally best fitted to their prevalent mood. 
Hitler’s racial doctrine was thus received, in spite of many 
effective refutations by scholars and philosophers. In the 
absence of real respect for truth, not the best insight but the 
most powerful weapon of propaganda prevailed. A regime 
of free speech in a period of relativism means that all those 
who are anxious to join in a general race for power by means 
of ideas find the whole arsenal of mental weapons officially 
reserved for any misuse they care to make of them. 


III 


The second underlying belief of the doctrine of free speech 
is that in the supreme authority of a freely formed popular 
will. The notion of the “people’s will,” conceived as the col- 
lective willing of all individual members of the community, 
implies respect for the opinion of each and seems to demand 
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a guarantee for every member to express his ideas freely and 
thereby to make his contribution to the collective will. Un- 
hindered circulation of ideas is thus considered a requisite for 
the conversion of minorities into majorities, and as the only 
conceivable remedy for errors and mistakes. In order to visu- 
alize how free speech is linked to the concept of the people’s 
will, it will be well to recall the model of the assembly of 
free men in which every member was respectfully listened 
to and a consensus was reached after all possible points of 
view had been stated—a model which certainly has inspired 
the doctrine of freedom of speech. 

It is here that we can find the hidden clues to the mean- 
ing of the concept of the “people” and to the effects which 
freedom of speech has on that notion. The democratic as- 
sembly implies a selective conception of membership. It con- 
sists of very definite classes of people. Not only is its member- 
ship restricted according to age (and sometimes to sex), but 
it also excludes the foreigner, the traitor, and the rebel. It 
also implies a certain selectiveness regarding the contribu- 
tions of members to the common will. The ideas which have 
a right to be heard in the assembly are characterized by a 
certain quality, the quality of public faith which the indi- 
vidual members owe to each other. Against the background 
of a fundamental will to stay together and to keep faith with 
one another, differences of opinion are held to be valuable 
contributions to common wisdom. When differences develop 
to the point where they disrupt the bond of mutual loyalty, 
they constitute either treason or rebellion and involve for- 
feiture of the right to be heard peacefully. Thus the con- 
cept of “the people” seen in the light of the right of speech 
is a concept of exclusion and inclusion. It implies an element 
of moral obligation and moral qualification which is the basis 
for the authority attributed to it. Only within the limits of 
these qualifications do public utterances have a right to pub- 
lic hearing. Our thesis is that the doctrine of free speech 
tends to obliterate this criterion of moral qualification and 
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thus to deprive the concept of “the people” of its distinctive- 
ness and its authority. In doing so, it destroys the very foun- 
dation on which its claim to validity rests. 

The problem with which we are dealing here is not that 
of defining treason and sedition—-a very difficult question 
which does not come within the purview of this paper. At 
this point the question which concerns us is whether the doc- 
trine of free speech admits of any criterion by which utter- 
ances may be recognized as either belonging to the circle of 
mutual loyalty or denying the basic community. Such a cri- 
terion would not be invalidated by the circumstance that it 
might be very difficult to apply in practice. Even if its appli- 
cation were a matter of great delicacy and numerous doubts, 
the very acknowledgment of a difference between qualified 
and nonqualified utterances would be of the utmost impor- 
tance. Actually, the doctrine of free speech knows of no such 
distinction. The guarantee of free expression means that any 
kind of idea, any public statement, any political intention is 
officially treated as if it were born of a spirit of public faith 
between the members of the community. A general presump- 
tion of loyalty is thereby established for any political will 
which cares to express itself. No kind of political idea is 
denied the potential quality of being “the people’s will.” Sedi- 
tion and treason are confined to overt action. The notion that 
there are ideas which maintain and nourish the community 
and others which disrupt and dissolve it is explicitly rejected. 
No statement as such, whatever its content and implication 
may be, is held to indicate disloyalty or lack of public faith. 

Under the influence of this all-inclusive sanction of every 
possible utterance, the concept of “the people” tends to lose 
its selective and exclusive character. The element of qualifi- 
cation for the right of a public hearing gradually disappears, 
and “the people” is conceived more and more simply as a 
physical multitude of persons rather than as entity held to- 
gether by mutual obligation. Since there is no criterion of 
exclusion, there is none of inclusion either. Anything may 
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claim to belong to the “will of the people,” hence everybody 
may claim to be “of the people.” If anything publicly said 
must be accorded full respect because it could conceivably 
develop into the communal will, the concept of the com- 
munity loses any limitation and shape which it may have had. 
At the same time, it also loses the underlying justification of 
the authority of “the people,” insofar as that authority is 
grounded in moral qualities. “The people” seen as a mere 
physical multitude, as but a statistical concept, can command 
respect for nothing but its physical power. It no longer obli- 
gates, it merely compels. 

Under the influence of the nonselective doctrine of free 
speech, “the people’ gradually loses the appearance of an 
ordered, structured entity and begins to figure in men’s minds 
as something shapeless, formless, bottomless and entirely 
incomprehensible. Who or what are “the people’? What 
does it take to be one of them? The less clear our principles 
become by which such questions must be answered, the more 
speculative and demagogical are the answers offered to the 
public in practical politics. Communists maintain that only 
they and their adherents constitute “the people,” because 
they claim to stand for the alleged will of the masses. Fascists 
assert that their movement alone embodies the true character 
of “the people,” because it breathes a spirit of national re- 
sistance and heroism. Both movements deny to all their 
opponents the capacity to be part of the “real people,” ex- 
cluding them thereby from participation in political life. 
Such tendencies are living evidence of the uncertainties aris- 
ing from the dissipation of genuine criteria of exclusion and 
inclusion regarding the community of “the people,” the latter 
understood as the supreme authority of political will. If a 
church that had defined itself at first as the community of all 
who believe in certain religious truths, later discarded that 
criterion and in a spirit of broad-mindedness included in its 
membership all who had expressed an interest by sometimes 
attending services, and later still all who had discussed or just 
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come to know its beliefs, the concept of the church would 
simply evaporate. Thus the concept of “the people” as the 
supreme political authority has tended to evaporate in our 
age, and the nonpreferential doctrine of free speech has been 
one of the main contributing factors in this development. At 
the same time, this evanescence of “the people” as a criterion 
of moral authority has also deprived the doctrine of free 
speech of its own justification. Like Midas, this doctrine seems 
to be unable to use whatever it touches. 


IV 


“But,” some will object, “this is a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the doctrine of free speech. Far from being neutral in 
respect to morality, it insists on the rational process as the only 
moral way of conducting social affairs. It is definitely com- 
mitted to reason as the supreme ‘common good’ and promotes 
this highest social value by compelling everyone to listen to 
others, to answer argument by argument rather than by force. 
The reasoning process is the only practical alternative to 
violence in human relations. Men will not be prepared to 
reason unless they are taught that others may have arguments 
as good or better than their own. It is the official insistence on 
open-mindedness which gives rise to that attitude of practical 
reasonableness which is our only hope for peace. Hence readi- 
ness to allow any argument which people may want to advance 
is far from moral neutrality. On the contrary, it constitutes 
essentially a moral commitment.” In this or a similar way one 
would expect the proponents of free speech to formulate the 
idea of the “common good” on which the doctrine is based. 
Again, leaving aside any argument about the correctness of 
this assumption, one may ask what becomes of it when freedom 
of speech is applied to this concept. 

The moral value which is here invoked is that of reason- 
ableness. The principle of free speech, however, compels its 
adherents to refrain from any official preference of words 
which are uttered in a spirit of reasonableness over words 
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which spring from a rejection of both reasonableness and 
reason. As a matter of fact, the rational motive is implicitly 
presupposed. In the words of Professor Cooper: 


Indeed, no opinion or doctrine, of whatever nature it be or whatever be its 
tendency, ought to be suppressed. For it is either manifestly true or it is 
manifestly false, or its truth or falsehood is dubious. Its tendency is manifestly 
good, or it is manifestly bad, or it is dubious and concealed. There are no 
other assignable conditions, no other functions of the problem. 

In the case of its being manifestly true and of good tendency there can be 
no dispute. Nor in the case of its being manifestly otherwise; for by the terms 
it can mislead nobody. If its truth or its tendency be dubious, it is clear that 
nothing can bring the good to light, or expose the evil, but full and free dis- 
cussion. Until this takes place, a plausible fallacy may do harm; but discussion 
is sure to elicit the truth and fix public opinion on a proper basis, and nothing 
else can do it.’ 


Both rationality and reasonableness are here taken for 
granted as the sole or dominant motives of public expression. 
These values are not seen as a “common good” which must 
be eagerly sought and carefully guarded, but as a natural 
disposition of man upon which one can count as on the rising 
of the sun. Free speech is considered as but the proper method 
to derive the maximum benefit from that trait of human nature. 

Obviously there is a difference between discussion carried on 
with an open-minded attitude and a fight for power in which 
words are used merely as the main tools. Speech is not the 
chosen and reserved instrument of sweet reasonableness, nor 
force the only method of which the irrational will can avail 
itself. Words and force are both tools, and either tool can be 
used for varying ends. As the doctrine of free speech sanctions 
all public utterances regardless of their ends, it tends to blur 
this distinction. Under its influence, people no longer aim at 
rationality or reasonableness as the supreme “common good,” 
but merely cling to the external forms of discussion as such. 
The doctrine of free speech may have been meant to insure 
rationality, but when actually applied to political life it simply 


° Quoted in Theodore Sc hroeder, f ree Speer h for Radi als (New York, 1916), p. 43 
(italics mine). 
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insists that everything in politics be done in the form of speech. 
Thus it tends to convert the underlying notion of a moral good 
into a concept of method rather than spirit. Its protection is 
granted to the process of talking rather than to the attitude of 
reasonableness, thereby according to the means of discussion 
and persuasion the dignity of an ultimate end. In the words of 
Professor Sidney Hook: “The strategic freedoms are those of 
method; they must be maintained above all.” When official 
policy thus emphasizes the interlocutory forms of politics, the 
people tend to believe that the externals of this process are a 
guarantee of an underlying moral will, and that abidance by 
these forms constitutes the supreme “common good.”” Observ- 
ance of rules rather than cultivation of a certain spirit becomes 
the mark of obligation and the governing principle of social 
relations. 

Once the idea of the “common good” has been formalized 
and emptied of its content, freedom of speech actually amounts 
to an official encouragement for every person or group that 
knows how to use the methods of democracy for the end of 
destroying its substance. The technique of talking, in and out 
of parliamentary bodies, is assured of official protection re- 
gardless of the underlying motives or intentions. Consequently, 
he who can master that technique can always count on a certain 
amount of support and approval, both by the authorities and 
the public. As the “common good” appears to be identical 
with procedural forms, any literal observance of the methods 
takes the place of moral legitimation. To the extent to which 
the methods are misused for ends which are in conflict with the 
ideal of rationality and reasonableness, this legitimation breaks 
down in practice. To the same degree the notion of the “com- 
mon good” in itself becomes obscure, hazy, and more and more 
inapplicable to realities. A people which experiences this 
kind of progressive dissipation of the moral core of public life 
will one day become conscious of its lack of direction and will 
in mortal fright embrace any ideological substitute that hap- 
pens to present itself in a plausible disguise. 





V 


We arrive at the conclusion that the traditional doctrine of 
free speech, when consistently applied, has the tendency to 
destroy its own premises, such as the concept of truth, the 
notion of the authoritative “will of the people,” and the ideal 
of rationality and reasonableness as the supreme “common 
good.” While this erosion of the foundations may take place 
underneath the surface and not come to light until it has made 
considerable progress, a number of practical consequences 
can be observed immediately. We shall touch here briefly on 
(1) the question of criminal subversiveness, (2) recognition 
of foreign governments, and (3) the problem of the defense of 
a free society against its ideological enemies. In every case, 
we shall endeavor to show how the principle of free speech 
prevents these questions from being answered satisfactorily. 

1) There is general agreement that subversion is a crime. 
Criminal activities are not protected by the doctrine of free 
speech, as is evidenced by the fact that no utterance is allowed 
which is made with the intention of injuring the life, limb, or 
property of others. Such an utterance can be recognized as a 
direct attack on the person of a human being, classified as a 
clear evil, and thereby placed outside of the scope of freedom 
of speech. Now one can use this analogy and define subversion 
as an attack on the existence of the entire community. But what 
is injury to the “life, limb or property” of the community, if 
these terms can be applied figuratively? Can we recognize an 
intention to do harm to the people as a whole unless we have a 
clear notion of what it takes to keep the people in a state of 
healthy and vigorous being? Under the influence of freedom 
of speech, any awareness of such conditions of communal ex- 
istence is gradually dissipated. When “the people” is con- 
ceived as a mere physical multitude, a statistical group with 
no shape, order, or meaning, it is difficult to see how it can 
be injured or attacked except from the outside. If it is not 
clear what harm subversion causes and what good it attacks, 
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it is impossible to distinguish subversive from other political 
activities. Still, no society, not even the most relativistic one, 
can do without protection against subversion. A relativistic 
society finds itself thus caught in a dilemma, between the 
necessity of defending itself against its owa internal enemies 
and the impossibility of finding a clear moral criterion of 
subversiveness. It escapes this dilemma by confining subver- 
sion to attempts to overthrow the government. The curious 
paradox results that a “free” society classifies injury to its 
government as a crime while looking with indifference on 
activities which undermine the spirit of community that is the 
only basis of freedom and mutual acceptance. The arbitrary 
and tyrannical possibilities contained in this “solution” do not 
come to light in normal times in which freedom of speech 
offers a wide leeway to all kinds of political tendencies. But in 
times of danger, when the problem of subversiveness becomes 
pressing, the application of the government-protecting concept 
of subversion leads to gross injustices. The government, in 
possession of this keen weapon, then feels justified in throwing 
up a protective wall not only around its own safety, but also 
around any chance policy on which it may have decided. Thus 
the shocking decisions of the repression years 1918-1921 may 
be said to result from a doctrine which is incapable of con- 
ceiving an injury to the community in any other way than as an 
attack on the government. When the notion of “the people” as 
a moral community disappears, “public order” remains the 
only point of reference for defining subversion, and govern- 
mental infallibility its ultimate ratio. 

2) Similar consequences result from the traditional doctrine 
of free speech in the field of international relations. While it 
is the absence of a satisfactory concept of “the people” which 
spoils the definition of “subversion,” the policy of recognition 
is handicapped when the notion of the “common good” turns 
hazy. In ordinary times, when the recognition of governments 
is not a vital matter in international relations, any de facto 
criterion will serve as a formula by which one can decide 
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which government should be recognized and which should 
not. But in an age in which international wars are closely re- 
lated to domestic tensions and different types of government 
represent strongly conflicting ideologies, recognition becomes 
more than a mere formality. It is then of vital importance to 
know which government should be supported by recognition 
and which weakened by a policy of non-recognition. It appears 
however, that nations which have been used to identify the 
value of the “common good” with the external methods of 
democracy have the greatest difficulties in distinguishing 
between good and bad governments. For instance, the only 
definition of dictatorship of which such a nation can conceive 
is in terms of violent methods as distinct from nonviolent 
methods. If a dictator is shrewd enough to use parliamentary 
practices on his way to power and to maintain a parliamentary 
front when in power, he may live and die as a fascist ruler with 
the approval of the democratic governments. What he does to 
the community of the people over whom he rules, how he in- 
fluences their daily lives, their trust in each other, their values, 
their inner balance—these are matters which do not enter into 
consideration. Nations which are accustomed to slight such 
questions in their own domestic policies are not inclined to let 
them influence a policy of recognition of foreign regimes. The 
same agnosticism regarding the moral basis of communities 
induces many people in democratic countries not to distinguish 
between conflicting national causes in terms of moral worth. 
The habit of shrugging one’s shoulders about the ideal of the 
“common good” regarding one’s own country results in a gen- 
eral skepticism concerning all national causes. One arrives at 
the conclusion that the others are probably fighting for objects 
which are just as good or as bad as those of one’s own country, 
or even that no causes of moral concern are involved in war at 
all. People who fail to see a distinction between contending 
causes must ultimately come to feel that really nothing is at 


stake but survival. 
3) The greatest difficulty produced by the traditional doc- 
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trine of free speech is that encountered by a “free” society 
which is compelled to define its attitude toward those who 
desire to end its freedom. Is it not the nature of liberty to 
provide a comfortable berth even for those who oppose the 
existing order of things, and would that principle not demand 
toleration for the very enemies of freedom? Could not the 
foes of a “free” society claim that they desire to destroy the 
existing order of freedom merely in the name of a higher 
freedom, and would not that claim have to be allowed, in view 
of our basic lack of certain knowledge of what freedom is? 
In other words, is a “free” society entitled to defend itself at 
all? The problem is not identical with that of criminal sub- 
versiveness. Nor does it arise from the appearance, in our 
time, of totalitarian movements as such. Some totalitarian 
movements have been recognized as obvious enemies against 
which a “free” society has decided to defend itself and its 
institutions. But others are still in an ambiguous relation to 
“free” societies, a relation in which their character of either 
friend or foe is not clear. Fascism, once its characteristics were 
fully known, could be classified as an enemy because it lacked 
a clear and consistent political philosophy, perverted ideas for 
political effect, and substituted romantic slogans for rational 
objectiveness. These traits were so opposed to liberal prin- 
ciples that it was not difficult to perceive an irreconcilable 
hostility between the two. Fascism became, in liberal minds, 
identified with the violent methods of the concentration camps 
and storm troops. Those are just the kind of methods against 
which a liberal society would feel justified in defending itself 
with all the means at its disposal. 

But how about communism? This movement, unlike 
fascism, has sprung from a fully grown philosophy. True, it 
later developed its methods of violence, but it declared them 
justified by the repression which its ideas provoked. Com- 
munism claims to have a rational cause to which a liberal 
society must not deny a hearing. It opposes the entire order of 
a “free” society, including the methods of free speech and 
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democratic government, but it presents this opposition first in 
the form of a logical argument. Communists demand the right 
to destroy liberal society by means of the very liberties which 
that society grants them. Hence it is not fascism but com- 
munism which has significantly posed the relation between a 
“free” society and its enemies as an insoluble problem. To 
deny those enemies the use of liberty of expression is equiva- 
lent to making freedom of speech dependent on certain moral 
qualifications. Hence the need to take a stand on this question 
forces us to open once more the drawer in which we thought 
the metaphysics of politics had been put away for ever. 

The metaphysical issue cannot be evaded by a willingness 
to be inconsistent and to take action without regard to the 
subtleties of the doctrine of free speech. The question is not 
what one can or cannot prohibit, but how to defend a “free” 
society and to strengthen its powers of resistance. Any policy 
adopted by a “free” society which contradicts its own basic 
beliefs is likely to act as a boomerang. A downright prohibi- 
tion of communist agitation would be opposed not only by the 
“progressive” part of the people but would also cause many 
other fair-minded persons to feel grave doubts about the 
nature of such a “freedom.” Legally and politically, a limita- 
tion of free speech in order to exclude the foes of freedom 
might be feasible, but it would tend to weaken rather than to 
strengthen the community, as it would create moral confusion 
and uneasiness within its own ranks and cause many people to 
detach themselves mentally and emotionally from their fellow 
citizens. The difficulty of a “free” society is not one of de- 
termining what it actually can or can not do against com- 
munists, but how to make any kind of meaningful decision 
about what must be rejected and what can be tolerated by the 
community. For a long time, the people of “free” societies 
have been accustomed to disregard the moral laws of com- 
munity life, because the traditional doctrine of free speech 
with its official neutrality led them to believe that such criteria 
could not be known and need not be cultivated. If then we 
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were now to impose strict limitations on the communists, 
many among us would be led to the conclusion that “vested 
interests” and “imperialistic policies” rather than genuine 
moral distinctions had been the underlying motive. As long as 
that is the case, we cannot exclude the communists from 
political life without doing ourselves harm. Even a superficial 
observation of the public temper must confirm this view, for 
the hysterical shouting by which some people cover their own 
inner uncertainty weakens the social fiber no less than the 
gnawing doubts of the “progressives.” Blindness to the basic 
values of community life cannot be cured by a sudden resolu- 
tion to take some decisive action. There is no short-run solu- 
tion of the problem raised by the presence of communists in a 
society practicing freedom of speech. Such a society, when 
facing this enemy, seems to be caught in the dilemma of 
publicly disavowing its own fundamental principles or resign- 
ing itself to the idea that suicide is also a “legitimate” use of 
freedom. 


VI 


What then is the alternative? If the traditional doctrine of 
free speech leads to such insoluble difficulties, must we resort 
to repression? Would anybody want to see the Goldman, 
Schenck, and Abrams cases multiplied and elevated to the 
dignity of a publicly recognized principle? The answer must 
clearly be negative. Inquisitorial control of public expression 
cannot be the remedy for the failure of free speech. But is the 
reverse equally true? Must we argue that since repression is 
utterly inacceptable, freedom of speech, in spite of its short- 
comings, is the only possible method? This is a popular but 
fallacious conclusion which is uncritical and superficial be- 
cause it simply turns from one position to the other without a 
close examination of why repression must be rejected. If we 
may again refer to the notorious decisions of the first postwar 
period as our star exhibit of a repressive policy, we should 
ask ourselves what it is that causes us to consider them unsatis- 
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factory. It cannot be the mere fact that public expression had 
been limited, because most of us accept some limits of speech 
as a matter of course, as a discipline of behavior practiced nor- 
mally within the family, the club, the school, and the dictates 
of tact. Those postwar decisions were shocking not because 
public utterance was limited, but because this limitation was 
based on far-fetched, artificial and unconvincing criteria. We 
cannot accept an interference with the right of speech which 
is made without really good reasons. What were the reasons 
advanced by the courts in those cases? All of them were in 
the nature of an argument from circumstances. Under certain 
circumstances, the intent of the indicted person is con- 
structed; under certain circumstances, otherwise harmless 
utterances are assumed to be highly dangerous; under certain 
circumstances the community is held justified to do what it 
normally would reject. This might be an acceptable prin- 
ciple if the circumstances were clearly recognizable by every- 
body, so that an adjustment could be made. But if we look 
again at the repressive decisions we find that the definition of 
the circumstances and their implication is in the discretion 
of the courts, so that sentences which are based so entirely 
on an appraisal of the situation often bear the marks of the 
judges’ subjective fears. Even the “clear and present danger” 
test of Justice Holmes is nothing but a circumstantial criterion, 
allowing the court to judge an action on the basis of the court’s 
own estimate of a situation. In all of these repression cases, 
it was not the content of the speeches which was held to reflect 
loyalty or disloyalty to the community. The intent of dis- 
loyalty was constructed from the effect which the speech was 
considered to have under the prevailing circumstances, meas- 
ured in terms of alleged detriment to established government 
policies. Since only the judge held the key to what could be 
considered detrimental to which aim of whose policy, nobody 
else could possibly be expected to know or recognize the limits 
between permissible and nonpermissible statements. The re- 
sult was arbitrariness of judicial decisions, and the introduc- 
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tion of most inconsistent ideas into the doctrine of free speech. 

In the light of those decisions based on an estimate of cir- 
cumstances, the doctrine carried the implication that utter- 
ances of all kinds would be permissible in peace, while in 
times of war nobody could in any way predict what would 
be tolerated and what condemned. Even the Declaration of 
Independence drew a sentence for sedition when published 
in the Philippines. It is this completely arbitrary latitude of 
repressive power in a Crisis, compared with completely un- 
critical toleration in “normal” times, which revolts our con- 
science when we examine those infamous decisions. They 
remind us, for instance, of the man who might undertake to 
justify adultery by saying: “Normally I would not dream of 
doing such a thing, but with the nervous strain under which 
I have been laboring, and business going so bad, I felt that 
I had a right to sow some wild oats.” It is the basic immorality 
of reasoning which makes us reject the repression cases. 

If the arbitrary curtailment of public expression on the 
ground of pressing circumstances must be rejected as immoral, 
so must freedom of speech, on the same count. We have seen 
how awareness of the moral quality of political ideas is gradu- 
ally undermined when society as a whole, through its official 
representatives, declares itself neutral in regard to political 
judgments. Such a laissez-faire principle in the field of politi- 
cal ideas implies that community is essentially not an entity 
of mutual loyalty, public faith, and devotion to a “common 
good,” but a vast and loose network of little significance as a 
whole. Freedom of speech implies that the community as 
such really has no moral demands to make on its members 
beyond the requirement that nobody should interfere with 
his neighbor’s desire to express his ideas. If anything may be 
thus advocated and everything must be tolerated, and if one 
opinion is potentially just as good as another, the test of ideas 
must be found in their historical success. From this point of 
view, World History becomes the supreme tribunal. “What- 
ever is and can maintain itself must be right—whatever can 
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conquer must be good—whatever finds acceptance must be 
true.” Any successful government must be considered just, 
simply because it has found acceptance with its people. Thus 
justice is emptied of its meaning, truth identified with popu- 
larity, and goodness confused with preference. Such a “direc- 
tionless freedom,” to use Professor Heimann’s words, can only 
result in a “ruinous confusion of opinion and values.” 

Could the doctrine of free speech be defended on the ground 
that a regime of official impartiality is the best contribution 
to the triumph of the good? It seems that such a defense 
could be valid only if one assumes either that the state has no 
positive function in the struggle between good and evil, or 
else that truth in these matters is so uncertain that no govern- 
ment can do anything but repeat Pilate’s query, “What is 
truth?,” thereby washing its hands of the problem. On neither 
of these two grounds can the defense of free speech be suc- 
cessful. A defense on the first assumption would really ques- 
tion the entire institution of the state and would thereby also 
undermine the protective functions through which the state 
undertakes to guarantee free speech. Nor can a defense of 
freedom of speech be advanced on the second ground, for if 
we cannot know what truth is, there is no point in carrying 
on an endless discussion about it. Thus, left without defense, 
the traditional doctrine of freedom of speech stands indicted 
for destruction of the moral basis of society, a destruction 
not undertaken in the name of a higher morality, but in a 
spirit of neutrality, agnosticism, and complacency. 

Is a third way conceivable? If the indictment of freedom 
of speech stands, the only justifiable alternative is a limita- 
tion of public utterances by a general awareness of the obliga- 
tion which community life entails and the public faith which 
it demands from us. There ought to be no public neutrality 
in questions concerning the moral basis of society, whether 
one approaches them from the point of view of moral obliga- 
tion or from that of vital political interest. The members of 
a family are aware of certain boundaries of speech, without 
having to have these boundaries imposed on them by arbitrary 
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dictate. Such awareness must be carefully nourished and cul- 
tivated by exhortation, rebuke, and selection of things pref- 
erable over those that are nonpreferable. In a society which 
has been accustomed to take the cohesion of community for 
granted, people must attune their minds to the moral needs 
of common life through a long process of practicing moral 
distinctions. They must be helped by a cautious official atti- 
tude of parti pris in matters concerning the moral require- 
ments of community life.’ Such an attitude should not attempt 
to shield the government and its policies from criticism, but 
rather promote the development of a broad and firm ground 
of common convictions, principles and standards which would 
serve as a generally understood criterion for drawing mean- 
ingful boundaries of public expression. When people enjoy 
a common awareness of what allows them to live together, 
and what demands common life makes not only on actions but 
on dispositions, no arbitrary repression of public speech will 
be held necessary or indeed possible. 

In the meantime, a firm official stand for what is known as 


right, true, and good is required if an awareness of the moral 
nature of political community is to return. Moral judgments 
of political issues should not only not be avoided, but should 


*Some misunderstanding might arise at this point regarding the role of the govern- 
ment in the matter of public expression. This paper, it must be emphasized, does 
not address itself to the problem of what methods are best suited to achieve desirable 
ends with regard to public speech. It studies the question whether distinctions 
between right and wrong uses of speech in public life exist and whether they are 
relevant to the preservation of freedom in a political community. This problem 
must be clearly distinguished from another one, viz., the identification of the cate- 
gories of right and wrong regarding divers situations, and a third one, viz., how 
to set up a procedure for making and applying such distinctions in practice. The 
need for an official attitude of parti pris has been mentioned here not as a device 
of procedure, but merely as a way of stressing the necessity of making significant 
distinctions between public utterances vis-a-vis the traditional doctrine of free speech. 
This doctrine denies that distinctions between public utterances are relevant to the 
health of the community and clothes its theory in the demand that the authorities 
observe a strictly noncommittal attitude. Rejection of the theory thus involves 
rejection of the official policy by means of which it presents itself. That is all that 
is implied in my insistence on an official attitude of parti-pris, which does not preju- 
dice any further investigations regarding the important problems of where leadership 
in the making of these distinctions should be located, and how agreement about them 


could be secured. 
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be faced with resolution and made with clarity and determina- 
tion. Above all we must once more become confident that 
such judgments are possible. In our private affairs, our actions 
are guided every day by judgments made in the light of moral 
standards. As there are sources of knowledge which enable us 
to make these daily decisions, we can securely count on bases 
for similar judgments in political matters, provided we begin 
to consider ourselves bound to make them. 

But who is to decide on the standards which are to enjoy 
official favor? Whoever it may be, is he not always exposed 
to the danger of mixing his own interests with the standards 
of morality? Is not our limited knowledge, our egotism, our 
shortsightedness, our lack of understanding, a continuous 
handicap in the exercise of human power, and should we not 
therefore be hesitant in the extreme to take such power into 
our hands? Indeed we should. The inadequacies of the human 
race in the present stage of its development are too obvious 
not to command the utmost caution. Thus the entire question 
of what moral standards deserve public approval and official 
support can be approached only in a spirit of deep humility. 
But humility is something very different from neutrality. Neu- 
trality springs from a profession of ignorance, humility from 
a confession of imperfection. Neutrality displays an attitude 
of indifference toward standards, humility implies their 
definite acknowledgment. Humility is not possible without 
a sense of the objective reality of oughtness, an awareness of 
what is demanded of us, accentuated by the realization that 
we are falling short of the mark. Hence humility, unlike 
neutrality, is compatible with clear decisions and judgments 
according to moral standards, although such decisions should 
always be overshadowed by the knowledge of their provisional 
character. The spirit of humility inspires that courage in the 
midst of hesitation which enables us to go forward, at once 
boldly and with “fear and trembling,” a spirit which Abraham 
Lincoln put into the words, “With firmness in the right,—as 
God gives us to see the right.” 





A Study in Defoe 


Moral Vision and Structural Form 


MARK SCHORER 
I 


N THE Preface to his book, The Living Novel, V. S. 
I Pritchett proposes that the novel that lives beyond its time 
somehow embodies as “new material” the intrinsic values 
and conflicts that are the peculiar condition of its time. Thus 
the living novelist is always “on the tip of the wave,” not 
reflecting his age but, for the first time, really discovering the 
age to itself. Yet “new material” is hardly ever a new “sub- 
ject.” “New material is added only by new seeing, not by 
new sights. Moll Flanders is a book of new material because 
it is old material—the conventional rogue’s tale—seen in a 
new way.” However we may wish to qualify this statement, 
the essential point must stand; for Moll Flanders is the first 
work of fiction to bring us at a thrust into the very heart of the 
middle class, even as the middle class was coming into domi- 
nant existence. “Seeing” the middle class and “seeing” with 
its eyes, perhaps without quite knowing, was Defoe’s “new 
way.” Moll Flanders is all the more entertaining and perhaps 
all the more true in that here a middle-class intelligence has 
been located—has been seen—in a criminal life.’ 

To say that we are in the heart of the middle class is to say 
at the same time that we are in the heart of Daniel Defoe. His 
life is a nearly incredible account of bourgeois activity in the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, fantastically 
crowded and always precarious, edging now up toward aris- 
tocracy and secret vice, now trembling on the ledge from 
which it would plunge down into the world of open vice and 


1The present essay is the Introduction to a new, forthcoming Modern Library 
edition of Moll Flanders, and it is published here by special permission of Random 
House, Inc., New York. 
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crime. At the very end, an aged man of seventy, Defoe was 
forced for reasons still obscure to us to flee his home and live 
out his last months in hiding. Secret flight was an old and 
familiar pattern for him, often exciting, often even exhilarat- 
ing, but the final hiding, which ended with his death in “a 
lethargy,” as his age called it, is pathetic, and if he troubled 
then to look back over his packed and various years, he might 
well have found them a spectacle of waste. He seems to us 
to have been a man so deeply involved in the multiple, imme- 
diate activities of daily life that he was never able to pause to 
observe how remarkable, on various occasions and in a thou- 
sand fleeting moments, he actually was, and, in later history, 
would appear to have been. 

He was born merely Daniel Foe in 1660, and remained D. 
Foe for forty years, when, by an alteration not hard to make, 
he became the more aristocratic Daniel Defoe. Of aristocracy 
there was nothing in his blood, nothing in his nature. His 
father was a dissenting tallow-chandler, and Daniel Defoe 
received the plain but solid education of a typical Dissenters’ 
academy. The tradition of religious dissent, implicated in 
the ambitions of the rising lower orders, encouraged a kind 
of depraved Puritanism that expressed itself in a moralistic 
piety and a utilitarian morality; and these strains were always 
to be evident in at least the superficial character of Daniel 
Defoe. He married prosperously, considerably improving his 
economic situation through the match; yet he had, as a young 
man in 1685, enough of indiscretion and imprudence to join 
Monmouth’s rebellion, an unsuccessful Protestant attempt to 
forestall the succession of James II. At about the same time 
he had entered the world of trade as a merchant in hosiery (a 
term that indicates approximately those items we associate 
today with “haberdashery”), but, never content with merely 
one activity, he engaged at the same time in the merchandising 
of various other goods, including at least wine and tobacco. 
His enterprises became more ambitious and more involved, 
and in 1692, with an already tarnished name, he declared him- 
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self bankrupt, indebted to the amount of 17,000 pounds. Be- 
tween the years 1688 and 1694, he was the subject of at least 
eight lawsuits for fraud in dealings ranging from ships to 
civet cats, and he was never again to live quite outside the 
shadow of the debtor’s prison. 

In the midst of all this, he had in an amateur way already 
evinced an interest in authorship by composing at least two 
sets of clumsy verses of a satirical bias, and when he was faced 
with the necessity of beginning his economic life again at the 
age of thirty-three, he turned to journalism. Yet even as he 
moved into the political activities that contemporary journal- 
ism inevitably involved (he was at first a tool of the Whig 
ministry of William III), he began a new mercantile opera- 
tion, a tile and brick factory at Tilbury, that survived success- 
fully until his next great disaster. 

Once launched on his literary career, his pace was reckless, 
relentless. His published works number over four hundred 
titles. What drove him? It is the great question in Defoe’s 
life, and there has never been an answer. His first important 
book, the Essay on Projects of 1698, shows us a mind not, 
certainly, noble, but vastly curious, wide-ranging, and genu- 
inely concerned with the public good. It is a mind possessed 
even of a certain humdrum visionary quality, as in that pro- 
posal for the education of women that sprang from his sym- 
pathetic recognition of their hideously depressed condition: 

I have often thought of it as one of the most barbarous customs in the 
world, considering us as a civilized and a Christian country, that we deny 
the advantages of learning to women. We reproach the sex every day with 
folly and impertinence, while I am confident, had they the advantages of 
education equal to us, they would be guilty of less than ourselves. 


It is a mind that offers everywhere the unpretentious kernels 
from which two hundred years of “progress” were to spring; 
it is the mind of the middle class, with all its humble folly 
and its often foolish good. Thus it is also a rather self-right- 
eously pious mind, a moralizing rather than a meditative 
mind, a mind that, even as it is ever alert to the main chance, is 
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imbued with a somewhat uncritical but not unattractive toler- 
ance. This last we see in Defoe’s only interesting poem, the 
True-Born Englishman of 1701, which, as a satirical attack on 
the enemies of the Dutch King William, is at the same time 
a plea for sympathy between varying national strains. And 
yet, for all this, one cannot feel that Defoe’s motive was ever 
really altruistic or even disinterested. 

His poem brought him money and the friendly eye of the 
king, and when the king died in 1701, Defoe was already so 
deeply implicated in the political intrigue of his time that 
he had no inclination to extricate himself. Until now, he had 
with most Dissenters been a defender of the Whig position, 
and it was the Tory attempt to legislate against the device of 
“occasional conformity,” whereby a Dissenter could make 
himself eligible for public office, that impelled Defoe to 
write his most brilliant but personally most disastrous satire. 
For The Shortest Way With Dissenters he stood three days 
in the pillory and thereafter was allowed to languish in New- 
gate until, his life again and the brickworks too in ruins, he 
was inconspicuously rescued by a Tory politician, Robert 
Harley, soon to be the new queen’s minister and whose tool 
Defoe thereafter became. Defoe’s newspaper, The Review, 
influential as it may be in the history of journalism, was 
founded for no better reason than Harley’s cause. Long before 
The Review died in 1713, Defoe had come to be regarded 
as one of the most valuable men that a faction could employ, 
and one of the most reprehensible. Of him, Swift (who like- 
wise served Harley) wrote in 1708, “One of these authors 
(the fellow that was pilloried, I have forgot his name) is 
indeed so grave, sententious, dogmatical a rogue, that there 
is no enduring him,” and Addison, in 1713, “a false, shuffling, 
prevaricating rascal—unqualified to give his testimony in a 
Court of Justice.” 

By 1713, to be sure, Harley had fallen, Defoe had trans- 
ferred his services to the Whig minister, Godolphin, and, upon 
his decline, returned them to the once more ascendant Harley. 
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These are twists and turns of conscience that call up no 
wonder in us over the fact that, in 1712, in a moment of oblique 
self-scrutiny, Defoe could have written, “I have seen the 
bottom of all parties.” He had seen, besides, the bottom of 
his own narrow soul. For Harley he had founded a secret 
intelligence service, himself the agent, and when he went 
over to Godolphin, he spied with equal ingeniousness for him. 
A spy is perhaps the nearest political equivalent to the kind 
of reporter, in the literary world, that Defoe revealed himself 
to be in his famous short narrative, 4 True Relation of the 
Apparition of one Mrs. Veal, which he published in 1706. 
The prying gift of observation, the sense of fact, the feel for 
mystery, the delight in sensation and danger—all these would 
seem to relate these diverse occupations in the single man. 
The constant risk of exposure and jail (Defoe was jailed again 
in 1713), the willingness to drop one project (The Review 
died in the same year) and get on to a new one (the Mercator, 
an organ of apology for the current policy of free trade), and 
finally, the love of masquerade, to which we will presently 
come—all these seem, too, to be qualities as necessary to the 
political as to the journalistic spy. The two, in Defoe, at 
any rate, were one. 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, fell finally (and fell into 
a Tower cell) in 1714. Queen Anne died in the same week. 
Defoe, once more, fell temporarily. His immediate major 
effort at rehabilitation was an enormous work of domestic 
piety called The Family Instructor, a moralistic handbook, 
written in dialogues, to the conduct of marital and parental 
affairs in the Christian home. This monument to vulgarized 
righteousness was a stop-gap in a bad moment; it was also, 
conceivably, a hasty payment to conscience. Defoe was as 
much at home here as anywhere, and it is borne in on us that 
his easiest gift was the ability to slide into almost any role 
and believe it real. Observe the next step: although George I 
seemed at first to feel no kindliness toward even the gifted 
hangers-on, like Defoe, of even moderate Tories, like Harley, 
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Defoe was nevertheless in the secret employ of the new party 
by 1718. And now the two occupations of political and liter- 
ary espionage come together in fact, for he was employed by 
the new Whigs to write like a Tory for a Tory periodical, 
that “the sting of that mischievous paper should be entirely 
taken out.’’ Nor did he emasculate only one Tory journal, 
but several at once, and, further, by the time that, in the most 
notable example, he was working in this artful fashion on 
Mist’s Weekly Journal, he wrote at the same time for a Whig 
paper, The Whitehall Evening Post. The deviousness is 
almost dazzling, and it brought Defoe’s relation with Mist 
to a momentary end. 

What strange adventures could untwist 

Such true-born knaves as Foe and Mist? ... 

As rats do run from falling houses, 

So Dan another cause espouses; 


Leaves poor Nat sinking in the mire, 
Writes Whitehall Evening Post for hire. 


The labyrinthine character of political journalism in the 
eighteenth century is perhaps nowhere more clearly displayed 
than in the fact that, after this break, Mist sought out Defoe 
again and rehired him on his own terms. 

Defoe was nearly sixty years old, and we should expect to 
find him now an exhausted literary hack; but it is precisely 
now that the miracle occurs. In 1719 he published the first 
of the several works by which his literary fame was to be 
established. Robinson Crusoe is a work of fiction based on 
fact—the case of Alexander Selkirk. Moll Flanders, which 
followed three years later (almost unbelievably, together 
with Due Preparation for the Plaque, A Journal of the Plaque 
Year, Colonel Jack, and another four-hundred-page book of 
homiletic dialogues, Religious Courtship), was a work of 
fiction that pretended to be fact. The literary energy that 
brought these works into being is not to be explained, but 
the literary evolution is clear enough. They are, indeed, 
a kind of culmination of all Defoe’s history and quality. In 
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Moll Flanders, Defoe the bankrupt tradesman and Puritan 
moralist, Defoe the journalist and popular historian, above 
all, perhaps, Defoe the pilloried prisoner and Defoe the spy, 
come together. His imagination is the composite gift of all 
these characters. 


Il 


Everything about Mol/ Flanders—its kind and Defoe’s 
extension of that kind, its literary method, its paradoxical 
morality—everything about it has a naively direct relation to 
his own world of experience and interests. The kind is the 
biography of a rogue, a conventional if low form of literary 
expression since Elizabethan times. Rogue biographies were 
usually the lives of real criminals fictionally foreshortened 
and sensationalized. Their ostensible purpose was to expose 
the operations of criminals and thereby to warn; their actual 
purpose was rather to thrill an undiscriminating audience 
with melodrama. The convention offered Defoe solid ele- 
ments to which he would almost at once have responded. The 
world of crime he had experienced and observed with suffi- 
cient directness and even fascination to recognize as a subject 
matter that he was in a superb position to handle, and it is 
no accident that Moll’s paralyzing fear of Newgate is her 
most forcibly urged emotion. At the same time, the journalist 
in Defoe would have responded to a subject that lent itself 
to exposure, and the Puritan, to the elements that allowed the 
expression of a ready impulse to admonish and exhort. Add 
to these the convention of the “secret history,” which would 
be as attractive to the intriguing familiar of party ministers 
as it would be to the journalistic spy, and the several elements 
that the rogue biography offered to the special talents of 
Daniel Defoe should be evident. 

The method that Defoe developed to animate the genre is 
perfectly calculated to his talents. The Puritan and the jour- 
nalist together, the first out of genuine suspicions of the idle 
and the second out of his conviction that nothing is more 
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persuasive than fact, lead Defoe to deny that he is writing 
fiction at all. On the contrary, he tells us, he is merely editing 
the diary of a real and notorious character who must, for 
reputation’s sake, present herself under a pseudonym. Thus 
at once Defoe saves his conscience and puts himself into his 
favorite position, the assumed role. He is not telling us about 
Moll Flanders, he is Moll Flanders. The device comes easy 
to one whose own life had consisted of a series of conflicting 
roles, and he had had long practice not only in life but in his 
previous writings. He had written in the past as though he 
were a Turk, a Scotch soldier, a visionary Scotchman, a 
Quaker, a lonely but enterprising castaway. Why not now as a 
sexually abandoned thief? Once the role was assumed, it was 
casy, too, for the journalist to support the role, or, at any rate, 
for a journalist with Defoe’s special feeling for the telling 
physical facts in any situation. Out of this gift grows his 
special kind of verisimilitude, that kind of realism best de- 
scribed as “circumstantial.” It is a method that depends not 
on sensibility but on fact, not on description but on proof, 
as if a man, wishing to tell us of an excellent dinner, did not 
bother to say how his food tasted, but merely listed the courses 
that made up the meal, or, more likely, produced a canceled 
check to prove that he had paid a good deal for it. On 
such evidence, we would hardly doubt that he had eaten it. 
Thus the centrality in Defoe’s method of the bolts of goods, 
the inventories, the itemized accounts, the landlady’s bills, 
the lists, the ledgers, and the prose texture that such details 
generate. 

Defoe’s tone is hardly less important to this method than 
his persuasive details. How matter-of-fact all this is, for 
such an extraordinary life! Five marriages, a score of re- 
corded lovers, and, if we can count, a score of children, twelve 
dead and eight alive when Moll’s child-bearing ceased at 
last. /V'e exclaim (we may even protest), but Defoe does not. 
In this story, the birth of a child or the acquisition of a new 
lover seem hardly as important as the hiring of a coach or 
the packing of a trunk. Defoe’s prevailingly matter-of-fact 
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tone levels all incidents out on a straight narrative plane, and 
we are lulled into supposing that any account of a life that 
is so guilelessly without emphasis is necessarily true. Defoe’s 
deepest guile, indeed, always lay in his appearance of being 
without guile. A narrator with an air of uncomprehending 
innocence or a narrator so innocent that he comprehends pre- 
cisely the wrong things in a situation, had been among Defoe’s 
great propagandistic devices throughout his career as a jour- 
nalist, and over and over again, this device had been the basis 
of his satire. In Moll Flanders, the heroine, like Defoe’s 
earlier narrators, is peculiarly innocent; the meaning of her 
experience seems to run off her moral skin like quicksilver; 
nothing touches her; at the end, a woman of seventy, she is 
almost exactly as bland as she was in the opening scenes, a 
small girl who wished to be a lady. And this quality again, 
this very imperceptiveness, lends itself to Defoe’s purpose 
of persuasion. Isn’t this, we ask ourselves, exactly what a 
woman like Moll would be, so wonderfully imperceptive that 
this is really a book about a remarkable self-deception? 

But then the other question comes, and with it, the question 
whether this is a method adequate to the production of a novel. 
Whose deception is it—Moll’s or Defoe’s? And this question 
takes us into the third consideration, the paradoxical morality 
of the book. Moll Flanders comes to us professing that its 
purpose is to warn us not only against a life of crime but 
against the cost of crime. We cannot for very many pages 
take that profession seriously, for it is apparent all too soon 
that nothing in the conduct of the narrative indicates that 
virtue is either more necessary or more enjoyable than vice. 
At the end we discover that Moll turns virtuous only after a 
life of vice has enabled her to do so with security. The actuali- 
ties of the book, then, enforce the moral assumption of any 
commercial culture, the belief that virtue and worldly goods 
form an equation. This is a morality somewhat less than skin 
deep, with no relation to motives arising from more than a 
legalistic sense of good and evil; having its relation, rather, 
to motives arising from the presence or absence of food, drink, 
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linen, damask, silver, and timepieces. It is the morality of 
measurement, and without in the least intending it, Moll 
Flanders is our classic revelation of the mercantile mind: the 
morality of measurement which Defoe has apparently neg- 
lected to measure. 

Defoe’s announced purpose is probably a pious humbug, 
and he probably meant us to read the book as a series of 
scandalous events. His inexhaustible pleasure in excess 
(twenty children, not five; twenty lovers, not fifteen; five 
husbands, including a brother, not three) —this element in the 
book continues to amuse us. The book becomes indeed a vast 
joke, a wonderful kind of myth of female endurance, and like 
all tall tales, an absurdity. Yet it is not nearly as absurd as that 
other absurdity that Defoe did not intend at all, the notion 
that Moll could live a rich and full life of crime, and by mere 
repentance, emerge spotless in the end, a perfect matron. The 
point is, of course, that she has no moral being, and that the 
book has no real moral life. Everything is external. Every- 
thing can be weighed, measured, handled, paid for in gold, or 
expiated by a prison term. To this the whole method of the 
novel testifies: this is a morality of social circumstance, a 
morality in which only externals count since only externals 
show. Thus we may conclude that the real meaning of the 
book is to be discovered in spite of Defoe, whose point of view 
is, finally, indistinguishable from the point of view of Moll 
Flanders; and we may therefore conclude, further, that the 
book is not the true chronicle of a disreputable female, but the 
true allegory of an impoverished soul—the author's; not, 
indeed, an anatomy of the criminal class, but of the middle 
class striving for security. 

Security and morality are almost identical in Moll Flan- 
ders and we today are hardly in a position to scorn Defoe’s 
observation that it is easier to be pious with a bank account 
than without one. Like Robinson Crusoe, this is a desperate 
story of survival, a story that tries to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of success through unremitting native wit. Security, 
clearly, is the end of life: 
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This was evidently my case, for 1 was now a loose, unguided creature, 
and had no help, no assistance, no guide for my conduct; I knew what I 
aimed at and what I wanted, but knew nothing how to pursue the end by 
direct means. I wanted to be placed in a settled state of living, and had I 
happened to meet with a sober, good husband, I should have been as faithful 
and true a wife to him as virtue itself could have formed. If I had been 
otherwise, the vice came in always at the door of necessity, not at the door 
of inclination; and I understood too well, by the want of it, what the value 
of a settled life was, to do anything to forfeit the felicity of it. 


But if security is the end of life, ingenuity, clever personal 
enterprise, is its most admirable quality, and, certainly, the 
only way to security: 

I have observed that the account of his life would have made a much 
more pleasing history than this of mine; and, indeed, nothing in it was more 
strange than this part, viz. that he had carried on that desperate trade full 
five-and-twenty years and had never been taken, the success he had met with 
had been so very uncommon, and such that sometimes he had lived hand- 
somely, and retired in one place for a year or two at a time, keeping himself 
and a man-servant to wait on him, and had often sat in the coffee-houses and 
heard the very people whom he had robbed give accounts of their being 
robbed, and of the places and circumstances, so that he could easily remember 


that it was the same. 


Strip Moll Flanders of its bland loquacity, its comic excess, 
its excitement, and we have the revelation of a savage life, a 
life that is motivated solely by economic need, and a life that 
is measured at last by those creature comforts that, if we gain 
them, allow us one final breath in which to praise the Lord. 
Yet this essence is not the book as we have it, as Defoe wrote 
it, any more than the acquisitive impulse is the whole of mid- 
dle-class value. For there is also the secondary interest of the 
book, which is to reveal to us the condition of women, the 
small choice (there was only her needle; to be sure, there 
was her needle had she preferred it; but who would ask that 
she should have?)—the small choice that Moll could have 
made between disreputable and reputable enjoyment. The 
infant Moll, born in Newgate, becomes a public charge; 
education is an impossibility; independent work is likewise 
an impossibility; and as young men are by nature wolves, so 
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the world at large is wolfish. Women, like men, are forced 
into the realm of trade, they offer such goods as they have for 
such prices as they can command. 

This secondary interest suggests the softer side of Daniel 
Defoe, his will to create a less savage world than the world he 
knew. The paradox of the middle class has always been its 
hope to create, through its values of mere measurement, values 
that did not have to measure in its way. And the social pathos 
of our lives is largely to be traced to our illusion that we have 
done so. This is also the final pathos of Moll Flanders’ life, 
whether Defoe was aware of it or not. 

Sympathy exceeds awareness, and throughout Mol/ Flan- 
ders (this is probably the main reason that we continue to read 
it) we are charged by the author’s sympathy. It shows as 
much in the gusto with which he enters Moll’s life and par- 
ticipates in her adventures as it does in his tolerance of her 
errors and her deceits and self-deceits. It shows, furthermore, 
in a few moments of this vastly episodic narrative when gen- 
uinely novelistic values emerge, when, that is, the individual 
character somehow shines through the social automaton. 
One such moment occurs when Moll is reunited with her 
Lancashire husband. 


As sdon as he was gone, and I had shut the door, I threw off my hood, and 
bursting out into tears, ““My dear,” says I, “do you not know me?” He 
turned pale, and stood speechless, like one thunderstruck, and, not able to 
conquer the surprise, said no more but this, “Let me sit down”; and sitting 
down by a table, he laid his elbow upon the table, and leaning his head on 
his hand, fixed his eyes on the ground as one stupid. I cried so vehemently, 
on the other hand, that it was a good while ere I could speak any more; but 
after | had given some vent to my passion by tears, I repeated the same 
words, “My dear, do you not know me?” At which he answered, Yes, and 


said no more a good while. 


Such genuinely moving scenes must be balanced, of course, 
against the long stretches of the book where the relentless 
narrative sense points up the totally deficient sense of plot, 
where the carelessness of time and causality destroys the illu- 
sion of actuality after all the pains to achieve it, where the 
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monotonously summarizing method gives even the fine feeling 
for separate incident a pallor. These deficiencies all remind 
us that this is not, after all, the first English novel. 

Yet it is very nearly the first English novel. It is the whole 
groundwork. Given twenty more years of literary convention 
and just a slightly different set of interests, Defoe would have 
freed himself from the tyranny of fact and the morality of 
circumstance and sprung into the liberties of formal fiction, 
where another morality must prevail. His prose has been 
called “the prose of democracy,” and this has been the char- 
acteristic prose of the novel as we know it in English. The 
prose of democracy is a prose without rhetorical refinement 
even when it employs rhetorical display; it emerges in sen- 
tences as sinewy and emphatically plain as this: “In short, 
they robbed together, lay together, were taken together, and 
at last were hanged together.” It is also a prose capable of 
fine, colloquial surprise: 

I made him one present, and it was all I had of value, and that was one 
of the gold watches, of which I mentioned above, that I had two in my 
chest, and this I happened to have with me, and I gave it him at his third 
visit. I told him I had nothing of any value to bestow but that, and I 
desired he would now and then kiss it for my sake. I did not indeed tell 
him that I had stole it from a gentlewoman’s side, at a meeting-house in 
London. That's by the way. 


Such prose projects us into the future of the novel: Jane Aus- 
ten, George Eliot, Mark Twain, D. H. Lawrence, Ernest 
Hemingway. 

Yet not entirely. “That's by the way,” says Moll; and then 
comes the voice of Defoe, saying, too, “Yes, that’s by the way.” 
He does not, finally, judge his material, as a novelist must. 
He makes us sort out his multiple materials for him and pass 
our judgment. Our judgment must therefore fall on him, not 
on his creature, Moll. In her bland, self-deluded way, she 
asks us not to be harsh; and that again is the voice of Defoe, 
taking a breath at the end to beg posterity to be kind. As it 
has been. 





A Comment 
On Philosophical Systems 


M. C. D’Arcy 


RUTHS of the natural order have always been grasped 
I by men, but the infinite variety of their expression in 
East and West, amongst archaic peoples and amongst 
tribes and communities resembles the transposition of a musi- 
cal score for different voices or for flute or violin. The Jews 
of the Old Testament knew of the true God, but their pres- 
entation of their beliefs is very different from ours. Their 
religion, their poetry and their prophetic imagery are so 
closely allied as to look strange to our modern, semi-scientific 
habit of thinking. This variation in genius and its mode of 
expression can be seen in the history of Catholic thought, even 
as in art the Byzantine Christ differs from the Florentine or 
Flemish. There can be no doubt that within the lifetime of 
the Catholic Church its thought has varied in its dress. There 
is a marked difference between the Eastern and Western 
Fathers, and both appropriated what was best in the prevail- 
ing thought around them. The early Scholastics, to whom 
Aristotle was almost unknown, were influenced by Platonic 
and Neo-Platonic ideas. And even after the succession of 
honor passed to Aristotle, great thinkers have imparted their 
own genius to Catholic theology and freely checked and modi- 
fied the metaphysical principles of their predecessors and 
friends. The proper statement, therefore, of the problem of 
Philosophic Pluralism must surely be, whether one system 
can of its nature be said to be a perfect exposition of the 
Catholic Faith, or in fact subject to neither criticism nor 
improvement. 
The very raising of this question, however, provokes a 
number of preliminary questions, some of them very alive 
and all of great moment. I used the words ‘Catholic Faith,’ 
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and as faith is not sight we are immediately faced with the 
question of the relation of thought to faith and of the relative 
powers of the human mind, even when illumined by grace, 
to mirror and express in its darkness the light of the divine 
mysteries. But this question, too, has to be divided up. We 
have to ask what God revealed and the form in which He 
revealed it, and the answer to this question raises the prob- 
lem of how the apostles and inspired writers were able to 
accept it and communicate it. The Gospel writers we know 
were divinely helped by inspiration, but those who succeeded 
them had the task of knitting together what they had been 
told and what existed in a living tradition. Their faith kept 
their minds straight and fixed on “the evidence of things that 
appear not,” but the statement of doctrines without ambiguity 
and as a coherent whole came only through prayer and long 
effort of meditation. Alien systems of thought were called 
upon and employed as a safeguard against misunderstanding 
and as a means for formulating what the mind would be 
forced to confess as true and clear. The felicitous stage of this 
elaboration of the ‘subject matter’ of faith has been assumed 
to be the adoption of the Aristotelian principles and 
categories. 

The medieval philosophers and later scholastic writers 
were concerned with the faith as true doctrine, and their ambi- 
tion was to set forth the truth in a series of irrefutable propo- 
sitions. They were not historians and hence paid little attention 
to the context of their biblical quotations and to the mentality 
of the inspired writers. As metaphysicians are wont to do, 
they found their own philosophical views and their own theo- 
logical language in many unlikely places. The truths of Reve- 
lation became imbedded in a system, and the system often 
looked so tight and so technical in its language as to give rise 
to protest. The non-Catholic critic complained that Revela- 
tion had been reduced to a theological summa where God's 
word and Aristotelian formulae were indistinguishable. With 
the development of historical studies and a more extensive 
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knowledge of the New Testament background the malaise 
felt at the rigid formalization of the faith produced a recoil 
from it, and in Modernism we saw the attempt to oust theology 
from its honored place and to distinguish sharply between 
Revelation and the theology in which it has been expressed. 
Tyrrell was by far the ablest exponent of this revolt. He states 
his own position as clearly and as persuasively as it can be 
done, and his failure goes to prove the impossibility of pursu- 
ing the distinction he invented. “I distinguish sharply,” he 
says, “between the Christian revelation and the theology which 
rationalises and explains it. The former was the work of the 
inspired age of origins. It is prophetic in form and sense. ... 
It does not develop or change like theology but it is the sub- 
ject matter of theology.” “Theology, so far as adopted and 
imposed by oecumenical decrees, is the Church’s understand- 
ing and translation into common language of the truths which 
she feels and believes and has had revealed to her in prophetic 
imagery.” “Our fazth is in the revealed truth, not in its trans- 
lation. Else we are driven to suppose that Aristotelian cate- 
gories and exploded science and history are matters of faith.” 

Now this distinction will not do for at least two reasons. 
One is that it ostracizes reason, and reason always returns 
no matter how often it be expelled. And, again, if we try 
to disentangle the original message of Christ from the theo- 
logical statement of it as thoroughly as Tyrrell does, the origi- 
nal message becomes so shadowy as to lose all substance and 
shape. We find that we know less of Christ and His message 
than we did before. For these and other reasons Modernism 
darkens truth, and its errors have served to show that theology 
is necessary for the preservation of Catholic truth in its integ- 
rity. But while this is so, it does not follow that any one 
system of theology can be adjudged so close to Revelation 
as to be inseparable from it. From the debris of Modernism 
and from the fresh thought, historical and philosophical, on 
these questions we can learn what it is permissible and what 
it is not permissible to say on this problem of Philosophic 
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Pluralism. We know now, better perhaps than ever before, 
how freely and tentatively the early Christian thinkers bor- 
rowed from systems of thought around them in order to 
clarify what was still dazzling, and how often again the image 
or analogy they took over proved inadequate. To give but 
one example of this latter, we can trace the development of 
the theme of Redemption through the image of ransom from 
the devil, through St. Anselm’s overpressed analogy to the 
presentation of the dogma in St. Thomas. What we do not 
always ask ourselves is by what criterion did the Church reject 
or admit an image or an idea in its development of doctrine. 
On what model had the Church so constantly its eyes that 
it could determine so infallibly what should and what should 
not be said? The easy answer is to invoke an original message, 
the memory or knowledge of which controlled the drawn- 
out explanation of it. But if this were so, would not the origi- 
nal message be necessarily clearer than the later theology of 
it? The theology would be bound to suffer by comparison 
and become of less importance. This line has been followed 
by critics of Catholic theology, and it might seem to have 
some justification were it not for two considerations. The 
first is that the original message is a divine mystery begotten 
in time, and the life and epiphany of that message is Christ, 
“the fulfillment and fullness of all’; and secondly, the Church 
is the time-fulfillment upon earth of Christ—the Church, 
which in Origen’s words, “is filled with brightness from the 
East even unto the West; which is filled with true light, 
is the pillar and ground of truth, in which as a whole is the 
whole advent of the Son of Man, who saith to all men through- 
out the universe, Behold I am with you all the days of life, 
even unto the consummation of the world.” 

If in the Church be “the whole advent of the Son of Man,” 
then the difficulty of original and subsequent development 
is overcome; for the mind of Christ in Revelation is present 
in the mind of the Church and the development of dogma 
is the continuation of the truth unfolded to the Apostles and 
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first disciples. The separation of theology and the original 
message rests on a misunderstanding both of the intention 
of the Son of God and of the function and prerogative of 
the Church in that intention. The Church is not looking 
away from itself at some far distant criterion when it proceeds 
to formulate the truth of Christ, nor has it to look at some 
philosophic system or metaphysical principles to be sure of 
what it wants to say. It judges philosophic thought from 
its own high throne and because of its intimacy with the Holy 
Spirit, and because human thought is a valid instrument it 
chooses whatever terms are translucent and allow the divine 
mystery to shine through them. If this be so then the service 
of philosophy is a humble and ancillary one, and it is for 
the Bride of Christ, in its knowledge of union and love, to 
pick and choose from the best thought of the world what 
records truly and orchestrates the divine mystery. That the 
Church should have its favorites among philosophers is 
natural, and it may well be that God has so guided thought 
that one or two thinkers have been enabled to supply prin- 
ciples and a language admirably suited for the formulation 
of the revealed mysteries. But it would also seem congruent 
with God’s ways that every thinker should strive and long 
to collaborate with divine wisdom and, like the widow at the 
Temple, contribute his mite of understanding. It might, also, 
seem conformable with God’s providence that, as human 
beings in successive ages grow to know more about the uni- 
verse and themselves, such knowledge should serve to focus 
still better the truth of Christ and His revelation. 

At the time when Modernism confused the relation of 
Revelation and theology and blackened human reason, Catho- 
lic philosophers and theologians were not in the mood to admit 
any value in their opponents’ distinctions or any seeming 
derogation of scholastic philosophy. But Modernism is now 
well in retreat, and once the vital truth of the union and con- 
tinuity of the mind of the Church with Christ is realized, 
the relations of the ‘original message’ with dogma and with 
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the principles and concepts of any philosophic system can 
be seen in proper perspective. It is not necessary to believe 
that the New Testament writers wrote or thought in terms 
of scholastic propositions. Christ was Himself the revelation 
of the Father, and with this great image of Sonship and with 
the types of the Old Testament ready and prepared, He taught 
the good news of God, the mystery of love, in symbols and 
in themes, which could stir the minds and hearts of his hearers 
to faith, and lead them with the guidance of the Holy Ghost 
into a deeper and deeper understanding of the “gift of God.” 
It was for the Church to work out the implications of the 
great symbols of “Son of God” and “Son of Man,” the “King- 
dom” and the sudden “Coming” and the great themes of His 
“salvation” and “mediatorship,” His “charity” and His 
“grace.” The themes are mysteries and often couched in 
images, and St. Paul and St. John are as men possessed in 
their attempts to find appropriate analogies for the unspent 
glory of truth which was now theirs. What St. Paul and St. 
John felt all must feel until the end of time, for the glory 
of divine truth must remain ever unspent, and the world itself, 
as St. John almost in despair said, could not contain the books 
which could be written about Christ and His plenitude. 
Images and analogies availed the Church to teach truth, 
and as many of them have been drawn from inspired writers 
like St. Paul and others have been consecrated by the Church’s 
own supernatural introspection, they are, so to speak, Christ's 
own key to the divine message. But the analogies drawn from 
systems of philosophy have no such privileged position. As 
we know, all our philosophizing on what is spiritual and 
transcendent is perforce by analogy of some sort, and this 
handicap is increased when we have to speak or write of the 
supernatural. Our words falter and become so like to primi- 
tive Chinese ideographs that any philosopher would be unduly 
complacent if he judged his system of symbols and analogies 
to be perfect or exclusively right. It is for the Church to say 
how well he has transcribed its thought. The modern 
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tendency is to decry metaphysics and to deny that a meta- 
physical statement can have any factual significance. Modern 
Positivists like to argue that such statements do not go beyond 
verbal problems. Such arguments are vain for human beings 
will never cease to ask anxious questions about life and the 
soul and God and the possibilities of happiness. Metaphysics 
is amongst the noblest of human activities, but it is also the 
most tantalizing. The Positivists have failed to reduce it to 
a dispute about language, but they have succeeded in exposing 
its peculiar character. It does not give us, as science does, 
new information. The biologist and the experimental psy- 
chologist by their methods and with their instruments learn 
something new about the body and the mind. Neither needs 
to know anything about the theory of matter and form. The 
information sought depends entirely on the correctness of the 
method adopted and the accuracy of the instruments. Even 
in philosophy such problems as that of knowledge or the self 
are to this extent at least independent of, let us say, the theory 
of ‘form’ that we have to test the theory by what we experi- 
ence as knowledge and in self-introspection. We ought, never- 
theless, to be excited when we learn that “the intelligible in 
act and the mind in act are one and the same’”’; in other words 
that in the act of knowing the mind possesses the ‘form’ of 
the object without interference with the object’s existence. 
And the reason for our excitement is that we have made an 
advance in wisdom; we have learnt that ‘form,’ which we 
had heard of first in connection with natural objects, can be 
applied to other realities and perhaps to all reality, and we 
can discern an order running through the universe. This is 
like a lifeline in the confusion of our thoughts or like the 
unity first discovered in a complicated piece of music. This 
is what the mind must seek and what the greatest thinkers 
have endeavored to provide. But we must not forget that it 
is at a price we get our conspectus of the whole. We are high 
up and the world is dimmed or, as in an aeroplane, flattened 
out. A healthy metaphysics must always keep in mind the 
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infinite variety of the real world and the unique character 
of many of its constituents and their relations. Metaphysics 
left to itself grows thin, and its terms can all too easily become 
counters to play with. 

Now if this be so, if the subject matter of theology be the 
mysteries of faith and the Church alone the interpreter of 
those mysteries, if our knowledge of the great themes of Reve- 
lation be through symbols and analogies, and if philosophy 
be such a humble, if faithful, servant of divine truth, then it 
seems that the best way of approaching this question of Phil- 
osophical Pluralism and Orthodoxy is not through disputes 
over systems and the absolute claims of one or another. The 
way is ever open to the stars, and meditation on ancient and 
divine truth must ever reveal what is fresh. The appropriate 
method is to soak oneself in the dogmas of the Church and 
in the thought of its best thinkers and then humbly and cou- 
rageously to venture out on a voyage of discovery. There goes 
always with the passion for truth a discriminating power 
which is superior to the mere reception of what is handed on 
in philosophy. No one, I think, can have contact with great 
and genuine thinkers without learning something from them. 
They give us further insights into what we had taken for 
granted and they make us realize how much more there is 
to be seen than we had dreamt of in our philosophy. This is 
the normal way in which knowledge advances. History has 
shown that in the past Catholic thinkers have been too ready 
to assume as certain what later science and research have 
demolished. New fields have been opened in logic and psy- 
chology, as well as in the physical and biological sciences, 
and it may not be a sufficient answer to say that these can be 
incorporated without any modification into the system of phil- 
osophy most dear to us. To take but one example, the laws of 
every country within the Christian orbit have been changed 
sensibly within the last hundred years in favor of human free- 
dom and the exercise of personality. Literature by way of 
the novel and biography, as well as by researches in psy- 
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chology, has enlarged for us the significance of what human 
beings mean to each other. The place of love in knowledge 
and in faith has raised new problems, and these new prob- 
lems have their counterpart in new interpretations of move- 
ments of thought, social, literary and religious, in the pages 
of history. It is not beyond credence that another system of 
philosophy should be devised based on personality and human 
relationships and love, and drawing its inspiration from man’s 
relation to God and the primal relationship of Persons in the 
Holy Trinity. 





A Bibliographical Study of 
Hopkins Criticism, 1918-1949 


Maurice CHARNEY 


down beforehand for the reader. It is a study that is meant formally 

to confine itself to “inscaping” the critics of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
to analyzing the development and current status of Hopkins criticism. I 
have divided my analysis into a group of major themes. The first section 
will deal with three trends of Hopkins criticism developing out of the 
attitude expressed by Robert Bridges in his First Edition of the Poems. 
“Topics,” the second section, will try to evaluate work done on various 
aspects of Hopkins’ life and art. In the bibliography following the text, 
I have sometimes starred (*) as of special importance very brief notices 
while other more detailed studies have been left unstarred. This has been 
done on the basis of the critic’s feeling for Hopkins as a whole. 

In general, biography and formal bibliography have been given less 
attention than critical problems. I have also tried to present a connected 
exposition by confining full bibliographical references to the first mention 
of a work, further mentions being followed by a bibliographical number after 
the author’s name. Footnotes are provided for convenient page reference. 


|: MAY be useful if the aims and methods used in this paper are set 


I 
Trenps in Hopkins Criticism: THe REACTION TO Brinces 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, Jesuit priest and poet, died in Dublin in 1889. 
During his lifetime, a few of his less important poems were published, but 
to a curious bibliographer he might have been better known as an amateur 
naturalist, for he had contributed three letters on unusual sunsets—longer 
than his entire published poetry—to Nature magazine. At his death, 
many of his papers were consigned to his friend Robert Bridges, who already 
had a large collection of Hopkins’ poems received through their correspon- 
dence. Bridges’ tender regard for the Victorian canons of taste restrained 
him from too hastily thrusting his literary ward upon the world. With 
great judiciousness, he introduced a few of the more traditional poems into 
anthologies: Alfred Miles (27), Poets and Poetry of the XIX Century, 
1893; Henry C. Beeching, Lyra Sacra and A Book of Christmas Verse, 1895, 
and his own popular wartime publication The Spirit of Man, 1916. It was 
not until 1918 that he edited and annotated a collection edition of Hopkins’ 


poems. 
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No one can doubt Bridges’ sincerity and sympathy, but he prefaced his 
notes with a critical statement that proved a barrier to reading. He himself, 
rather than Hopkins’ ““The Wreck of the Deutschland,” stands “like a great 
dragon folded in the gate to forbid all entrance.” ' I shall begin my consider- 
ation of Hopkins criticism here, because much of the later work developed, 
in a schematic sense, as a defense of Hopkins against Bridges. 

How strongly Bridges’ prestige—he had been made Poet Laureate in 
1913—affected the reviewers may be seen in the selections printed in the 
“Critics and Reviewers” chapter of W. H. Gardner's Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins (1844-1889): A Study of Poetic Idiosyncrasy in Relation to Poetic 
Tradition (2 vols., London, 1948-9). Even the very favorable review in 
the London Times Literary Supplement (Jan. 9, 1919, p. 19) begins by 
finding Hopkins’ defects “obvious.” Perhaps it would be fairest to say that 
Bridges by temperament could not truly appreciate Hopkins. This is made 
as clear in their correspondence (13) as in Bridges’ critical memoirs. There 
is a note of condescending academic formalism in his statement in Miles’s (27) 
anthology: Hopkins’ poems “not only sacrifice simplicity, but very often, 
among verses of the rarest beauty, show a neglect of those canons of taste 
which seem common to all poetry.” 

This was in 1893. In the “Preface to Notes” (28), the same criterion is 
developed with an air of decorous tolerance and the fiction of the promising- 
poet-who-died-young. “For these blemishes in the poet’s style are of such 


quality and magnitude as to deny him even a hearing from those who love a 


continuous literary decorum and are grown intolerant of its absence.” * 


Specifically, the strictures of the Poet Laureate, echoed so widely in the 
early reviews, were three: “oddity” of style, “obscurity” of meaning, and a 
“naked encounter of sensualism and asceticism” in the thought. I should 
like below to trace the development of Hopkins criticism as an answer to these 
three charges. I do not mean to imply direct formal causality, although there 
is certainly some of that, but wish rather to use Bridges as a schematized 
focal point for a critical attitude. From our best friends, good Lord, de- 
liver us! 

The Poet Laureate was most troubled by the extravagances of Hopkins’ 
style. ‘A reader must have courage to face” these “definite faults,” he warns, 
and proceeds to define them “to put readers at their ease” :* grammatical 
liberty, especially the omission of the relative pronoun and other colorless 


1Bridges’ note to “The Wreck of the Deutschland.” Quoted in W. H. Gardner, 
“Introduction,” Poems of Gerard Manicy Hopkins, third edition (New York, 1948), 
p. xviii. 

*Bridges, “Gerard Hopkins, 1844-1889," in Robert Bridges and Contemporary Poets, 
ed. Alfred H. Miles (London, 1893), p. 182. 

5Bridges, “Preface to Notes,” reprinted in Gardner, Poems, third edition (New 


York, 1948), p. 205. 
‘Bridges (28), “Preface to Notes,” p. 205. 
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parts of speech, elliptical syntax, repellent rhymes, “a jungle of rough root- 
words.” This is surely a strange way to introduce a poet to the world. If 
T. S. Eliot today wrote such a preface how far would one read? The basic 
misdirection of this attitude is aptly pointed out by F. R. Leavis in New 
Bearings in English Poetry (London, 1932, pp. 159-193). “What Dr. 
Bridges calls ‘blemishes’ are essential to Hopkins’ aim and achievement; it 
is difficult to understand how the attitude implicit in this description of 
them can go with an interest in his work.” > What Leavis and other critics 
have emphasized, is the intimate dependence of Hopkins’ matter and method, 
style and substance. The style is not ornament, but a necessary instrument 
of expression: it is functional, and must be considered in terms of context, 
not exterior literary canons. 

Although the Times's review of 1919 (66) goes part of the way with 
Bridges, it does insist on the need to forgive faults and search for beauties. It is 
necessary to hear the poems, as Hopkins had intended, in order to appreciate 
the style. “Aloud, one sees that the method is not affectation, but eagerness 
to find expression for depths of mind.” * In the same year, Middleton Murry 
contributed his qualified enthusiasm for the music of the poems (Athenaeum, 
June, 1919, pp. 425-6). 

But Edward Sapir has the distinction of being the first real critic of Hop- 
kins. His fine six-page review in Poetry (XVIII, 1921, 330-336), stresses 
the need for wholeness in the reader’s critical attitude. “Yet we must beware 
of exaggerating the external difficulties; they yield with unexpected ease to 
the modicum of good will that Hopkins has a right to expect of us."”" With 
this basic faith, one can not help feeling “that overwhelming authenticity, 
that almost terrible immediacy of utterance” * of the man. Charles Williams’ 
highly perceptive introduction to the second edition of the Poems (London, 
1930, pp. ix-xvi) further develops the unity of thought and expression. The 
earliest full defense of Hopkins’ style is Leavis’ (61) influential chapter in New 
Bearings in English Poetry (1932), which calls attention to Hopkins’ “radical, 
uncompromising originality” in expanding the resources of the English lan- 
guage. “His words seem to have substance, and to be made of a great variety 
of stuffs. Their potencies are correspondingly greater for subtle and delicate 
communication. The intellectual and spiritual anemia of Victorian poetry 
is indistinguishable from its lack of body.”* This is outright championing 
of Hopkins as a rebel against the canons of taste defended by Bridges. 

Among the more modern studies, the Kenyon Critics volume, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins (New York: New Directions, 1945), is the best aesthetic 


SLeavis (61), p. 161. 
*London Times Literary Supplement (66), p. 19. 
"Sapir (89), p. 332. 
®Sapir (89), p. 330. 
SLeavis (61), p. 186. 
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treatment of Hopkins’ poetic integrity. Austin Warren's “Instress of In- 
scape” and Arthur Mizener’s “Victorian Hopkins” offer a valuable correc- 
tive to Leavis’ (61) anti-Victorianism. But the fullest rationale for Hopkins’ 
style is W. A. M. Peters, S.J., Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Critical Essay 
Towards the Understanding of His Poetry (London, 1948). After devel- 
oping the central thesis of “inscape” and “instress,"”” Peters tries to show how 
closely Hopkins’ style is integrated with his unique perception of reality. 
There is a necessity behind all of the poet’s apparent oddities: to use language 
affectively, rather than logically, demands a freedom of syntax, grammar, 
diction, “What is first in the poet’s mind clamors for direct and immediate 
expression.”""” Whatever one may say of Peters’ dogmatism and his failure 
to relate his study to the poetic tradition, this is the most thoroughgoing and 
brilliant explanation of Hopkins’ style that has yet been written. Where 
others have made thrusts at Bridges, Peters has overwhelmed. 

A second trend of Hopkins criticism evolves from Bridges’ impatient insist- 
ence on “obscurity” of meaning. This, he implies (for there is no clear distine- 
tion in the “Preface to Notes”), arises out of oddity of style. His reaction to 
“The Wreck of the Deutschland” (cf. Letters 13), as well as his own poetry, 
reflects a desire for immediate intelligibility that was bound to be irritated 
by Hopkins. A succinct statement of Bridges’ attitude may be found in the 


“Preface to Notes.” 


Here, then, is another source of the poet's obscurity; that in aiming at condensation 
he neglects the need that there is for care in the placing of words that are grammati- 
cally ambiguous. English swarms with words that have one identical form for sub- 
stantive, adjective, and verb; and such a word should never be so placed as to allow 
of any doubt as to what part of speech it is used for; because such ambiguity or 
momentary uncertainty destroys the force of the sentence. Now our author not only 
neglects this essential propriety but he would seem even to welcome and seck artistic 


effect im the consequent confusion. .. 


Bridges did not perceive how in the last sentence he had formulated a possible 
case against himself, but subsequent critics, notably I. A. Richards and his 
disciple William Empson, proceed to establish the importance of complexity, 
per se, in the aesthetics of reading. If obscurity were really ambiguity it 
could be made functional and integral to full literary value. 

Allan Porter's suggestive article “Difficult Beauty” (Spectator, Vol. 130, 
Jan. 13, 1923, p. 66) is the first apprehension of this principle in Hopkins. 
Porter's judgments read like a letter of the Jesuit to Bridges: “His poems 
repay study. ... 4 And his difficulties are necessary: they are the impress of 
himself. He was a man of heightened, almost hysterical, acuteness of sense.”’ * 


Peters (8), p. 90. 
"Bridges (28), “Preface to Notes,” p. 207 (italics mine). 


Porter (84), p. 66. 
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But it is I. A. Richards who works out the full aesthetic implications of this 
idea. His article “Gerard Hopkins” in The Dial (Vol. 81, Sept., 1926, pp. 
195-203) is undoubtedly the most influential and impressive single piece of 
Hopkins criticism. Taking the point of view of the psychology of reading 
and interpretation, Richards urges the need for a poem to create friction, 
to encounter such resistance in the mind as will stimulate intellectual enquiry. 
“Poets who can compel slow reading have thus an initial advantage. The 
effort, the heightened attention, may brace the reader, and that peculiar intel- 
lectual thrill which celebrates the step-by-step conquest of understanding 
may irradiate and awaken other mental activities more essential to poetry.” ™ 
The difficulties, the ambiguities in Hopkins, then, are deliberate and serve a 
useful aesthetic function. From his theory, Richards develops a method of 
exegesis that is a super-reading of the poem for meaning and feeling. 

This article inaugurates the exegetical trend in Hopkins criticism and 
establishes “The Windhover” as the locus classicus. Practical Criticism 
(London, 1930) presents an interesting analysis of readers’ responses to Hop- 
kins’ “Spring and Fall.” The literary value of ambiguity is more fully de- 
veloped in William Empson’s Seven Types of Ambiguity (London, 1930), 
but there is a tendency here to oversubtilize personal feeling, especially in his 
interpretation of “The Windhover,” which ignores certain specific religious 
implications. Leavis’ (61) exposition of “essential difficulty” is also in the 
Richards vein. One of the earliest books on Hopkins, Elsie Phare, The Poetry 


of Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Survey and Commentary (Cambridge, 
1933), was actually written for Richards. This contains some interesting 
feeling-exegeses (cf. especially “On the Portrait of Two Beautiful Young 
People”), but is marred by a slack intellectual fiber and an attitude of casual 


paganism. 

David Daiches’ New Literary Values (London, 1936) offers a certain 
development of Richards’ idea of “difficult beauty” in its elucidation of 
Hopkins’ use of “explosive” meaning. The poet says: “One of two kinds 
of clearness one would have—whether the meaning to be felt without effort 
as fast as one reads or else, if dark at first reading, when once made out to 
explode.” * In reading and reflecting, there will be a sudden illumination 
of understanding, an epiphany by which the whole meaning is perceived at 
once. John K. Mathison suggests the homely analogy of a series of Christmas 
bulbs which all light up when the last one is screwed in (“The Poetic Theory 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins,” Philological Quarterly, XXVI, 1947, 21-35). 

By far the most extensive answer to Bridges’ charges of obscurity is Gard- 
ner’s (1, 2) thoroughgoing study. His intention is not to meddle in the impos- 
sibilities of absolute critical discrimination, but “to expound the processes of 


Richards (86), p. 193. 
MDaiches (33), p. 30. 
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thought and expression, indicate the general solipsist tendency.” He accom- 
plishes just this with great competence. Al! in all, I think he is the most 
reliable of the interpreters, combining sourid scholarship with an amazing 
ability to paraphrase. Although he has few real critical insights and does not 
do much with feeling-analysis, one will leave his work understanding what 
the poems mean. Besides exegesis, Gardner's other studies in these volumes 
are fine analytic scholarship without being searching. The chief points of 
his interpretations may be found in his notes to the third edition of Hopkins’ 
Poems (New York, 1948). 

A third line of criticism develops from Bridges’ misunderstanding of Hop- 
kins’ religious beliefs. Their correspondence amply corroborates the pointed 
thrusts of the “Preface to Notes” (28). In the main, Bridges finds a sharp con- 
flict between Hopkins the poet and Hopkins the priest. He objects to the “‘per- 
version of human feeling . . . efforts to force emotion into theological or 
sectarian channels.” "* “The Golden Echo” is for him damaged by “the naked 
encounter of sensualism and asceticism.’ A curiously fleshly description! 
Bridges can see no unity of function here, as certain later critics do, but only 
a militant dichotomy. In addition, the Poet Laureate launches a good Angli- 
can attack on the “exaggerated Marianism of some pieces.”""* Finally, Bridges 
casts professional aspersions on Hopkins the Jesuit in his Critical Memoir 
of 1893 (Robert Bridges and Contemporary Poets, ed. Alfred H. Miles, 
London, pp. 179-182): “he was not considered publicly successful in his 
profession . . . he served without distinction.”"’ These are strange things 
to say by way of introduction to a Jesuit priest’s poetical works. 

Bridges’ hostility was soon countered in a composite article in the Dublin 
Review (Vol. 167, 1920, 40-66). Frederick Page calls the Poet Laureate 
“unjust only to Catholics”: to complain of “exaggerated Marianism’”’ is 
like complaining of the exaggerated Beatricity of the Divine Comedy. This 
is really the keynote of the religious, mainly Catholic interpretation. There 
is no dichotomy between poetic sensualist and religious ascetic but rather an 
integrative wholeness of priest-poet. Hopkins is a religious poet in the widest 
sense, with all his mature poetry based on Catholic belief. 

G. W. Stonier’s chapter in Gog Magog (London, 1933)—so prophetic 
of later developments—-emphasized as one of two basic facts that Hopkins 
was ‘“‘a Catholic priest who wrote poetry to the glory of God: these facts 
have been recognized by no critic whom I can trace.” Katherine Brégy’s 
early article, “Gerard Hopkins: An Epitaph and An Appreciation” (Catholic 
W orld, Vol. 88, Jan., 1909, 433-447) considers Hopkins as a religious poet, 


Gardner (2), Il, p. 376. 

Bridges (28), “Preface to Notes,” p. 204. 
"Bridges (27), “Gerard Hopkins 1844-18389," p. 180. 
Page (83), p. 80. 

'Stonier (98), p. 45. 
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but she is handicapped by the small number of poems then available. Father 
Keating’s articles in the Jesuit Month (CXIV, 1909, 59-68, 151-60, 246-58) 
record impressions of Hopkins the priest. Bridges did not realize that Father 
Hopkins was a successful Jesuit in the manner of St. Alphonsus Rodriguez 
of the poems. 

Some of the main Catholic studies which followed Stonier (98) in the thirties 
are André Bremond, “La Poésie Naive et Savante de Gerard Hopkins” 
(Erudes, 1934, 23-49), Daniel Sargent, Four Independents (New York, 
1935, pp. 117-183), and Martin C. D’Arcy, S. J., Great Catholics, ed. C. 
Williamson (London, 1939, pp. 358-66). In Bernard Kelly, The Mind 
and Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins, SJ. (London, 1935), one finds a 
deeply poetic and religious interpretation of the unity of Hopkins’ sensibility. 
He stresses religion in the poetry without ever becoming doctrinally dogmatic. 
For one indifferent or hostile to Catholicism, this seems to me the best book 
to feel Hopkins’ faith in. Its tone may be seen in the following: 


It is useless to read “The Wreck of the Deutschland” with a mind unprepared fox 
the profound power of its spiritual movement. Meditate first for a fortnight on the 
Passion of our Lord. The exercise will not guarantee an understanding of the poem, 
but will put you in touch with it. 


Three articles by Gardner, “The Wreck of the Deutschland” (Essays and 
Studies, XXI, 1935, 124-52), “A Note on Hopkins and Duns Scotus” 
(Scrutiny, V, 1936, 61-70), and “The Religious Problem in Gerard Manley 


Hopkins” (Scrutiny, V1, 1937, 32-42), which have been substantially incor- 
porated into his larger work (1, 2), speak with an authority and judiciousness 
that must have had wide influence. While firmly establishing the religious 
background, Gardner always keeps in view its use in interpreting the poetry. 

The most important book thus far on Hopkins’ religious background is 
John Pick’s Gerard Manley Hopkins: Priest and Poet (London, 1942). 
This is a very impressive study of the sources of Hopkins’ ideas, especially of 
St. Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Society of Jesus, whose specific 
influence is perhaps overstressed. Pick’s elaboration of the sacramental inter- 
pretation of nature as “news of God” is expertly done. In general, this study 
adds an intellectual dimension nowhere felt in earlier works. The similarity 
of Pick’s position to Gardner’s articles seems to point to direct influence, but 
Pick goes far beyond him in emphasis on the unity of Priest-Poet. My main 
objections are that he is not very good at detailed exegesis and that the poet 
aspect tends to slip out of the priest-poet equilibrium and so out of sight. 
But his study helps to explain a great deal in the poems. 

The general religious thought in other books is brought to doctrinal and 
dogmatic specificity in the latest work to appear on Hopkins, Norman Wey- 
and’s collection of essays by Jesuits in ]mmortal Diamond (New York, 1949). 
Robert Boyle's essay, “The Thought Structure of “The Wreck of the Deutsch- 
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land’”’ is a notable exegesis, particularly in its discussion of grace. For 
Hopkins’ spiritual ideas, Maurice McNamee’s “Hopkins: Poet of Nature 
and of the Supernatural” will be found quite useful. Also noteworthy are 
Raymond Schoder’s exegesis of ““The Windhover” on an Ignatian basis, and 
Walter Ong’s article on sprung rhythm, which seems to me the best study 
of this subject that has appeared. In general, although Weyand is to be 
censured for including a few poor pieces, the book as a whole is a well-bal- 
anced, informative reconsideration of Hopkins the priest-poet. 

The defects in Hopkins’ poetry so obvious to Bridges (28) and the reviewer 
in the Times Literary Supplement (66) are not now so obvious; few today 
would accuse Hopkins of unauthorized heterodoxy. The general trend of 
criticism has been to clear the air of eccentricity and to establish Hopkins as a 
sincere artist. Like Van Gogh or Cézanne, he has become something of an Old 
Master now. In sum, the popularity of Hopkins’ poems is probably the most 


forceful answer to Bridges. 


II 
Topics tn Hopkins CritIctsM 
1. BioGRAPHY 


Until the detailed period biographies projected by the Oxford University 
Press appear, we shall have no adequate treatment of Hopkins’ life. Eleanor 
Ruggles’ Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Life (New York, 1944) is the fullest 
biographical account, but its fictionalized, superficial tone makes for easy 
reading and little else. Except for some remarks on Patmore and Hopkins, 
there is not much new material here. Father Lahey’s early memoir (Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, London, 1930), for a long time the only available source 
of information about Hopkins, has enjoyed an influence greater than its 
intrinsic merit. It is a strongly sympathetic work, but sketchy and uncritical. 
On the whole, it reflects a feeling for Hopkins only dimly present in Ruggles. 
Biographical information about Hopkins’ friends, Bridges, Dixon, Patmore 
and Baillie, is provided in C. C. Abbott’s introductions (13, 14, 15) to the 
volumes of letters, but they are too brief to be really adequate. 

The main lines of biographical interpretation are first, the priest-poet 
Catholic view; secondly, the poet vs. priest conflict which has been considered 
valuable by some and self-undoing by others. Specific Freudian criticism 
enters as a corollary to the idea of conflict. 

The most extreme statement of the Catholic point of view is Chester 
Burns’s remark in his essay “Gerard Manley Hopkins, Poet of Ascetic and 
Aesthetic Conflict” (Immortal Diamond [12]): “Religious orders have no 
crying need of poets; nor, yet again, craving need for the honor of their com- 
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pany.” This sounds like something the Poet Laureate might have written to 
his friend. The unstable equilibrium of the priest-poet that Pick (10) labors to 
construct has here been practically destroyed. Martin Carroll's “Gerard 
Manley Hopkins and the Society of Jesus (Immortal Diamond [12]}) also 
wishes to negate the importance of poetry in his life and affirm the supremacy 
of the supernatural. As so often in biography, this serves to lead us astray from 
the poems to the priest. This aesthetic cul-de-sac is not absent from Pick’s (10) 
attempt to create a priest-and-poet unity. Notice the direction of the foilow- 
ing: “Hopkins gained greatly by his membership of the Society of Jesus. 
Most important, of course, was the moral and spiritual growth. His mem- 
bership gave purpose and direction to his entire life and experience.” ™ Pick's 
study presents a certain intellectual unity of priest-poet in the poems rather 
than in the life. The most just statement of the Catholic position is, | 
think, Father Turner’s (104) centenary article in the Dublin Review. Here he 
tries to show how Catholicism “‘is a life and not a profession,’’** how Hopkins’ 
poetty is inspired by dogmatic beliefs that have entered into the texture 
of his mind. Father Hopkins cannot be anything but a Jesuit poet. 
Turner, a Jesuit himself, is quite surprised and perhaps a little amused at the 
popular conception of rigorous Jesuit discipline. “It is odd to watch the 
burden of a Jesuit’s poetry being misheard through the puritanism of his 
readers.” * 

Almost all the secular critics and some of the religious have admitted some 
conflict between the functions of priest and poet. The main critical question 
here is whether this conflict was beneficial to the poetry. Stonier (98), who 
points to an interaction rather than a split, was among the first (1933) to 
observe that “religion hardened him morally and intellectually, provided him 
with a background infinitely better suited to his genius than Greek 
myth... .”™* This is essentially the point of view of W. H. Auden’s review, 
“A Knight of the Infinite’ (New Republic, CX1, Aug. 24, 1944, 223-4): 
the Jesuit order turned an esthete into a serious and unique artist. Mize- 
ner's (76) fine study, “Victorian Hopkins” (Kenyon Critics [6]) also con- 
siders the Jesuit order a solid “metaphysical point of reference”; its inclusive, 
subtle scholastic discipline “gave his talents as a poet a design and a precision 
which it is difficult to imagine their acquiring from any other source.”™ The 
positive aesthetic value of conflict is again the thesis of Austin Warren's brief 
life of Hopkins (Kenyon Critics [6]). “My own conclusion is that Hopkins’ 


Burns (29), p. 176. 
21Pick (10), p. 127. 
Turner (104), p. 150. 
Turner (104), p. 155. 
*“Stonier (98), p. 62. 
%Mizener (76), p. 102. 
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constant tension, the desire to be an artist and the desire to be a saint, was 
necessary to his achievement as a poet.” ™ 

But a number of critics put an entirely different interpretation on this 
tension. They see the poet struggling for life beneath the complacent exterior 
of the priest, Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde fashion. The “terrible sonnets” of 1885-9 
become the great cry of anguish in which the real Hopkins finds his true bitter 
voice. I think the prestige of Herbert Read had a lot to do with fostering this 
idea of conflict between belief and doubt, religion and poetry. Read’s article, 
“Gerard Manley Hopkins” (English Critical Essays, Twentieth Century, 
1933, pp. 351-74), distinguishes three kinds of poetry in Hopkins: (1) that of 
religious belief, (2) that which has no connection with belief, (3) that of 
doubt. He finds the second and third kinds much superior. But in a letter 
to Gardner (1) in 1935,” Read admits being wrong on this conflict. John 
Gould Fletcher continues the self-destructive dichotomy in his article “Gerard 
Manley Hopkins—Priest or Poet?” (American Review, V1, 1936, 331-346). 
( Pick's subtitle “Priest and Poet” is obviously an answer to this.) Fletcher's 
main thesis is that “the choice of the Jesuits was made at the cost of a severe 
and heavy sacrifice; the sacrifice of his own poetic talent.”"* He sees Hopkins 
destroyed by dogmatic theology, unable to bridge the gap between the theologi- 
cal and the human. 

A more reasonable approach to the negative aspects of poet and priest is 
F. R. Leavis’ “Metaphysical Isolation” (reprinted in the Kenyon Critics (6) 
from an article in Scrutiny, 1944). Leavis finds a constricting isolation of 
experience imposed on Hopkins by the Jesuit order: “he was isolated in a 
way peculiarly calculated to promote starvation of impulse, the overdeveloped 
and ingrown idiosyncrasy, and the sterile deadlock, lapsing into stagnation.” ™ 
F. O. Matthiessen’s brilliant and little-known section on Hopkins and Whit- 
man in American Renaissance (New York, 1941, pp. 584-592) sketches a 
similar point: the suffering and anguish of the Jesuit arose “from the absence 
of movement in a life driven in on itself, from the unflinching scrutiny of his 
weakness before the perfection of God. . . . In his unsurpassable courage to 
endure, his world finally became as narrow as the cell in a monastery.” ™ 

I shall not consider here critics who almost completely disregard or mis- 
understand the religious aspect of Hopkins: Yvor Winters (113), W. J. 
Turner (105), Elsie Phare (9) and to a lesser extent T. S. Eliot (41). 

As a corollary to the idea of conflict, the Freudian approach tries to get at 


unconscious, covert motives and their expression, undercutting Peters’ (8) 


Warren (196), p. 14 
“Gardner (1), I, p. 292, note 2 
Fletcher (44), p. 335. 
“Leavis (63), pp. 90-1. 
*Marthiessen (72), p. 591. 
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dictum: “He has no secret to hide from any man.”™ Philip Henderson's 
discussion in The Poet and Society (London, 1939) unearths such secrets as 
Hopkins’ sado-masochistic bent. “But frustration brought its own reward 
in sadism and a preoccupation with torture and suffering. His sensuality, 
consistently inhibited, gave rise in his poems to recurrent images of mutila- 
tion... .”""* Hopkins was determined not to read Whitman, thinks Matthies- 
sen (72), because of Whitman’s homosexuality and his own avoidance of 
this latent strain in himself, closest to the surface in “Harry Ploughman.” 
Finally, Sapir (89) has the dubious dignity of being the first (1921) to call 
attention to psychoanalytic mechanisms in Hopkins. “A Freudian psychologist 
might call him an imperfectly sex-sublimated mystic. Girlish tenderness is 
masked by ruggedness." These “findings” have a certain place in a study 
of Hopkins, but they come under the general limitations of the genetic fallacy: 
they refer not so much to the images and themes themselves as to their origin 
in the man. 
2. Tue Text: Hopkins’ [peas 
A. Sources and Analogues 


I shall not attempt to assign specific causal influences for Hopkins’ thought. 
“Sources and analogues” is meant rather as a guide to similarities between the 
poet, his predecessors and his contemporaries. 

The remarkable likeness Hopkins’ ideas bear to the medieval scholastic 
philosopher Duns Scotus (1265 ?-1308?) was first pointed out by Christopher 
Devlin, S.J., in an article in New Verse (No. 14, April, 1935, Hopkins issue) 
which I have not been able to obtain. Gardner's “A Note on Hopkins and 
Duns Scotus” (Scrutiny, V, 1936, 61-70) develops the similarities. This was 
expanded and incorporated in his later work (1, 2). Although Hopkins first 
read Scotus in 1872, Gardner stresses the fact that the philosopher only served 
to intensify and give authority to ideas already evolved by the poet. He 
points out parallels in four areas: metaphysical formalism, intuitionalism, 
voluntarism, and Marianism. This is the fullest account of Duns Scotus and 
Hopkins, although Pick (10) has a short appendix on the subject. 

Pick (10) has fully demonstrated—perhaps too fully—the impact of St. 
Ignatius Loyola's Spiritual Exercises (1548) on Hopkins’ mind. Pick’s whole 
book is in a sense built around the idea of a Jesuit as defined by St. Ignatius 
and practiced by Hopkins. Great stress is also laid on Hopkins’ commen- 
tary on Loyola as the summation of his belief. 

In a loosely written article, “Philosophical Themes in Gerard Manley 
Hopkins” (THovucut, XXII, 1947, 67-106), James Collins traces certain 


"Peters (8), p. 49. 
*2Henderson (53), p. 110. 
“Sapir (89), p. 334. 
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of Hopkins’ relations to Aristotle, Plato and Kierkegaard, but he nowhere 
probes deeply. Finally, there is an interesting bit in Modern Language Notes 
(LIX, 1940, 408-410) by Samuel Kliger correlating “Pied Beauty” with 
the idea of God's plenitude as expounded in Lovejoy’s Great Chain of Being. 

The relations of Hopkins’ thought and style to the main intellectual and 
social movements of his time—Hopkins as a Victorian—is a topic that many 
have mentioned but few have done much with. Among the basic facts about 
the poet which Stonier (98) finds disregarded (1933) is “that he was a 
Victorian in style, outlook, and feeling.”** This approach really remains 
dormant until Arthur Mizener’s article “Victorian Hopkins” (Kenyon Critics 
6). This is a carefully substantiated, highly perceptive essay. It emphasizes 
aspects in Hopkins’ thought of “the typical nineteenth-century Englishman” : 
his patriotism and concern for empire, his minute and loving observation of 
nature, his sensibility, his individuality as a reflection of British nineteenth- 
century eccentricity. Austin Warren’s “Instress of Inscape” (Kenyon Critics 
6) advances this thesis by showing how truly “English” Hopkins is. ‘The 
four real shapers of Hopkins’ mind were all British empiricists’”™: Pater, 
Ruskin, Newman and Duns Scotus. Warren’s exposition proceeds with 
masterful economy. Perhaps the most original idea in this article is the tie-up 
between Hopkins and the English linguistic movement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The attack on Latin by such champions of a return to native, Teutonic 
English as Furnival, Barnes, and Trench, is certainly reflected in Hopkins’ 
diction. 

Gardner (1, 2) is about the best place to go for specific discussion of Hop- 
kins and his background: the Oxford Movement, the Aesthetic movement 
and the Pre-Raphaelites. The first chapter of the second volume deals in 
detail with these, and its discussion of Matthew Arnold is especially note- 
worthy. Chapter four, “Hopkins as Reader and Critic,” is best on Hopkins’ 
opinions of his contemporaries, but it does not go as far as one would wish. 
In addition, Pick (10) should be consulted, particularly for his treatment 
of the Oxford movement. 


B. Hopkins’ Themes 


Critics have done surprisingly little with patterns of themes in Hopkins. 
This seems to me the only way that one can really get at the man’s thought, 
by analyzing consistent tropes or motifs which run through the whole corpus 
of the poetry and prose and then relating them to their literary and intellec- 
tual background. Only Gardner (1) makes some attempt to list character- 
istic motifs (chapter five: ““Themes and Imagery”) such as the finger of 
God theme, the salvific will of God and the beauty of sacrifice. This is a 


“Stonier (98), p. 45. 
Warren (107), p. 74. 
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perceptive analysis of patterns of thought, but it is much too short and un- 
disciplined. 

Among other critics who discuss topics, not really themes, may be men- 
tioned Pick (10) and his fine exposition of the sacramental view of nature 
as “news of God.” Peters (8) tries to expound the theme of Hopkins in 
terms of “inscape” and “‘instress”; although this is the best elucidation of 
these concepts, the system is too tight and exclusive. One should supplement 
Peters with Austin Warren’s (107) definitions of these ideas (Kenyon Critics 
6). For Hopkins’ spiritual ideas, especially the doctrine of grace, McNamee’s 
“Hopkins: Poet of Nature and of the Supernatural” (Immortal Diemond 12) 
is about the best, although the whole of Jmmortal Diamond is useful in this 
respect. Hopkins’ social thought receives brief notice in Henderson (53) and 


Matthiessen (72). 
C. Exegesis 


Richards (86, 87) and the development of the method of Hopkins exegesis 
has been discussed above. Here, I should like to confine my attention to 
“The Windhover” and try to indicate the complexity of interpretations that 
have been offered. There are at least five, not too clearly separable. 

First, on the simplest level, critics such as T. J. Grady (“Windhover's 
Meaning,” America, VII, 1944, 465-66) deny the presence of allegory or 
symbol: the poem is a sacramental interpretation of nature through the Falcon. 
Phare (9) in this manner celebrates the beauty of activity buckled in the 
bird. Secondly, Kelly (5) offers a difficult epistemological interpretation of 
the bird locked in the embrace of mind. Third, there is Raymond Schoder’s 
analysis (“What Does ‘The Windhover’ Mean?” Immortal Diamond, pp. 
275-306) in terms of the Christian Knight, which is based on the Kingdom 
of Christ motif in St. Ignatius. This is probably the most detailed exegesis, 
but I think Schoder’s emphasis on triumph and glory at the end misses the 
feeling of the poem. Fourth, the contrast between the physical beauty of 
the bird and the moral and spiritual beauty of the priest, between the outer 
and inner life, is first set forth by Richards (86), who seems to feel the poem 
more deeply than any of the later critics. The splendor of physical beauty 
must be sacrificed for the greater beauty of the soul. Harris Downey's inter- 
pretation (“A Poem Not Understood,” Virginia Quarterly, XI, 1935, pp. 
506-517) is quite sympathetic and close to Richards. The religious implica- 
tions of sacrifice, each man as an alter Christus, are worked out by Pick (10) 
and Gardner (1). Herbert McLuhan’s “The Analogical Mirrors” (Ken- 
yon Critics, pp. 15-27) also develops ideas in Richards in his contrast of 
physical, moral and divine beauty, but the subtle machinery of analysis he 
uses is a little artificial. A fifth line of interpretation is that of William 
Empson (42). Starting with Freudian ambivalence, he would have a number 
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of ambiguities such as “here,” “then,” and “chevalier,” refer both to the bird 
and to the priest, so that the contradictory desires of the poet could be 
satisfied simultaneously. What is needed here is a method of weighing major 
and minor possibilities. 

There is not time to record the exegetical niceties of “The Wreck of the 
Deutschland,” “Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves,” and “The Loss of the Eurydice.” 
For “The Wreck of the Deutschland,” both Gardner's (1 or 45A) over-all 
religious treatment and Robert Boyle’s very brilliant doctrinal analysis, ““The 
Thought Structure of “The Wreck of the Deutschland’” (Immortal Dia- 
mond, pp. 338-350), are essential, Youree Watson's “ “The Loss of the 
Eurydice’: A Critical Analysis” (Immortal Diamond, pp. 307-322) is inter- 
esting, but too elementary to be of great use. Finally, one should consult 
Raymond Schoder’s excellent interpretive glossary (Immortal Diamond, pp. 
192-221) of difficult words in the poems as a supplement to Gardner’s notes 
in the third edition (47). 


3. Hopkins’ Styte: TECHNIQUE 


A. Sources and Analogues 


Random comparison has been one of the most popular aspects of Hopkins 
criticism, but I can think of no single deep-rooted study on sources and 
analogues (interpreted in the broad sense of “similarities” as explained 


above). We have only Terence Heywood’s superficial “ Hopkins’ Ancestry” 
(Poetry, LIV, 1939, 209-218, 271-279). Here, Heywood posits two strains 
in Hopkins: the Primitive, drawing strength from Whitman, Charles Doughty 
and William Barnes, and the Metaphysical, going back to Donne and Ed- 
ward Benlowes (e.g. his ““Theophilia,” 1652). In his own time, Hopkins 
most resembles Browning. A full, reasoned exposition of the terms of the 
comparison is never given. Harris Downey's “Gerard Hopkins: A Study of 
Influences” (Southern Review, VI, 1936, 837-845) is also fragmentary, but 
it contains a very interesting comparison between the diction of Stanyhurst’s 
“Aeneid” (1582) and Hopkins’ poetry. The similarity of Charles Doughty's 
style to Hopkins’ has been explored by Barker Fairley (“Charles Doughty 
and Modern Poetry,” London Mercury, XXXII, 1935, 128-137) and Gard- 
ner (1). 

The theme of Hopkins and Whitman has called forth the best work on 
literary relations. Matthiessen’s (72) discussion in American Renaissance is 
quite acute on the style and character of the two, even suggesting a direct in- 
fluence of Whitman's “To the Man-of-War Bird” on “The Windhover.” 
Henderson (53) also notes parallels, especially from a psychoanalytic point of 
view. The first to concern himself with Hopkins and Whitman was Charles 
Madge (New Verse, No. 14, 1935, pp. 17-21). 
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The short comparisons made in passing fall generally into five classes. 
First, Shakespeare as a touchstone of literary value is used quite freely by all, 
but only by Leavis (61) and Gardner (1, 2) with any seriousness. Second, 
Milton’s chief defender has been Charles Williams (112), on the basis of 
“the simultaneous consciousness of a controlled universe, and yet of division, 
conflict and crises within that universe,” but he is strongly attacked by later 
critics. Third, we have already mentioned Heywood’s (56) attribution of the 
Metaphysical school of Donne. This connection has become a commonplace 
in Hopkins criticism. Austin Warren (107) finds a close analogue between 
Donne's religious sonnets and the “terrible sonnets” of the Jesuit. Crashaw 
is also quite popular in comparison, especially through the influence of Phare 
(9). Of the Romantics, the importance of Keats and Wordsworth for the 
study of Hopkins is well demonstrated by Phare (9) and echoed by Gardner 
(1,2). Shelley, to a lesser extent, was taken up by Middleton Murry (78) 
in 1919 and often used later, especially by Gardner (1,2). Of the Victorians, 
Browning and Ruskin present easy-to-argue points of similarity. More search- 
ing is T. S. Eliot’s likening Hopkins to Meredith (4fter Strange Gods, 
London, 1934). 

I may say just a word more on other influences. Gardner (1, 2) has cited 
the similarity of Hopkins’ imagery and parallelism to the Bible. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, in an otherwise elementary study (Gerard Manley Hopkins: 
The Man and the Poet, London, 1948), has compared “The Wreck of the 
Deutschland” to Tagore’s “Sea-Waves.” The Japanese No-plays have been 
the nearest to Hopkins’ style for Stonier (98). I have not been able to read 
W. B. Stanford’s article on Hopkins and Aeschylus (Studies, XXX, 1941, 
359-368), but it is interesting that C. Day Lewis (4 Hope for Poetry, 
Oxford, 1934), a poet who has himself been influenced by Hopkins, finds the 
Greek choruses of Aeschylus the nearest approach to Hopkins’ verse-texture. 

In general, I suppose the lack of material on sources and analogues for 
Hopkins’ style is related to the difficulty of doing such a comparison. Phare 
(9) is to be commended for some highly suggestive stylistic insights, although 
she works the method of contrast so hard that it becomes digressive. Gard- 
ner’s “Themes and Imagery” chapter (Vol. I) is highly useful for its citation 
of parallel passages as possible sources. In his exegeses Gardner does a fine 
job of tracking down specific literary relations. 


B. Hopkins’ Prosody 


The reactions of academic prosodists to Hopkins’ new meter provide some 
of the most ludicrous bits of criticism. Echoing the Olympian finality of 
Saintsbury and Omond, G. M. Young (“Forty Years of Verse,” London 
Mercury, XXXV, 1936, 112-122) thunders: 


Williams (112), p. xiv. 
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The root of his error lay in an ignorance of the subject so profound that he was 
not aware that there was anything to know. His theories on metre seem to me to be as 
demonstrably wrong as those of any speculator who ever led a multitude into the 
wilderness to perish.*’ 

We must agree with Laurence Binyon’s defense of Bridges (“Gerard 
Manley Hopkins and his Influence,” University of Toronto Quarterly, VIII, 
1939, 264-270) for shielding Hopkins against the Victorian audience: “The 
Tennysonian tune had got into their heads, and nothing would drive it out.”™ 

The most complete discussion of Hopkins’ prosody is Sister Marcella 
Marie Holloway’s doctoral dissertation, The Prosodic Theory of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America, 
1947). Beginning with Hopkins’ aesthetic concept of structure, she tries 
to work up to an understanding of his Preface by using material from his 
lecture notes, letters and other sources. She warns the reader that Hopkins’ 
Preface is inadequate for a full understanding of his theory. Her study lacks 
articulated exposition and critical examination, but it is an indispensable guide 
to Hopkins’ prosody, especially sprung rhythm. 

Sister Holloway’s work was strongly influenced by the then unpublished 
MS of Walter Ong’s “Hopkins’ Sprung Rhythm and the Life of English 
Poetry,” which appeared in Immortal Diamond (12) in 1949. This is 
without doubt the best work on sprung rhythm. Hopkins’ own statement, 
“It is the rhythm of common speech and of written prose when rhythm is 
perceived in them,” forms the thesis of the article: sprung rhythm is sense- 
stress, ‘nterpretive rhythm based on the living language. This is the real 
source of its affinity to Old English, for in both, the word accent coincides 
with the natural accent, there is no fiction of a metrical stress apart from a 
speech stress. Ong’'s sketch of the sense-stress tradition in English literature 
is a highly original working out of his theory. 

These two studies really supersede all that has gone before except perhaps 
C. K. Ogden's early recognition (“Editorial : Sprung Rhythm,” Psyche, XVI, 
1936, 10-50) of the close relation between stress and meaning in Hopkins’ 
poetry. 

The theory that Hopkins only practiced intuitively what Patmore developed 
in his prosody seems to be discredited now. D. S$. MacColl’s “Patmore and 
Hopkins: Sense and Nonsense in English Prosody” (London Mercury, 
XXXVIII, 1938, 217-24) and Harold Whitehall’s “Sprung Rhythm” (Ken- 
yon Critics 6) argue that Hopkins’ sprung lines are really dipodic in the 
style of Patmore, and that Hopkins failed to realize this because of his ig- 
norance of the function of secondary stress. Sister Holloway (3) objects 
strongly to Whitehall’s confusion of stress and timing, and Ong (82) fails 
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to see how the rhythm of ordinary speech must be dipodic. A recent article 
on the subject, “Reading Sprung Rhythm” (Poetry, LXX, 1947, 86-93), 
by Brewster Ghiselin, makes it clear that reading in dipodic style would distort 
the equal stresses intended in sprung rhythm. 

The best work on the sources of Hopkins’ rhythm is Gardner's (2) two 
chapters on the “New Rhythm” in his second volume. He shows how Greek 
lyric poetry provided him with a standard of perfection, how such character- 
istically Greek qualities as economy and intensity, rich phonal texture, cumu- 
lative rhythm, terse and adaptable use of participles were all incorporated 
into the style of his work. Gardner very aptly compares the “Wreck of 
the Deutschland” with Pindar. From Latin, Hopkins learned precision, the 
use of counterpoint and alliteration. A recent article by John Bonn, “‘Greco- 
Roman Verse Theory and Gerard Manley Hopkins” (Immortal Diamond 
12), very patronizingly belittles Hopkins’ classical theorizing, but this in no 
way affects the influence of classical poetry on him. 

What Hopkins learned from Welsh poetry is more evident in his work. 
Although he did receive some Welsh lessons in 1875, the line between direct 
influence and analogous aims and means is hard to draw. Hopkins was 
certainly well enough acquainted with the language itself and the elaborate 
system of cynghanedd, governing fixed relations of alliteration and internal 
rhyme, to do a translation of O Deus, ego amo te into Welsh and to write 
a cywydd of his own in 1876 (discovered and published by Gardner in 1940 
and reprinted in the third edition of the Poems). Gardner gives a succinct 
summary of Welsh influences with abundant examples from the poems of 
alliteration, internal rhyme, rove-over rhyme, dislocated syntax, tmesis and 
other devices not strictly proper to English. 

But Gweneth Lilly’s “The Welsh Influence in the Poetry of Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins” (Modern Language Review, XXXVIII, 1943, 192-205) is 
the fullest and best discussion. She proceeds from specific devices to discuss 
general stylistic similarities such as concern for formal perfection, the use 
of the stanza as the unit, and the elaboration of rhyme, alliteration and 
rhythm to give emphasis to significant words. David Bell also discusses gen- 
eral parallels in his Introduction to the poems of Dafydd ap Gwilym (London, 
1942, pp. 81-94). 

Thirdly, Gardner (2) discusses Hopkins’ likeness to Old English, par- 
ticularly in his use of stress rhythm, alliteration and complex syntax. Since 
the poet did not begin to study Old English until 1882, there can be no 
question of direct influence. Walter Ong (82) offers the most satisfactory 
explanation for this, for he claims that the similarities arise from a common 
concern with the living language expressed in sense-stress, sprung rhythm. 
Ong also notes a common predilection for antithesis in Hopkins and Old 
English poetry, making for an “uncanny tendency to fall into half-line pat- 
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terns” of antiphonal movement. Both Gardner and Ong present a highly 
informative development of sprung rhythm and sense-stress verse in Middle 


and Modern English. 
C. Aspects of Style 


What struck Leavis (61) most strongly about Hopkins in 1932 was his 
radical expansion of the potentialities of the English language by bringing it 
closer to living speech. “In comparison with such a poem of Hopkins as this 
(‘Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves’), any other poetry of the nineteenth century is 
seen to be using only a very small part of the resources of the English lan- 
guage.”™ This is a large claim for the rebel originality of Hopkins, but it 
does stand as a criterion for the reaction of such a belated Victorian as T. 
Sturge Moore. In an essay “Style or Beauty in Literature” (Criterion, 1X, 
1930, 591-603), he cannot believe that Hopkins was wholly serious in his 
“Leaden and Golden Echoes”; he in fact feels the need to bowdlerize the 
verbal excesses in a new version. His first two lines read: 


How to keep beauty? is there any way? 
Is there nowhere any means to have it stay? 


And he finishes off with the triumphant exclamation: “547 words have become 
204." ‘The innovations of Hopkins, his coinages by back formation, his use 
of dialect words and particularly his creation of compounds, are admirably 
catalogued and analyzed by Gardner (1) in the chapter “Diction and Syntax.” 
Peters (8), too, has a good section on Hopkins’ diction showing with how 
great critical deliberation the poet “inscaped” the word as another form of 
individually distinctive experience. There is an informative study of Hopkins 
as a word-painting poet in the epithetizing tradition of Keats and Milton by 
Josephine Miles (“The Sweet and Lovely Language,” Kenyon Critics 6, 
pp. 55-71). This tends to minimize Hopkins’ originality by detailed refer- 
ence to the tradition. “These epithetizing poets shared certain outstanding 
poetic traits; they were shy on verbs in proportion to adjectives, they were fond 
of participial modifiers, especially past participles, they engaged in a good 
deal of compounding, they liked and increased the » forms of adjectives, they 
were partial to the two-epithet line in decorative balance.”*' But we must 
remember that this kind of quantitative study discusses the common core of 
tradition and not its distinctive features, and that it overlooks the use of 
epithets in context. 

The particular aesthetic effects of Hopkins’ use of language have never 
been deeply enough probed. Most critics who have chosen to mention these 
have been impressed by the directness, immediacy and intensity of Hopkins’ 
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style. Matthiessen (72) speaks of “a hitherto unparalleled concentration.” “ 
For Stonier (99), Swinburne’s words are counters and sequins, “but with 
Hopkins each word is a living microcosm.” Charles Williams (112) felt, 
as a basic quality of Hopkins, “a passionate emotion which seems to try to 
utter all its words in one... . It is as if the imagination, seeking for expression, 
had found both verb and substantive at one rush, had begun almost to say 
them at once, and had separated them only because the intellect had reduced 
the original unity into divided but related sounds.” This is like Leavis’ (61) 
emphasis upon the kinaesthetic effect of Hopkins’ style: “His words and 
phrases are actions as well as sounds, ideas and images, and must, as I have 
said, be read with the body as well as with the eyes.” ® 

But richness may be cloying, too great intensity fatiguing: in the splendor 
of Hopkins’ imagery and music, certain critics have felt the need for a rugged, 
dramatic simplicity. Thus Yeats (“Introduction,” The Oxford Book of 
Modern V erse, 1892-1935, New York, 1936) confesses that he read Hopkins 
with great difficulty and could not keep his attention fixed. “He is typical 
of his generation where most opposed to mine. . .. My generation began that 
search for hard positive subject-matter, still a predominant purpose.” T. S. 
Eliot (41), too, separates himself from Hopkins’ era: his innovations “‘some- 
times strike me as lacking inevitability—that is to say, they sometimes come 
near to being purely verbal, in that a whole poem will give us more of the 
same thing, an accumulation, rather than a real development of thought and 
feeling.” Delmore Schwartz echoes this in a review in Nation (Vol. 162, 
Mar. 23, 1946, 347-8). 

Perhaps the most just formulation is that of Austin Warren (106): “In 
Hopkins’ poems, the word, the phrase, the local excitement, often pulls us 
away from the poem. And in the more ambitious pieces . . . there is felt a 
discrepancy between texture and structure: the copious, violent detail is 
matched by no corresponding mythic or intellectual vigor.” This is the real 
answer to Peters’ (8) celebration of “inscape”: if carried to its logical con- 
clusion it may diminish the aesthetic effect of the whole work of art. In- 
tensity, too, may be its own undoing. “It is as if his intensity, for lack of 
adequately answering substance, expressed itself in a kind of hypertrophy of 
technique, and in an excessive imputation of significance to a formal pattern,” ” 
writes Leavis (63) in 1944, modifying his earlier point of view. This is 
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substantially Matthiessen’s (72) interpretation: “His reaction against flabbi- 
ness had driven him rather to an excessive control, which finally amounted to 
constriction.” One should bear these criticisms in mind when we discuss 


Hopkins and modern poetry. 


4. Hopkins as Critic 


The publication of Hopkins’ notebooks and letters (1935-38: 57, 13, 14, 
15) stimulated interest in his critical theory and practice. Most of the work 
done on this topic has been in very recent years, and it has been almost 
entirely based on his prose writings. Peters (8) has a closely reasoned 
chapter exploring the dependence of Hopkins’ art on his own belief that 
inscape is the aim of poetry: to express the inscape of himself was a basic 
motive. I should only quarrel with this chapter’s tendency to pass over the 
poet’s own statements on the integral importance of fine execution. Probably 
the best formulation of Hopkins’ Christian view of art is Selma Cohen’s 
“The Poetic Theory of Gerard Manley Hopkins” (Philological Quarterly, 
XXVI, 1947, 1-20). Hopkins’ moral interpretation of creation as the gift 
of divine grace by which the artist may embody “that being indoors each one 
dwells” and so glorify the Creator, is again set forth without considering the 
poet’s beliefs about technique. There is a deadly analytic quality about this 
article that savors of writing without reading the poems, 

Cohen’s article is followed by a much better treatment of the same subject 
by John Mathison (“The Poetic Theory of Gerard Manley Hopkins,” 
Philological Quarterly, XXVI, 1947, 21-35). His discussion of Hopkins’ 
belief in the public function of a work of art, to educate and be a standard, 
to contribute to the glory of Church and State, is a more than adequate 
answer to Daiches’ argument in Poetry and the Modern World (Chicago, 
1940, pp. 24-35) that Hopkins conceived poetry asocially. The apparent dis- 
crepancy between his theory and practice is resolved when one remembers 
that Hopkins thought of himself as a priest and teacher and only secondarily 
as an artist. Mathison goes on to explain Hopkins’ requirements for a good 
poem and his idea of “explosive” meaning. William Noon contributes an 
elementary essay to Immortal Diamond (12) on Hopkins’ conception of the 
three languages of poetry: inspiration proper, the gift of grace; Parnassian, 
the language genius speaks, not sings; and the language of the Delphic Plain, 
which is only the language of poetry in so far as it is poetry and not prose. 

There is practically nothing about Hopkins’ aesthetics, interpreted in terms 
of contemporary theories of art. Charles Trueblood makes one misbegotten 
attempt, “The Esthetics of Gerard Hopkins” (Poetry, L, 1937, 274-280). 
Somewhat more successful is Sister Holloway’s (3) exposition of the theoreti- 
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cal ideas in Hopkins’ early Platonic dialogue “On the Origin of Beauty.” 
From this, she abstracts the principle of unity in variety, the dual relationship 
of part to part, and part to part to whole, but her presentation is literal and 
unprobing. 

Very little, too, has been done on Hopkins’ specific critical practice, 
although a great deal of material is now available in the Notebooks and Cor- 
respondence. Gardner's (2) chapter, “Hopkins as Reader and Critic,” is about 
the best available consideration of Hopkins’ opinions about individual poets. 
But it does not attempt to search out patterns of taste and opinion beneath 
the body of disparate judgments. The best introductory study here is Lloyd 
Thomas’ finely arranged “Hopkins as Critic” (Essays and Studies, XXXII, 
1946, 61-73). This is an unpretentious but well thought out commentary on 
a number of Hopkins’ most significant literary opinions. It is especially good 
for his evaluation of Milton. Thomas also gives us a hopeful word that the 
Oxford University Press is preparing a volume of Hopkins’ criticism. 


5. Hopkins as COMPOSER AND ARTIST 


Hopkins’ musical career has been for the most part neglected by critics. 
The fullest study is Gardner’s (2) “Hopkins and Music” (Appendix A, 
volume two), which reprints his settings of Bridges’ “Spring Odes #1: 
Invitation to the Country” and Dixon’s “Fallen Rain.” Gardner discusses 
Hopkins’ musical taste, his fondness for Purcell and the sixteenth-century 
madrigalists, Weber and plainchant, as well as his musical practice, which 
leaned heavily on Greek modal style and medieval plainchant, with a dislike 
of modulation. John Waterhouse’s “Gerard Manley Hopkins and Music” 
(Music and Letters, XVAI1, 1937, 227-235) gives biographical data where 
one would want technical discussion. Abbott’s (14) edition of the corre- 
spondence of Hopkins and Dixon has a bit on musical MSS in Appendix III. 

In his prophetic essay in 1933, Stonier (98) listed three aspects of Hopkins 
which had not been considered: the Victorian, the Catholic, and third, that 
“Hopkins was in his sensibility and in the range of his perceptions not only 
a poet but a musician and a painter.” At present, this is still generally 
overlooked, although it seems to me that any true consideration of Hopkins’ 
style needs to deal with these factors: music is not written nor drawings 
made with a separate creative sensibility. The only serious cross-stylistic 
reference I can think of is Austin Warren’s (107) comparison of Hopkins’ 
“English style” with that of Holst, Vaughan Williams and other modern 
English imitators of the Renaissance manner. On Hopkins as an artist, there 
is nothing except some excellent reproductions of his drawings in the Note- 
books. 
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6. Hopkins AND Mopern Poetry 


The general critical evaluation of Hopkins’ excellences and defects sketched 
above (3C. “Aspects of Style”) should serve as a background to this section. 
Almost all the critics agree that Hopkins’ influence has been in form and 
expression rather than content. The best discussion of this topic is in Daiches’ 
(35) New Literary Values. Here he finds Hopkins exerting a twofold in- 
fluence : first, in his intense, functional diction “dictated by an emotional rather 
than a logical sequence,” “that straining after a directness beyond that allowed 
by the formal syntactic use of language” ;** and second, in his new rhythms, 
especially sprung rhythm. Both of these were used in the discipline of explosive 
meaning which has strong appeal for modern poets. C. Day Lewis (36), a 
stylistic disciple of Hopkins, points out this same double influence in his 
A Hope for Poetry: “by him (Hopkins) the language of poetry was removed 
almost as far as possible from ordinary language—it becomes incantation 
again; while his prosody swings to the other extreme, for it is based on the 
rhythm of common speech.” 

The differences between Hopkins and the modern poets have been more 
fully presented than the similarities. In style, Daiches (33) makes it clear 
that none of the modern poets have approached the formal perfection and 
subtlety of Hopkins. ‘None of the moderns have the tactual and visual sense 
that Hopkins had; their verse is more purely intellectual. . . . Hopkins did 
not allow his preoccupation with technique to interfere with his lyrical faculty 
—he retained the ability to sing, which the modern poets have lost through 
over much self-consciousness.""** Gardner (1), too, in a very full chapter on 
Hopkins and modern poetry, has shown how the devices used by Hopkins to 
stiffen the texture and rhetoric of his sprung rhythm— internal and end rhyme, 
assonance, alliteration, sprung syntax—are for the most part lacking in the 
modern poets. 

But the main difference between Hopkins and those whom he influenced is 
in themes. Here he has definitely the Victorian consciousness and not the 
modern. R. G. Lienhardt’s ‘Hopkins Commemorated” (Scrutiny, XII, 1944, 
296-301) probes this underlying disparity most keenly: “the contemporary 
tendency is to suggest ultimately a social predicament, while Hopkins suggests 
a personal one.” He has none of “the feeling of universal disorder and dis- 
ruption, of present inadequacy and ultimate uncertainty expressed by Yeats 
and Eliot.” The criticisms of these two (cf. 3C “Aspects of Style”) cor- 
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roborate this judgment. Again, Th. Tillemans answers No to the question of 
his article, “Is Hopkins a Modern Poet?” (English Studies, XXIV, 1942, 
90-95), on the grounds that Hopkins lacks the cosmopolitan bent of modern 
poets. Matthiessen (72) sums up this topic quite tersely when he says that 
modern poets have used Hopkins’ techniques to express Whitmanesque ideas. 

Hopkins’ specific influence is discussed in greatest detail, including the cita- 
tion of parallel passages, by Gardner (1). The strong impact of Hopkins on 
the radical English poets of the thirties, Auden, Day Lewis, Spender, has been 
pointed out by most critics on this topic, even to showing verbal echoes, 
especially of “The Windhover.” Henry Treece has a chapter of Hopkins and 
Dylan Thomas in How I] See Apocalypse (London, 1946), which is too 
sketchy to be of much value. Babette Deutsch (This Modern Poetry, London, 
n.d.) stresses the relation of Hugh McDiarmid to Hopkins. Yeats’s use of 
sprung rhythm in his last plays is the subject of a note by R. G. Howarth in 
Notes and Queries (Vol. 188, May 15, 1944, 202-4). Isidor Schneider 
(Nation, Vol. 130, April 16, 1930, 456-8) finds an influence in Hart Crane's 
The Bridge. There is an interesting discussion of the similarity of Hopkins’ 
sprung rhythm and the Imagists’ free verse in Herbert Read’s (85) essay. 
Gardner (1), Deutsch (37) and Harman Grisewood (Dublin Review, Vol. 
189, 1931, 213-226) all find parallels between the style of Hopkins and 
James Joyce, especially in Finnegans Wake. Other similarities, noted by 
Gardner, are between Hopkins and Bridges, Edith Sitwell, E. E. Cummings, 
and Gertrude Stein. 


CONCLUSION : DesIDERATA 


We have suggested, in the course of this paper, several areas for further 
work on Hopkins. His relations with his friends has never been fully 
treated, nor has his own practice of music and drawing. In most need of 
clarification is Hopkins as Victorian, seen in terms of the literary, intellectual 
and historical currents of the later nineteenth century. As a corollary to this, 
a close study should be made of over-all themes and their expression in the 
poetry and prose. 

The definitive and comprehensive critical work on Hopkins is yet to be 
written, although W. H. Gardner (1, 2) has come closest to it. In one 
respect the prospective critic is at a real advantage. He can assume the 
permanence and importance of Hopkins without needing to defend him at 
length against Bridges’ charges of obscurity, oddity and religious sensualism : 
this job has already been adequately done. The extent and pervasiveness of 
Hopkins’ influence in itself has prepared readers for understanding his poetry. 
In a true sense, he has become part of the poetic tradition. 
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Essai sur Les Oricines pe LA Miniature Dire Irctanpaise. By Frangois 
Masai. Bruxelles: Editions “Erasme”; Antwerp: Standaard Boekhandel 
(Publications de Scriptorium, v. 1), 1947. Pp. 146, 64 plates. 500 frs. 
belges. 

According to the truly revolutionary thesis of this book, the great “Irish” 
art of the early Middle Ages, the magnificent decoration of the Book of 
Durrow, the Lindisfarne Gospels, the Book of Kells itself, all stem, not from 
the Emerald Isle, but from the other Isle across the Irish Sea! 

We have for some time been accustomed to the possibility that the Book 
of Kells was produced in the great Abbey of Iona, and we have learned to 
recognize the importance of the great Northumbrian abbeys for the history 
of the Church, of art and of learning, but the traditional theory of the Irish 
origin of the “Irish” style and of some of its earliest and finest monuments 
has not hitherto been seriously and systematically contested. M. Masai has 
not, of course, said the last word on the subject, and his conclusions must be 
weighed and tested by very many special competences in the fields of archae- 
ology, the history of metal work and jewelry, of painting, palaeography, 
liturgy, exegesis, etc. Still, it cannot be denied that he has offered 
the first comprehensive and methodical survey of the question of the origin 
of the “Irish” miniature, a question which, as he points out, is so far from 
having been adequately answered that it has never even been seriously asked. 
Scholars have never clearly distinguished between art exhibiting the “Irish” 
style and that of works of art known to be indigenous to Ireland, that is, 
between the art of the “Peregrini Scotti’ in England, Scotland and the 
continent and that of Ireland itself, nor between this equivocal use of the 
term “Irish art’ and that of “Celtic art,” which is not infrequently used as 
an equivalent expression. 

This discussion of the origin of “Irish” art is, of course, much more than an 
academic quarrel over a small point in art history, for it is one aspect of the 
larger question of the origins of Carolingian, and therefore of medieval, 
culture. Historians of preceding generations have told us of the great centers 
of culture in Ireland in very early times after its Christianization, when Greek 
and Latin, the arts and the theological sciences were intensively cultivated 
there after Western Europe had reached its lowest cultural ebb in the Mero- 
vingian period. From their island, Irish missionaries voyaged to England, 
Scotland, Gaul, Switzerland and northern Italy, where they founded monas- 
teries and raised the level of learning and culture as well as of religious and 
monastic life. The work of St. Columban and his followers, their foundations 
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and reforms, are well-known and glorious chapters of Irish and European 
religious history, but, as far as their cultural activities are concerned, their 
accomplishments are extremely difficult to connect with Ireland. Dom 
Cappuyns has pointed out the necessity of distinguishing between the “Scotti” 
of the dispersion and those of Ireland itself (Jean Scot Erigéne, sa vie, son 
oeuvre, sa pensee [ Universitas catholica Lovaniensis, Dissertationes ad gradum 
magistri in Facultate Theologica consequendum conscriptae, series II, tomus 
26. Louvain and Paris, 1933], p. 14). Apparently not one of the great 
Irish scholars lived and exercised his talents in Ireland. There is no trace 
of a great center of learning where there was cultivation of solid studies of 
Greek, astronomy, grammar, philosophy or theology in the Emerald Isle. 
Such centers did, however, exist in England from the second half of the sev- 
enth century on. For there Pope Vitalianus (657-672) had sent Theodore 
of Tarsus, a Greek monk, at the head of a group of Benedictine monks. 
Theodore became Archbishop of Canterbury and, with the assistance of his 
learned friend Adrian, founded the famous school of Canterbury where the 
sacred and profane sciences were brought to a high point of development. 
The work was continued by another companion of Theodore, Benedict Biscop, 
and by Wilfrid, both of whom had studied in Gaul and in Rome. The 
former founded the great monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow, with a 
fine library where the Venerable Bede spent his entire life of study and 
writing. The latter taught the young Egbert, who subsequently became 
Archbishop of York and in turn the teacher of the famous Alcuin who was 
Charlemagne’s principal agent in the revival of learning in his empire. 
These great Anglo-Saxon centers of culture had no known counterpart in 
Ireland. In the domain of the history of art and of manuscript illumination 
in particular, the evidence seems to point to an English origin for the oldest 
and finest of the manuscripts in the “Irish” style. M. Masai has little diff- 
culty in disposing, after Zimmerman and Lowe, of the colophons of manu- 
scripts 59 and 60 of Trinity College in Dublin, which were formerly ac- 
cepted as evidence of an Irish seventh-century origin of these manuscripts. 
The much more important colophon of MS 58 of the same library, the famous 
Book of Durrow, which attributes it to one Columba (who was of course 
very early and erroneously identified with the saint of that name who founded 
the monastery of Durrow) cannot any better resist serious scrutiny. No 
one, however, maintains this attribution today, since neither on grounds of 
art history nor of palaeography can the Book of Durrow possibly be considered 
a production of the seventh century. These colophons are either forgeries or 
else simply copies of the colophons of the manuscripts which served as models 
for those under consideration. Not infrequently, when MSS were copied in 
the Middle Ages, the copyist faithfully reproduced the colophon at the end 
of his model which gave the name of its scribe and sometimes the place and 
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date of its production. A similar source of bibliographical error has per- 
sisted right up to modern times, for title pages (which fulfill a function very 
like that of the colophons of medieval MSS) of first editions are sometimes 
reproduced in subsequent impressions, and so cannot be relied upon as evi- 
dence for the date of printing in all cases. (Such, for example, is the case 
for the first edition of Sheridan's Critic.) 

If there is no conclusive evidence of the existence of illuminated “Irish” 
manuscripts stemming from Ireland before the ninth century, there can be 
no doubt that the “Irish” style flourished in Northumbria throughout the 
eighth century. The authentically Irish monks of the seventh century who 
established missions and monasteries on the continent of Europe brought with 
them no knowledge of manuscript illumination, nor did the Irish monks who 
returned to Ireland from Northumbria en masse after the Council of Whitby 
in 664 produce “Irish” illuminated MSS there. In the early eighth century 
we have clear evidence of such production only in Northumbria, and not 
before the end of the century does it appear on the continent. It is extremely 
significant that, while we have many earlier MSS from the Irish foundations 
on the continent at Luxeuil, at Bobbio and elsewhere, they are never in 
“Trish” style; they are always in the same style that is found elsewhere on 
the continent. The “Irish” style MSS, as Mademoiselle Micheli has pointed 
out, are not to be attributed to the Columban foundations, but to those of 
Boniface and the Anglo-Saxons who were called to the court of Charlemagne 
(Genevieve L. Micheli, L’Enluminure du haut moyen age et les influences 
irlandaises (Bruxelles, 1939], p. 76). Indeed, many of the Irish founda- 
tions on the continent resisted the invasion of the new style and did not 
surrender to it until the ninth and tenth centuries, but continued to produce 
works in the old continental style. This style, M. Masai shows, is closely 
related to authentically Irish steles which antedate the “Irish” crosses of the 
ninth and later centuries. In the eighth century, then, continental art ex- 
clusively was practiced in Europe in both Irish and non-Irish scriptoria, and 
a similar art existed in Ireland itself. In Northumbria, on the other hand, 
only works in the “Irish” style are to be found. Not until the ninth and suc- 
ceeding centuries does this style spread to Ireland and to the continent. 

M. Masai finds the origin chiefly in Anglo-Saxon metal work and jewelry 
which flourished in England earlier than the MSS in question, and which 
exhibit many of the same motifs, some of which derived from ancient Celtic 
art and some from Germanic influence. The latter, as we know, was very 
strong in the British Isles. M. Masai accordingly distinguishes within the 
field of “Irish” style between an early “metallic” style with correct angles, 
straight lines, true parallels, regular curves, etc., and a later, inferior style 
found in manuscripts whose models were illuminated MSS and which were 
accordingly not limited by the natural rigor of metal. It cannot be a coinci- 
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dence that all MSS known certainly to be of Irish provenience are to be 
attributed to the second of these categories, whereas all those known to stem 
from Northumbria belong to the first. 

In support of the thesis outlined above M. Masai brings copious evidence 
and documentation, not infrequently quoting from works of upholders of the 
traditional theory in support of parts of his demonstration. Corroborative 
evidence is also brought in from authorities in the fields of palaeography and 
exegesis. 

It is obviously impossible here to follow in detail the analysis of the “Irish” 
style itself and the very rich complexities of the argument as to its origins. 
No one scholar can adequately weigh all of the evidence advanced, or deter- 
mine whether other evidence may not be adduced which might contravene 
some of the author's conclusions. As he frankly admits in his conclusion, 
his study perhaps raises more questions than it answers. Still, he has un- 
doubtedly rudely shaken the traditional assumptions, and he has established 
an excellent case for the Northumbrian origin of the “Irish” style. His dis- 
cussion is conducted with great finesse and prudence as well as with great 
erudition. Arguments pro and con, positive and ex silentio, are handled with 
great logical skill and with sound historical sense. His book will undoubtedly 
provoke sharp rebuttals and counterattacks; it is to be hoped that they will 
be on the same level of dispassionate scholarship and calm weighing of the 
evidence which distinguishes the present work. 

A final word should be said in admiration of the extraordinarily fine ma- 
terial presentation of the volume. It is a superb piece of typography, virtually 
free from printer's errors, on very fine heavy white paper. The sixty-four 
full-page plates appended to the texts are very clear reproductions of well- 
chosen works of art in support of the author’s thesis. The physical presenta- 
tion of the book makes it a delight to handle, for it corresponds to the high 
intellectual quality of the text. This is undoubtedly a very important book, 
revolutionary in its field of the history of early medieval art and of the forma- 
tion of European culture in general. 

Fordham University. Jean Misraui. 


Tue Arts AND THetr INTERRELATIONS. By Thomas Munro. New York: 

Liberal Arts Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 559. $7.50. 

This encyclopedic volume is written around a “revised” definition of “art” 
which considerably broadens earlier definitions of the already “broadly 
aesthetic” type. With thoroughgoing pragmatic and naturalistic generosity, 
the Curator of Education at the Cleveland Museum of Art and Editor of 
the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism aims to break down a number of 
more or less traditionally assumed barriers—between the “fine” arts and the 
utilitarian, applied, “servile,” industrial, or machine-made, between the major 
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arts and the minor, decorative, or handicraft, between the higher senses, sight 
and hedring, and the lower, smell, taste, and touch, and in general between 
the beautiful and what is likely to be called “pleasant,” or as Kant put it, 
“merely agreeable” (dinner music, table arrangement, fireworks). In the same 
way Mr. Munro is intent on showing the insufficiency of the numerous modern 
“systems” of the fine arts built on various schemes of expression, medium, or 
process—for instance, the highly influential threefold definition by Kant, of 
speaking arts (redende), visual shaping arts (bildende), and the arts “of the 
beautiful play of sensations” (music and the art of mobile color). In this con- 
nection Chapter V, on the “Philosophic Classifications of the Arts,” with its 
detailed exposition and even diagramming of the fantasies which have flowered 
since Kant, is a display of orderly learning for which the reader should well 
be grateful. Mr. Munro writes from the hardheaded and practical position 
of a man who would arrange all the arts in the ways that will make them 
most obviously and readily accessible to the widest variety of artistic and 
quasi-artistic interests. He has in mind museum halls and showcases, library 
catalogues, college curricula, and government Titles and Codes of occupations. 
His arrangement of facts along these lines is for the most part clear-sighted 
and should be of great service to all who have to deal with the arts in any 
practical way. 

It is possible, however, that one may suffer misgivings about the feasibility 
of the “non-evaluative” definition of “art’’ which is the outcome of Mr. 
Munro’s lexicographical survey in Chapter II]: 7 a. Art is skill in making or 
doing that which is used or intended as a stimulus to satisfactory aesthetic 
experience (p. 107). Since the term “aesthetic” as used here and throughout 
the book is decidedly a soft-focus term and is really part of what is to be 
defined (p. 102), and since the term “skill” serves actually to introduce the 
idea of value, I suggest that the definition, if it is to harmonize with the 
main trend of Mr. Munro’s non-evaluative exposition, should read simply: 
Art is making or doing that which is used or intended as a stimulus to satis- 
factory experience. The final brunt actually falls on the terms “intended” 
and “used.” “To qualify as art, the product does not need to be beautiful or 
aesthetically satisfying; only to be used or intended for an aesthetic function, 
by a producer or consumer” (p. 108). In short, there really is not any human 
action or product (when the whole range and variety of human intenders and 
users is taken into account) which Mr. Munro's definition can exclude. | 
confess to a doubt that this is a practical view for a student or curator of the 
arts, or that it actually corresponds to Mr. Munro’s state of mind. The book 
contains more than one testimony to the contrary—for instance, on page 289, 
provoked by governmental classifications of artistic aptitude, the allusion to 
“what actually is good or bad art” and the “genuine creative imagination.” 

To state the difficulty at another level: It is just because the pleasures of 
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sensation are so inaccessible to criticism (we may marvel at the “Green- 
lander’s” taste for trainoil but can scarcely deplore it) that Kant made his 
celebrated distinction between the agreeable (angenehm) and the beautiful. 
It is a worthwhile distinction and one which need not be abandoned even by 
a person who admires a large part of what Mr. Munro has to say. Suppose 
that we go along with Mr. Munro in desiring a widely tolerant empirical 
approach for the study of agreeable sensory experiences. We may yet retain 
our desire to define and study, within the general area of those experiences, 
the more honored value area of the beautiful—that which, having a certain 
structure, is apprehended with pleasure through the senses (maxime cognosci- 
tivi) of sight and hearing, or that which though sensory has for its standard, 
as Kant said, “reflective judgment.” This study, leading us into proximity 
with the metaphysical concepts of unity, form, harmony, being, and natural 
beauty, may raise awkward questions about the difference in “beauty” between 
a panther and a hyena, or between a single note on a French horn and the 
scraping of chalk on a blackboard. But the other study, that centering in the 
concept of sensory pleasure or the agreeable, only solves these questions at the 
expense of having per se little if anything to say about the difference between 


a pinch of snuff and a fine painting. 
Yale University. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 


BuitpiInc ror Mopern Man. A Symposium. Edited by Thomas H. 
Creighton. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 
219. $3.50. 

This book reports on a symposium on architecture held at Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1947, with excerpts from the papers read, and incidental discus- 
sion that ensued. Despite the fact that such persons as Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Siegried Giedion, and Robert Moses attended, spoke and engaged in con- 
troversy, the net result can scarcely be called impressive. This is probably 
due to the fact that many of those who contributed on the occasion were 
classifiable as camp followers of architectural modernism. Their lack of 
innate sense of what the current architectural movement indicates, of its 
sources and critical evaluation, is not concealed by the verbiage of much of 
the contributed matter. Mr. Creighton has done as good a piece of work 
with the material as possible, and in a seemingly casual and informal way. 
One suspects him of undue enthusiasm, however, when he quotes one visitor 
as stating that the meeting “has electricity in the air . . . how can you get 
that into a book.” If it had, it must have been due to a not quite adult 
emotional condition, rather than to anything more profound. Certainly there 
is nothing very electrifying in what the book contains, unless it is Mr. Moses’ 
engaging defense of moribund traditionalism and Mr. Wright's wide-range 
attack on statism. The balance is rather indefinite in character and not very 
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convincing. It is perhaps significant that Frank Lloyd Wright, the grand 
old man of contemporary architecture and initiator of the more vital ele- 
ments in it, attended only the sessions at which he spoke. When it came to 
listening to the dilution of his architectural teaching and to efforts at mak- 
ing unimportant thoughts sound important, he probably could not take it. 
Chicago, Illinois. Barry Byrne. 


Menpisevat Russian Cuurcues. By Samuel H. Cross. Cambridge, Mass. : 
The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1949, Pp. xiv, 93, with 113 illustra- 
tions. $7.50. 

The spirit of a nation seems to be invisible and intangible. But it is not. 
It can be, and time and again really is, embodied in great works of art. Of 
all arts, architecture is the one which gives to the national spirit the most 
perceptible and most durable expression, and of all kinds of architecture, 
church architecture has always been prominent. Since olden days, church 
architecture has played an outstanding part in Russian life. Beginning with 
their Christianization in the late tenth century and up to the present day, 
the Russians have adorned their country with churches, majestic or small, 
and in them they have expressed their peculiar religious spirit—emphasizing, 
perhaps more than any other nation, the significance of beauty in their wor- 
ship of the Lord. Starting with imitations of Byzantine models, the Russians 
have developed their church architecture in a unique way, and the high value 
of these achievements is nowadays recognized even by the atheist men in 
the Kremlin. 

The earlier and more valuable part of this development, from the beginnings 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, has been made visually accessible 
to Americans by the labors of the late S. H. Cross, of Harvard. The most 
important part of the book is the collection of 113 illustrations reproducing 
the most famous of the typical cathedrals, churches, chapels and mural paint- 
ings. The selection offers instances of Russian church architecture belonging 
to all the centuries, to all the regions and all the major styles. A competent, 
somewhat technical text, edited by Professor R. J. Conant, of Harvard, con 
tains all the explanations necessary to give life and meaning to these illustra 
tions. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Lazpor RELATIONS IN THE New York Rapip Transit Systems, 1904-1944, 
By James J. McGinley, S.J. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. 
Pp. xxiii, 635. $6.50. 

The term “New York” in the title of Father McGinley’s book places an 
undue limit on the scope of this study. It is more than a study of the New 
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York Transit Systems. It is a deep and scholarly investigation of a serious 
moral and social problem: the relationship of government to the rights of its 
own employes to organize for collective bargaining. 

Father McGinley takes the New York experience in transit as an example 
of labor-management relations on the three levels possible: (a) as between 
employers and workers in a privately owned utility; (b) in this same utility 
when publicly owned and operated but when employes did not have civil 
service status; (c) in this same utility when publicly owned and operated but 
when employes did have civil service status. 

The book presents a complete and detailed analysis of the Rapid Transit 
Companies from their beginning in 1904 until 1944, with a supplementary 
chapter covering 1944-1946. It discusses such varied aspects as financing, 
relationship with public commissions, engineering problems, etc. It presents 
a complete picture also of the nature of the work of transit employes, giving 
full statistics about wages and working conditions, the development and 
experience of union organization. It is a work of broad scope and thorough 
scholarship, presenting a remarkable economic and labor history of the New 
York Transit Systems. 

When the author tries to define the policy of management toward collective 
bargaining on each of the three levels, he finds a sad record of studied sup- 
pression of rights on the part of the private companies; an equally sad record 
of blundering on the part of city officials; and a constant attitude of pitiful 
neglect on the part of the general public. “Enlightened self-interest . . . should 
have long since warranted a sincere interest in what goes on in transit’s 
traditionally hushed up department: industrial relations” (p. 7). But the 
author has to conclude that in the history of thirty-five years, “There was a 
conspiracy of silence about the workers” (p. 7). The study gives a fine appre- 
ciation of the reasons for distrust, discouragement and poor rnorale which have 
led to the endless succession of strike threats, slowdowns and inefficiency. 
After ten years of public ownership, the great city of New York has still not 
decided what rights its transit employes have to collective bargaining (p. 332). 

In regard to the status of workers in civil service, Father McGinley 
defends their moral right to organize, to bargain collectively, under certain 
circumstances to strike. He thinks that labor relations have been mishandled 
because city officials looked on collective bargaining as a tool to bring about 
strikes rather than a tool to eliminate the cause of strikes (p. 341). He asks 
attention for types of work in which employes do not perform specifically 
government functions, but are doing what was traditionally done by private 
industry (p. 344). He claims a large area of possible bargaining by civil 
service employes but admits the impossibility of union security in a civil service 
system. He proposes a division of the transit system into reasonably designated 
units, each of which would elect its bargaining agent to negotiate with the 
Board of Transportation on matters subject to the Board’s decision. 
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In a day when governments, national or municipal, are taking over many 
functions traditionally left to private industry, the importance of this book 
cannot be overemphasized. It is convincing proof that men do not cease to be 
men when they become public officials or civil service employes. The finest 
civil service system is only as good as the men who administer it. And a paper 
plan does not supply for the self-respect, the sense of security and control over 
their lives which employes generally seek through organization. 

Father McGinley aimed to present a record of experience that may serve 
as a basis for the determination of policy. He has made clear the lines which 
this policy should follow : Government must bear the blame if it fails to define 
this policy in terms of basic human rights and aspirations; if it fails to provide 
workers in public employment with a just and reasonable system of wages, 
plus conditions and relations which it would rigidly enforce for these same 
workers if they were doing exactly the same work in private employment. 
This is the criticism of the past. It serves as a warning for the future. 

The book has copious statistical tables, a remarkably extensive bibliography 
on all phases of labor relations in public employment, and a good index. 

Fordham University. Josern P. Firzparrick. 


PLANNING AND THE Price MecuanisM. The Liberal-Socialist Solution. 
By James E. Meade. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xi, 
130. $4.50. 

Professor Meade has added a brief volume to the growing literature on 
what he calls in his preface, “the great economic issue which now confronts 
us: to plan or not to plan.” To the question, Is he a planner? he answers: 
“If a planner necessarily believes in a quantitative programme of output, 
employment and sales for particular industries, occupations and markets and 
the exercise of such direct controls by the State as are necessary to carry 
this out, I am certainly no planner. If an anti-planner necessarily denies that 
the State should so influence the working of the price mechanism that certain 
major objectives of full employment, stability equity, freedom and the like are 
achieved, then I am a planner.” 

Few, except extremists, would take exception to this statement: Hayek 
could not object and Jewkes should enthusiastically approve. Meade seems 
to be proposing that the State’s role, through exercise of monetary and fiscal 
policy, should be confined to influencing the economic weather rather than 
rationing raindrops. 

The author goes on, however, to state as the thesis of his book that “a large 
measure of state foresight and intervention is required to guide the economy 
from war to peace, to prevent inflationary and deflationary pressures, to insure 
a tolerably equitable distribution of income and property, and to prevent or 
to control the anti-social rigging of the market by private interests, but that 
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these objectives can be achieved in an efficient and free society only if an exten- 
sive use is made of the mechanisms of competition, free enterprise and the free 
market determination of prices and output.” 

The author calls his answer to the problem of planning the Liberal-Socialist 
Solution and holds that it must proceed by making full use of the money and 
pricing systems. These systems must be so controlled that three fundamental 
conditions are fulfilled: first, that the total monetary demand for goods and 
services is neither too great nor too small in relation to the total supply of 
goods and services that can be made available for purchase; secondly, that 
there is a tolerably equitable distribution of money income and property so 
that no individual can command more than his fair share of the community's 
resources; and thirdly, that no private person or body of persons should be 
allowed to remain uncontrolled in a sufficiently powerful position to rig the 
market for his own selfish ends. 

The succeeding chapters (2 to 5 inclusive) describe the policies which the 
state might follow in achieving fulfillment of the three fundamental conditions. 
The equality of money and goods supplies (Chapter 2) would be accomplished 
through the exercise of the usual monetary and fiscal devices; there is little 
new in this section and the big problem—that of correct forecasting—remains. 

Chapters 3 and 4, however, disclose the principal weaknesses of Professor 
Meade's approach to the problem and his solution. In Chapter 3 the author 
discusses the distribution of income and property—the equitable distribution 
of income and property. Nowhere, however, does the author indicate what an 
equitable distribution of income is; he suggests neither what would be a just 
division of the social product nor an economically efficient division. He seems 
to suggest (on page 38) that the over-all pattern of distribution should be 
determined politically by the ballot box but, as an economist, he should at least 
point out to the electorate the probable consequences for over-all economic 
welfare and for economic efficiency of alternate patterns of income and wealth 
distribution. 

Professor Meade wants free enterprise to survive—he believes that the 
continuance of a free and efficient society depends upon it. However, his sug- 
gestions on income taxation, inheritance taxation, the capital levy, and the 
national minimum do not indicate any great awareness of the motive power 
which drives this system. 

The price system proved its efficiency in bringing about needed economic 
changes over a period when it was permitted to operate with a reasonable 
degree of freedom; similarly, the free-enterprise system brought about its 
miracles of progress when the rewards of initiative, hard work, and risk-taking 
were not all but completely taxed away. Tax away the reward; equalize, or 
largely equalize, income regardless of economic contribution and both the 
motive power and the directional sensitivity of the system are seriously im- 
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paired. Incentive is essential for the proper functioning of the enterprise 
system ; it is its coordinating influence; it would not work without it. If 
incentive is seriously weakened or destroyed, some other coordinating influence 
must be found to organize the economy; this must undoubtedly be the state 
exercising direct controls over output, employment, distribution, etc.—the very 
things Professor Meade wishes to avoid as dangerous to the continuance of 
free society. 

Meade strongly urges a return to the market mechanism as the guide of 
economic activity, to allocate resources, to insure that maximum use is made 
of scarce goods. However, his lack of understanding of how the price system 
and the enterprise economy work can be illustrated by a few examples. 
Among other things he advocates the removal of rent control—not because 
increased rents could (in a short time) greatly increase the supply of housing 
but because the removal of controls might bring about a better utilization of 
existing facilities. Because rents are low, many have no incentive to economize 
dwelling space and are overhoused while others (with families) lack adequate 
accommodation. The removal of controls would permit price to play its 
allocating function and provide incentives to bring about a more economic 
utilization of housing. 

So far, so good—but here is the rub: he would have the State appropriate 
the difference between the rent under controls and the market-determined 
rent as a tax. This would effectively remove any incentive for the owner of 
property to see to it that the dwelling went to the highest bidder—presumably, 
under Meade’s argument, the one for whom it had the greatest utility. “The 
Lord giveth” and, in this case, “immediately taketh away.” It is difficult to 
imagine landlords, under these conditions, being solicitous for the maximum 
social use of their property when their income remains unchanged. In fact the 
reaction of landlords might be quite the reverse; they might favor smaller 
families and older people. 

Meade’s proposals regarding trade-union pclicy are just as unreal and 
impractical. He suggests that trade unions and other bodies concerned with 
wage-fixing accept the supply-demand rule that the “wage-rate (regardless 
of bargaining strength) should be raised only in those cases in which there 
was an excessive demand for labour and should be reduced in those cases in 
which there was an excess of the supply of labour and some growth of 
unemployment” (p. 71). In this way labor would flow from industry to 
industry and between localities in response to changes in demand and price 
(wages) could play its historic role in bringing about the best allocation 
of the productive agents. 

Failing this, Meade would take wage-fixing out of the field of collective 
negotiations between labor and management and put it under wage-fixing 
boards set up by the State to enforce the supply-demand rule. In his first 
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suggestion Meade shows a complete misunderstanding of the nature and 
functions of the trade-union movement; trade unions are established to further 
the interests of particular groups rather than to serve as a lubricating agent 
to bring about more frictionless adjustments in the economy as a whole. As 
a matter of fact trade-union leaders have no special competence in this function 
and probably would not long remain leaders if they did. In his second sug- 
gestion Meade would greatly reduce the area of freedom in society—freedom 
of association and the free action of these associations—which it is his express 
purpose to expand, 

Altogether Professor Meade’s blueprint for a freer, more responsive society 
does not hold much promise. The trouble seems to be that he has set up a 
working model for an economic society which would work only in the sterile 
atmosphere of the academic laboratory. Once it is asked to operate under more 
real conditions, its shortcomings become apparent. The economic machine just 
does not operate in a vacuum; it is doubtful whether it would operate in the 
face of known frictions driven by as weak a motive power as Professor Meade 


would apply. 
Fordham University. Cuartes J. WALSH. 


Monetary THeory AND Fiscar Poricy. By Alvin H. Hansen. New York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. x, 236. $3.00. 

The argument of this book is the familiar Hansen thesis leading up to its 
well-known conclusion, a ‘“‘managed compensatory monetary and fiscal pro- 
gram.” Progress, in Hansen’s mind, is the sammum bonum. Voluntary 
savings will give us neither the amount nor the rate of progress (i.e., of capi- 
tal accumulation) that he desires. Consequently “a sharp increase in private 
investment or governmental outlays is likely to require borrowing from the 
banking system” (p. 187). Typically, this will occur in fits and starts. But 
since consumption is relatively stable it “is not to be expected that consump- 
tion can or will offset such fluctuations as may occur in the rate of invest- 
ment” (p. 178). “Accordingly, it is necessary to make vigorous use of an 
anticyclical fiscal program. ..." In other words, slip the patient a fever- 
inducing capsule and then, because his system cannot react fast enough to 
restore him to health, needle him again with another drug to offset the dam- 
age done by the first dose! Then, as the final straw, claim that the normal 
state of the patient is one of “continuous surprises’’ and chronic “emergency 
situations” (p. 180). 

Hansen and his followers make much of the alleged drying-up of invest- 
ment opportunities. Could not this possibly have some connection with our 
patent system, our giant combines and monopolies (able to pigeon-hole 
improvements for ten or twenty years), etc.? One of the gravest dangers 
in the type of program advocated by Hansen is that with such an easy and 
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powerful weapon as monetary and fiscal policy always available, we shall 
be under constant and strong temptation to shirk the more disagreeable job 
of correcting the deeper sources of our economic ills. 

Several questionable premises and unjustified assumptions conceal a simple 
program: if the current possessors of income and wealth will not provide 
the rate of progress that certain people think desirable, then force them to 
do it by a quietly hidden process of monetary inflation. For over a century 
now discerning observers have been protesting against this system and trying 
to hold it in check. Whatever justification there may have been in early 
days for a program of swift and intensive development certainly does not 
hold for our day. We could well be satisfied with a slower, but (what is 
extremely more important) steadier rate of progress—pausing to spread the 
benefits of the level which we have already attained. 

This is the second volume in the new McGraw-Hill “Economics Hand- 
book Series” of which Prof. Seymour Harris is the Editor. From Professor 
Hansen's Preface we learn that his book is designed to fill two alleged gaps: 
(1) “a serious gap in economic literature. There is no comprehensive volume 
on modern monetary theory that one can place in the hands of a student”; 
(2) a deficiency in current money and banking textbooks which is due to the 
fact that they “devote very limited attention to the theory of money and 
prices.” It is a little difficult to reconcile this latter claim with the recent 
works by Professors Hart, Chandler, Whittlesey, Thomas, Welfling, O’ Hara, 
and Peterson. Moreover, this reviewer is skeptical about the advisability of 
placing the present book in the hands of students. Too much controversial 
matter is presented without sufficient background development for its proper 
evaluation. 

Hansen, of course, will receive praise in abundance—beginning with the 
Introduction to the present book contributed by Professor Harris. It is true 
that his long and distinguished record and his many undeniable talents do 
merit recognition, but it is unfortunate that such gifts are devoted to further- 
ing a position and a cause not only very doubtful but perhaps dangerous. 

Boston College. Rosert J. McEwen. 


Democracy IN Jonesvitte. A Study in Quality and Inequality. By W. 
Lloyd Warner and Associates. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 
xviii, 313. $4.50. 

Mopern AMeRICAN Society. Readings in the Problems of Order and 
Change. By Kingsley Davis and others. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
1949, Pp. xviii, 734. $4.50. 

Democracy in Jonesville opens rather wittily with the words: “Some of 
us are more equal than others...” It continues: “The American social 
system . . . is permeated with two conflicting social principles: The first says 
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that all men are equal before God and man ... The second, contradictory to 
the first . . . declares that men are of unequal worth.” 

That is the problem which the book investigates in Jonesville—a thor- 
oughly spurious problem when stated thus. Even in a democracy there must 
prevail the relations of ruler and ruled, father and son, teacher and pupil, 
employer and employed, leader and follower, as well as the inevitable social 
consequences of these necessary relations of inequality. Though purporting to 
study how democracy works out in a small American town, Mr. Warner 
offers no discussion at all of what democracy is and what it implies. Far 
from being incompatible with inequality, it is essentially a social order which 
allows equal opportunity to the most diverse human beings to assert freely, 
within the limits of the common good, their native and circumstantial ine- 
qualities and to be rewarded accordingly. “From each according to his 
ability” is a Marxist ideal; to each according to his ability is far more 
in keeping with America’s tradition of being the land of unlimited oppor- 
tunity. But it is sure to lead to inequalities. To have identified these healthy 
inequalities and then to have sought for symptoms of pathological inequality— 
that is, of injustice, commutative and social—would have been a method 
promising significant results. 

“Jonesville is in all America and all Americans are in Jonesville. . . . To 
study Jonesville is to study America.” Really? Of what is a sample repre- 
sentative? If to study Jonesville is not to study the cosmos, what are the 
limits of extrapolation? Jonesville, a midwestern town of less than ten 
thousand, has one high school (its institution of highest learning), no press 
worth mentioning (at least, none is mentioned), no theater, no fourteen-karat 
rackets. After all, 5 per cent of Americans live in one large city alone. 
A scientist would have said that to study Jonesville is to study Jonesville. 
Its intelligent study might yield certain characteristics which, when tested, 
would prove to be typical, if not of the entire nation, at least of other com- 
munities on the scale of Jonesville. For size is by no means a negligible 
social datum. 

The book is factual—a case-study in inequality. It glitters with gems 
of indispensable knowledge. In Jonesville, the least acculturated Norwe- 
gians eat dishes such as /utefisk and lepsa. The Irish, as they become accul- 
turated (a noble word) and amalgamated into the community, leave the 
Church. There is a masterly table on how children of different social 
classes cast their votes on “good looking.” Hollywood's till now successful 
least common denominator is, I gather, passé in Jonesville. One wonders 
how meaningful a selection of facts can be when the principle of selection 
means so little to the collector. The book gives shameful evidence of pre- 
cious hours of painstaking application of a faulty method by eleven educated 
people. What was not worth doing was not worth doing so well. 
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Modern American Society is a reassuring example of just the opposite— 
the great virtue of knowing what it is you are talking about. The theme of 
the collection is the degree of correspondence between the American social 
ideal and American social realities. The plan of the book shows three sections: 
(1) The relations of ethics—moral science, that is, not practice—to social 
science. This discussion is epistemological. (2) The content of the Amer- 
ican social ideal. This is a statement of the democratic credo. (3) An 
examination of American society's success and failure in attaining its objec- 
tive. This is exactly the sort of job the social sciences have been fashioned 
to do. The first and second parts are preambles requisite for a precise state- 
ment of the question under discussion. The third part embraces the bulk 
of the book. 

I have one criticism. There are twenty-three chapters on social problems. 
There is no chapter on the social problem, that is, the problem—of which 
any particular social problem is but a special case—presenting itself as soon 
as a community of individuals, each eager to do what he wants, attempts to 
attain its common good via the orderly cooperation of all. This is the 
fundamental problem of hitting upon that balance of personal freedom and 
of social order which conduces to peace and general prosperity. 

In the readings there is much to stimulate not only discussion but heated 
debate—-again, no small virtue in a book. I cite one early instance. Any 
first-year student of ethics would make hash of the self-assured conceits of 
Monsieur Poincaré regarding the métier of the moralist. The moral philoso- 
pher, like any other scientist, makes carefully conditioned statements, not 
categorical ones. His conclusions are never stated in the imperative. He 
writes theorems; he does not bark commands. He says, for example, that if 
a man is to attain his last end, he must do such and such, just as another 
says that if a body falling in space is to attain this rate of acceleration, the 
conditions surrounding it must be such and such. The must is in neither 
case an imperative; it is a conditional. It states, as does any theorem, the 
necessary and the sufficient conditions. That for Poincaré. 

Boston, Mass. Micuagt McPue in. 


Monetary MANAGEMENT. By E. A. Goldenweiser, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, Research Study. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1949. Pp. xiv, 175. $2.75. 

Professor Theodore Yntema, Research Director of the Committee for 
Economic Development, points out in his foreword to this brief volume that 
“the possibilities for contributing to economic stability through monetary 
policy are crucial for deciding how far it may be necessary to go in other 
directions” and that for this reason “it is important to get a balanced 
appraisal of the potentialities and limitations of monetary policy not only in 
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the light of theoretical considerations but also in the light of the American 
institutional environment.” This is the task Professor Goldenweiser under- 
takes in the volume under review. 

Mr. Goldenweiser has unusually good qualifications to undertake this job. 
He was for many years Director of Research and Statistics for the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System and is a past president of the 
American Economic Association. Despite his qualifications, however, the 
reviewer believes that he has undertaken too much in too short a space. The 
treatment includes little more than an outline of United States monetary 
experience between 1914 and 1948, a brief summary of the legislative changes 
which the author believes would improve our instruments of monetary con- 
trol, and some suggestions for the least inflationary methods of financing 
deficits. 

Despite the fact that the material is well written, simple and clearly pre- 
sented, there appears to be gaps in the author’s development. Professor Gold- 
enweiser states in his preface that it is his purpose to make the text under- 
standable to “non-technical readers.” The reviewer believes, however, that 
the sketchy nature of the author’s treatment—with the gaps to be filled in 
and the connections to be made by the reader’s own knowledge—will create 
difficulties for those who do not have considerable knowledge of money, 
banking and the financial history of the United States. For the informed 
reader, however, the little volume is extremely rewarding; in elegant sim- 
plicity it clears away irrelevant detail and gives a better understanding of 
the fundamentals of monetary management and control. 

In the first three chapters, Professor Goldenweise’ disc’:sses the role of 
money in the economy and the over-all possibilities of monetary control. 
Chapters 4 to 6 briefly review the history of monetary management in the 
United States between 1914 and 1948. Professor Goldenweiser believes that 
the restraining measures which were applied in 1928 came too late to check 
a speculative movement which had reached groundswell proportions and 
which crashed upon the rocks of 1929. In the financing of the second 
World War, he believes a mistake was made in setting up the pattern of 
interest rates which the monetary authorities maintained throughout the war 
and immediate postwar period. 

In discussing the efforts of the Federal Reserve system to cope with the 
problem of postwar inflation, Goldenweiser shows that the monetary authori- 
ties were, in effect, being asked to do the impossible. On the one hand, they 
were asked to check the expansion of credit; on the other, they were com- 
mitted to maintain the value of long-term government securities at par. The 
two objectives are incompatible. 

In chapter 7 the author discusses the adequacy of Federal Reserve powers 
for meeting the problems currently facing the central banking authorities in 
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the United States. In this chapter Professor Goldenweiser also makes some 
interesting suggestions for financing future deficits which might arise from 
waging, or preparing for, a future war. Altogether this is a study which 
all those interested in money and banking problems—and particularly those 
teaching money and credit—will not want to miss. 

Fordham University. Cuaries J. WALSH. 


Lusr ror Power. By Joseph Haroutunian. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1949. Pp. 174. $3.00. 

It has been said that in every situation there is in a sense a conflict of 
personalities. To some this means that all aspire to be a machtmensch. 
Nietzsche, Stirner, De Dantec (L’Fgoisme) have said so. Even Swinburne 
blasphemously exclaims: ““Glory to man in the highest for he is the master of 
things.” McDougall, too, seems to have found at the heart of every 
personality: “Selfishness, egoism, vanity, conceit, megalomania, swelled-head 
bumptiousness, pushfulness, masterfulness, aggressiveness” (Energies of Men, 
p. 233). In other words everyone must be either a boot or door-mat and no 
one wants to be the mat. 

This misuse of the power of dominance is the subject of the present author 
who calls it the chief social problem of our time. “The main purpose of this 
book is . . . to explain the transmutation of love to lust” (p. 41). He con- 
trasts the natural power for good with the unnatural lust for power which 
makes power an end in itself. He shows how the profit motive has become 
subordinate to the power motive. Hence the third war will not be for peace 
or welfare but for power. At the end he shows how faith and culture form 
a double antidote to this lust. 

It is a strange book. His reductio ad absurdum of modern materialism 
is clever but he goes about it in a tortuous way, sometimes boring. Apparently 
he does not understand the natural moral law (p. 95) and he seems to imply 
that the universe is infinite (p. 108). He emphasizes modern man’s despair 
(“Western man has the ego of a god with the destiny of a dog”), but says 
little about patience or courage. Instead of underlining the need of an 
unerring light to man in the mists of bewildering theories, he says: 
“Dogmatism, pretension to God's knowledge of truth are perversions of faith 
and doctrine alike’ (p. 162). This is why any reference to Divine Providence 
is glaringly lacking in the book. 

His sources include the works of Pascal, Thorstein Veblen, Karen Horney, 
Dostoevsky, Herman Melville, Plato (Socrates) and writers of the Bible. 
The author was born in Turkey and is now a professor on the faculty of 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. He is a graduate of Columbia 
University and Union Theological Seminary. For eight years he was assistant 
professor of biblical history at Wellesley. 

Regis College, Denver, James F. Watsu. 
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Morar Aspects or NuremBerc. By John P. Kenny, O.P. Washington, 

D. C.: Dominican House of Studies, 1949. Pp. xii, 168. $3.00. 

To evaluate the moral problems raised by the Nuremberg trials, the author 
goes to the heart of the problem—jurisdiction. The action is justifiable or 
not according as it was based on valid law granting jurisdiction. 

He offers a neat summary of answers on page 90, but instead of following 
the order of that summation, he distinguishes between a proximate and an 
ultimate jurisdictional basis. The proximate basis was the London agreement 
of August 8, 1945, entered into by the United States, Great Britain, France 
and Russia for the prosecution of war criminals, and the charter of an Interna- 
tional Tribunal issued in pursuance of the agreement. He condemns the 
proximate basis as unjust—‘the whole affair was a piece of political 
opportunism.” 

He finds the ultimate basis to be a combination of four things: (a) general 
principles of criminal law common to civilized states; (b) internal penal laws 
of various countries; (c) laws and customs of war; (d) international treaties, 
agreements and assurances. He holds that each of these “is a valid source of 
law and constitutes a justifiable basis for the prosecution of breaches of law. 
As utilized in the trial of the Nuremberg defendants, however, some of these 
bases savor of legal opportunism.” 

If he had followed the order of the distinctions he made on page 90 he 
would have given greater clarity and coherence to his work. He asks: “Does 
an international tribunal possess the right to try and to punish individual 
nationals for the commission of war crimes?” He answers that the law of 
nature so allows. Yet for this most momentous conclusion, which contains the 
heart of the moral problem, he adduces no proof. True, he later cites Vitoria 
to this effect but one does not prove tenets of the natural law by appeal to 
authority. The argument of Vitoria is worthy of consideration. He says: 
“A State has by natural law authority to inflict pains and penalties on its 
citizens who are dangerous to it. But if a State can do this to its citizens, 
society at large no doubt can do it to all wicked and dangerous folk, and this 
can only be through the instrumentality of princes.” The argument forgets 
one thing. The State is organized. Its juridical cause is consent. Therefore 
it has jurisdiction. Society at large is not organized. Therefore it has not as 
yet jurisdiction. Its jurisdiction could come only from consent. We agree with 
Suarez that the natural law does not give a just victor power to punish the 
vanquished. Right living among men does not demand the power: to assert 
its existence is to reintroduce the barbarous policy of vae victis. Even if one 
should admit, for the sake of argument, that the family of nations can punish, 
can we honestly say that the four powers which conducted the Nuremberg 
trials are the family of nations, especially since Russia, as gross an offender as 
Germany, sat in judgment on the vanquished ? 
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Appeal is made to the jus gentium which the author calls positive law 
possessing ethical and juridical value governing the public relations of States 
and arrived at by common consent. Vitoria is certainly witness to the tenet 
of the jus gentium of the sixteenth century that a victorious prince waging a 
just war can punish criminals among the enemy. But it is idle to cite any 
authority of the sixteenth or seventeenth century to prove a legitimate custom 
of the twentieth century. The doctrine of unlimited state sovereignty, which 
the author so much deplores, has destroyed that custom. You cannot justify 
Nuremberg on the grounds of legitimate custom. The doctrine and the 
practice of two hundred years has invalidated that tenet of jus gentium. 

In our opinion the author should have developed more the third basis, 
namely, internal penal laws. The natural law allows a just victor to destroy 
a hostile government when that action is clearly necessary for the victor’s 
survival. The Allies had no recourse but to overthrow the Nazi government 
and to act for a time as national sovereign of Germany. In that capacity they 
were justified in punishing Germans guilty of hideous crime. 

We heartily concur with the author that the inadequacies of international 
relations and law demand the constitution of authority with proper legislative, 
executive and judicial powers to regulate the international actions of the States. 

Loyola College, Baltimore. Tuomas J. Hicotns. 


ConFiictinG Patrerns of THoucnt. By Karl Pribram. Washington: 

Public Affairs Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 176. $3.25. 

It is not an unfamiliar thesis that the ethos of a society is conditioned by 
the theory of knowledge which it accepts. Well over a century ago Comte 
argued that every branch of human knowledge passes successively through 
three states, theological, metaphysical, and positive, and that the character 
of a society depends on which of these approaches to truth is held in honor. 
More recently Sorokin in his Social and Cultural Dynamics, on the basis of 
the examination of a huge mass of historical data, distinguished three types 
of culture, ideational, sensate, and idealistic, together with certain mixed 
forms, each type having its own characteristic theory of knowledge. In the 
meantime the present reviewer made his modest contribution to this current 
of thought with his Three Theories of Society in which positivistic, noétic, 
and pistic societies were distinguished. 

Pribram finds four basic patterns of thought. The universalistic pattern 
found its typical expression in the Catholic thought of the Middle Ages. 
The “identity of thinking and being” was strongly affirmed and reason with 
the aid of revelation attained to clear-cut distinctions between true and false, 
right and wrong. The nominalistic pattern from about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century gradually began to supplant medieval modes of thinking. 
“Reasoning was transformed into an operation in which hypothetical concepts 
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are adjusted to varying purposes without any faith in the absolute validity 
of such concepts.” This system of thought has been associated with demo- 
cratic government, capitalistic economics, and the progress of science. The 
two remaining systerns are intermediate in character. The intuitional pattern, 
relying on “a sort of inner light,” was defended by German philosophers of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; it culminated in the thought of the 
Third Reich. The dialectical pattern interprets reality as an evolutionary 
process in the light of Hegelian dialectic; the thought of the Soviet Union 
is its most extreme expression. Having defined these four patterns, Pribram 
examines their relation to various aspects of society and social thought. 
He ends with a ringing call to the nominalists to organize “the struggle 
against Bolshevist reasoning.” For Pribram believes—and he may well be 
right—that the real war against Communism must be fought with ideas, 
not atom bombs. 

The weakest feature of the book is its superficial analysis of theories of 
knowledge. Since the author's thesis rests on the differences among these 
theories, this is a rather serious defect. He seems to have no first-hand 
knowledge of Aristotelian and Thomistic logic. One's confidence in the 
author’s competence is not increased when one reads, for example, the bald 
statement that the Catholic Church “subscribed to the doctrine of innate 
ideas” (p. 64). “Nominalism” is made to include the thought of William 
of Ockham, the classical economists, and the logic of modern science. One 


looks in vain for any real proof that such varied systems are really only 
varieties of a single basic pattern. Communist thought is more competently 
handled, possibly because the author is an economist. For all its defects, 
however, the book does have a considerable interest. The one-sided economic 
interpretation of history is already becoming outmoded and Pribram shows 
that the role of ideas as modifiers of historical processes deserves to be studied 


more carefully. 
Catholic University of America. Paut HaNty Furrey. 


Courts on Triat. Myth and Reality in American Justice. By Jerome 
Frank. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 441. $5.00. 
The purpose of this work written by a member of the neo-realist school 

in jurisprudence is to demolish the system of axioms commonly held to be 

behind American justice and to offer another, more realistic system. The 
relationship between the two is considered by the author to be analogous to 
that between Euclidian and non-Euclidian geometry. 

The traditional system of axioms (tabulated by the author on pages 419- 
20) culminates in the assumption that a judicial decision is the result of the 
application of predetermined rules to the relevant facts. In this volume, 
contrary to views offered in the author's previous books, he no longer con- 
siders the system of legal rules too vague to allow any prediction as to the 
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outcome of a trial; he agrees that in the majority of cases the rules are fairly 
clear; nor does he deny (in the framework of his non-Euclidian system) the 
necessity of having rules. What he emphatically denies, however, is the 
assumption that the rules are applied to the real facts of the case. He gives 
a lengthy and sometimes chailenging survey of the obstacles met by the 
most sincere efforts to establish the facts: most important witnesses may 
have died or disappeared, or some witnesses have wrongly perceived the facts, 
and so on. But the main obstacle is the very organization of a trial as a 
fight between the two parties, which he correctly traces back to the origin 
of the contemporary system of judicial decision as a substitute for decision 
by ordeal or judicial combat. This arrangement tends to,obfuscate the truth 
and makes a correct decision (i.¢e., a decision in conformity with the facts) 
rather improbable. 

In overemphasizing the virtual distance between facts as reconstructed by 
the judge and the real facts Justice Frank indulges in perfectionism, the 
very sin which he bitterly condemns in an excellent chapter. Of course, in 
some cases the distance obtains and may be large; the question is this—How 
often: and then—What safeguards are used by a judicial system to prevent 
unjust decisions and what remedies are offered against them. As to the first 
question, the author knows that a good lawyer is commonly able correctly to 
advise his client on the chance of winning a judicial contest. As to the second 
and the third questions, the author, in his non-Euclidian system, offers a 
number of suggestions. Some of these, by the way, are imitations of Eu- 
ropean models; such are the desiderata as to the abolition of some of the 
rules of evidence; a more active role of the judge in the examination of the 
witnesses ; the introduction of official pre-examination of evidence in criminal 
cases; the imposition on the judges of the obligation to make public their 
findings of facts, etc. Some of the other suggestions, especially those con- 
cerning legal education, are good, but are independent of the author’s main 
premises. Some, for instance the suggestion of making talking movies 
of trials, would be too expensive. 

Independently of the value of the individual suggestions, this is clear: since 
it consists of men, no judicial system will ever be perfect. The axioms 
behind the present-day American system are always understood as implying 
the acceptance of this proposition. Consequently, Mr. Frank’s fight is, to a 
great extent, combat with an imaginary enemy. 

This does not mean that the book is valueless. On the contrary, it is full 
of spirit, of facts, of good citations (though, unfortunately, on many occasions 
the sources are only vaguely indicated). It begins with a good and realistic 
picture of the role of the court system in civilized society, and it culminates 
in the statement that no one “can fail to accept the few natural law principles 
as representing an essential part of the functioning of civilization.” 

Fordham University. N. S. Timasnerr. 
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Sr. THomas AND THE Wortp Strate. By Robert M. Hutchins. Mil- 
waukee: Marquette University Press, 1949. Pp. 53. $1.50. 

This little book contains the Marquette University Aquinas lecture for 
1949. In it Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
develops the thesis that the principle of self-sufficiency which was posited by 
Aristotle as a primary note of a perfect society and adopted by St. Thomas 
Aquinas for his own remarkable political philosophy is of its essence a dynamic 
principle operating toward the eventual establishment of a world state. The 
paradox of advancing civilization lies in the fact that the more highly 
differentiated each sociopolitical group becomes in social function, and the 
greater the progress it makes in the “technological mastery of non-human 
nature,” by so much the more each political community is rendered dependent 
on other groups and insufficient unto itself. The State has been defined as a 
perfect society because theoretically adequate to the provision of all the needs 
of its members, and hence it has been held that each state possesses a natural 
right to autonomy. But it has enjoyed this right precisely because it was 
self-sufficient. World conditions have changed, however, and St. Thomas 
himself presupposes an evolutionary attitude toward the State which would 
grant that history changes its rights and duties. A state's right to its own 
sovereignty is qualified by its ability to remain a perfect, self-sufficient society. 
Since, in modern times, individual states are inadequate to this purpose, the 
people of the world community have a right to live under the higher law of 
an international community which can better provide for human needs. 
Therefore, as long as individual states refuse to acknowledge their present 
position in history, they will generate all the unnatural tensions which render 
precarious the peace which is the common good of the world community. 

But any human grouping, if it is to attain a specifically common end, 
intrinsically requires a directive principle (Dr. Hutchins seems to make the 
mistake of attributing to St. Thomas only the coercive concept of law) which 
will effectively coordinate the activity of the whole in view of that end. It 
also requires a juridically established order which will supplement the natural 
law. According to Dr. Hutchins, St. Thomas has provided the fundamental 
philosophy of law on which to base this positive juridical organization. Thus 
the teaching of St. Thomas “leads irresistibly in our day to world law, world 
government, and a world state.”” And since Catholics possess such an admirable 
set of principles for the solution of the world’s present international difficulties, 
the Chancellor believes that they should engage in an active “missionary” cam- 
paign to make the world conscious of them. 

The ideas presented by Dr. Hutchins certainly are not new, and, as a matter 
of fact, quite a considerable portion of his lecture is devoted to quoting various 
Catholic authors. His arrangement of these ideas, however, is fresh and con- 
vineing. The lecture is symptomatic of the fact that the non-Catholic world 
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is beginning to show more and more interest in principles which extend their 
roots into the Catholic Middle Ages. It also indicates that Catholics have not 


yet done an adequate job of presenting them. 
New York, N.Y. Francis J. GRoGan. 


Ow Kinosuip: To THE Kino or Cyprus. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Trans- 
lated by Gerald B. Phelan. Revised and edited by I. Th. Eschmann, 
O.P. Toronto: The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1949. 
Pp. xxxix, 119. $1.50. 

Aquinas: Secectep PoxrricaL Writincs. Translated by J. G. Dawson. 
Edited by A. P. D’Entréves. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1948. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xxxvi, 199. $2.25. 

Our mushrooming interest in the writings of St. Thomas is, no doubt, 
symptomatic of the sense of frustration which afflicts the modern political 
mind as it attempts to deal with a world whose primary principles have been 
relativism, positivism and realpolitik. As an aid to the understanding of the 
Saint’s position, considerable activity has been devoted of late to the transla- 
tion of his major works. When, some fourteen years ago, Dr. Phelan’s trans- 
lation of the De Regimine Principum appeared under the title of On the 
Governance of Rulers, it was felt that a superlative service had been done 
for students of medieval political philosophy. Now Father Eschmann, the 
distinguished Dominican scholar, has given us an indispensable revision both 
of the text and of the notes. Dissatisfied with the Latin text as we have it 
today, Father Eschmann first examined the medieval manuscripts in order to 
establish as closely as possible the authentic text; then, on the basis of the 
reconstructed text, he significantly emended Father Phelan’s translation. 
The variant Latin readings have been reproduced in an appendix. 

To this translation Father Eschmann has prefixed an historical and analy- 
tical introduction which completely supersedes that of the first edition. The 
editor insists that the proper name for St. Thomas’ unfinished opusculum 
is De Regno, ad Regem Cypri (On Kingship, to the King of Cyprus) and 
that only on the addition of the section completed by some other author 
afflicted with the characteristic medieval horror of “literary vacuity” is the 
composite work properly named De Regimine Principum. This latter name 
became popular during the Middle Ages, but it is declared to be inaccurate. 

On the authority of the manuscripts, Father Eschmann has introduced an 
important change in the traditional arrangement of chapters. To the first 
book he has assigned twelve chapters, comprising chapters | to 11 of the 
customary tabulation, and to the second eight chapters, namely chapters 12 
to 15 of the former Book One and chapters 1 to 4 of Book Two. The prin- 
ciple behind this division is that Book One thus has to do with the general 
theory of government, while Book Two is devoted to its practice. Another 
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novelty is the numbering of the paragraphs of the treatise in order to facili- 
tate easy reference to all parts of the work. In this Father Eschmann was 
guided by many notations found in the manuscripts. It might be helpful, 
however, if in succeeding editions the book and chapter numbers were placed 
at the head of each page. 

Finally, the Introduction points up and discusses the sources of Thomas’ 
ideas, and attempts to indicate the relation of the De Regno to the rest 
of his works. Many of the parallel texts from other authors are conveniently 
added in an appendix. The age-old dispute as to the identity of the King 
of Cyprus addressed by St. Thomas is adequately reviewed, and a helpful 
though brief bibliography is appended at the end. 

Professor D’Entréves’s edition covers considerably more ground. Fur- 
nishing also the Latin text, it offers Book One of the De Regno, the treatise 
On the Government of Jews, and appropriate passages from the Summa 
contra Gentiles, the Summa Theologica, the Commentaries on the Sen- 
tences of Peter Lombard, the Nicomachean Ethics and the Politics of 
Aristotle. Considering the total space available, the selections have been 
wisely made, and represent a satisfactory cross-section of St. Thomas’ political 
ideas. In his translation Mr. Dawson has achieved a more perfect product 
from the standpoint of style and readability, though Father Eschmann’s 
De Regno, for reasons already mentioned, is more accurate. 

Professor D’Entréves's Introduction reveals considerable insight into the 
philosophy of St. Thomas, and is worthy of careful study. However, a 
few corrective remarks are desirable. He writes (p. xxxi) that St. Thomas 
would never have written the words of the Declaration of Independence 
because his emphasis was on duties, not rights. There is danger of mis- 
understanding here. It is true that St. Thomas did not propose a “human 
rights ppilosophy” in the modern sense, but the historical need for that type 
of manifesto had not yet arisen. Nevertheless, the content was the same, as, 
for example, when in the Summa Theologica, qu. 94, art. 2, he declared that 
all natural inclinations of man (e.g., to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness) “belong to the natural law’ and are hence inviolable. 

Again, Professor D’Entréves feels that St. Thomas is not a believer in 
popular sovereignty because he holds that all power is from God, and that 
political disorder “arises from the fact that somebody is in control, not 
because of his superior intelligence, but because he has seized power by physi- 
cal violence or has been set up to rule through ties of sensible affection” 
(pp. xxvi-xxvii). Thus, D’Entréves declares, this “natural inequality” of 
the prae-eminentia intellectus as the justification of power militates against 
popular sovereignty. There is a confusion of thought here. The people have 
full right to determine the settlement of power, provided only they satisfy 
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the requirements of the natural law with reference to the establishment of 
an efficient government. Still, though the pre-eminent man is preferable, the 
people may choose a ruler of quite ordinary capacities if he is deemed fit to 
exercise that power for the good of the community. St. Thomas’ espousal of 
the greater good does not, therefore, destroy popular sovereignty. 

These deficiencies and certain others the careful reader will be able to 
detect for himself, but they will not blind him to the general excellence of 
the product. We have here a most welcome addition to the ever-growing 


literature on St. Thomas. 
New York, N. Y. Francis J. Grocan. 


Twiticnt tn Inpia. By Gervée Baronte. New York: Philosophical Library, 

1949, Pp. 382. $3.75. 

Miss Baronte’s survey of various Hindu religious cults, illustrated with 
eleven pictures to support her findings, presents a lurid panorama of physical 
and spiritual degradation, with little prospect in view for the eventual 
salvation of some 370,000,000 people. In her deepening gloom, no rainbow 
appears on India’s horizon. To the initiated, it comes as somewhat of a sur- 
prise that, in a land where outward appearances of common decency are 
generally to be perceived, Miss Baronte has found such an overwhelming mass 
of evidence to substantiate her conclusions. 

The reconstruction of the whole from the exceptional and occasional has 
resulted in as false an over-all picture of India as it would be possible to 
imagine. A predilection for the abnormal, the degenerate, the repulsive, is 
evident in much that has been ferreted out: from documents, old wives’ tales, 
as well as from personal observation. The parts, in this case, are taken as being 
superior to the whole ; consequently the over-all picture is the sum total of the 
exceptional, the widely separated—in fact, of the distorted. 

Miss Baronte’s faulty assumptions are aggravated by bad writing, not to 
mention shoddy editing. Tales, conclusions, hearsay, personal observations, 
etc., pass in review with little or no apparent attempt to interlink them. The 
plethora of damaging evidence, tastelessly and formlessly assembled, precludes 
both clarity of design and perspective. 

The utter hopelessness of Miss Baronte’s outlook for India’s future is, in 
reality, a reflection of her own spiritual gloom. “The entire life of the Hindu 
is governed by his religion, and we might say that the improvement of his 
religion would also improve him. But nothing seems capable of achieving 
this.” And again: “Mohammedans and Christians say that theirs are the 
highest gods [sic], and the Hindu quietly accepts them and gives them a place 
in the Hindu pattern.” By these quotations, it may be seen that all “religions” 
are grist in Miss Baronte’s mill. The result is chaos and futility. 


New York, N. Y. Joserun J. McGowan. 
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Gerarp Maney Hopkins. A Study of Poetic Idiosyncrasy in Relation to 
Poetic Tradition. By W. H. Gardner. Volume II. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 415. $6.00. 

The theme of W. H. Gardner’s work is one which has been frequently 
adumbrated by many scholars of Hopkins, but which, up to now, has never 
received the detailed study it deserved. Hopkins’ poetry can be correctly 
appreciated and criticized only when his role as an “original eclectic” is 
understood. As a poet, he was far from being an irresponsible innovator 
whose ingenuousness absolved him of any acquaintance with a rich and 
varied tradition. For the man who could write that “the examples of the 
great masters are the soul of education” the literary past never bore a no- 
trespassing sign. It has been the author's task to determine to what degree 
Hopkins was indebted to the European poetic tradition and how unique his 
personal contribution to the realm of poetry has been. Since Gardner has 
made Hopkins’ poetry his principal study, he has dealt rather summarily with 
biographical data. For the most part, only those events are included which 
serve the avowedly pragmatic purpose either of aiding in a critical inter- 
pretation of a poem or of buttressing Gardner's private judgments. 

The poet's dependence on, and independence of, tradition are most bril- 
liantly illustrated in the Euclidian-like exposition of the “new rhythm” 
which he fashioned. His preoccupation with rhythm, however, was not 
prompted merely by a curious concern with problems of metric or prosody. 
It was rather an intent and a deliberate search for that “rhetoric of poetry” 
which alone could serve as a fitting vehicle for his thought. To discover it, 
he intelligently tapped the streams of Greek, Latin, Welsh, Teutonic and 
English poetry, and by his genius he fused and transmuted those derivative 
elements into a creation uniquely his. 

In the second part of this volume Gardner interprets and critically eval- 
uates the poems of Hopkins’ maturity. An enviable acquaintance with the 
milieu in which Hopkins lived and worked is brought to this assessment. 
When, as is often the case, multivalent exegesis is required, the author con- 
stantly exercises an almost transcendental fairness in measuring his own view 
against those of other critics. Unlike Dr. Srinivasa Iyengar, who finds the 
genesis of the “terrible” sonnets in the struggle between doubt and faith, 
Gardner succeeds in understanding their true nature and he keenly appraises 
the role played by personal faith and devotion in orientating Hopkins Christ- 
wards, even in tenebris. In caustic asides, minimal but mortal consideration 
is given to the ubiquitous Freudian when he presumes to dabble in the poetry 
or life of Hopkins. Especially enlightening is the comparison between the dif- 
ferent reactions of poets like Whitman, Baudelaire and Hopkins “to the 
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instress of God.” Only in the latter’s poetry (Gardner, however, judges 
“No worst, there is none,” to end “with a spiritual black-out”) does poetic 
and metaphysical orthodoxy seem to be almost universally maintained. In 
the epilogue, which is little else than the considered conclusion of this im- 
pressive work, the poetic status of Hopkins is determined. Having impar- 
tially weighed the arguments pro and con, Gardner unhesitantly enshrines 
the Jesuit among the major poets. 

An urbane scholarship, an estimable sanity in exegesis and an indefatigable 
sense of accuracy pervade the whole of Gardner's work. Despite the au- 
thor’s modest disclaimer, his two-volume study might be described as 


definitive. 
W oodstock, Md. James L, Tyne. 


MatrHew Arnowp. By Lionel Trilling. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 465. $5.00. 

Tue Portaste Matruew Arnowp. Edited, with an Introduction, by Lionel 
Trilling. New York: The Viking Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 659. $2.00. 
When Trilling’s volume cn Arnold made its first appearance in 1939, one 

reviewer welcomed it as “a book for all who are seriously interested in how 

the twentieth century grew out of the nineteenth.” Surely there is no reason 
for either rejecting or modifying this well-founded opinion and it is good to 
know that this brilliant study of one of the great Victorians is once again 
available, even though it is perhaps to be regretted that neither the author 
nor the publisher saw fit to revise the work for a second edition. (In spite 
of the fact that the preface to this volume is labeled “Preface to the Second 

Edition,” the book is only a reissue.) 

Although there is a good deal of biographical information here, it would 
be a serious mistake to think of the book as biography in the usual sense of 
a largely factual chronological account rehearsing the subject's public and 
private life with due attention to his various publications. The chronological 
order is adhered to, it is true, but when the reader completes the final chapter, 
he realizes fully that he has finished a brilliantly detailed and sensitive analysis 
of a remarkable mind and of the general period in which it flourished. Since 
the major portion of Arnold's literary output was in prose, it is not surprising 
to find the focus of attention chiefly on Arnold the prose writer. More than 
one critic has called attention to the fact that a number of Arnold's younger 
contemporaries adopted many of his assumptions and formulated their criticism 
on the basis of his. “Arnold was the most influential critic of his age,”’ agrees 
Mr. Trilling and then quotes approvingly Scott-James’s estimate that for a 
half-century “Arnold’s position in (England) was comparable to that of 
(Aristotle) in respect of the wide influence he exercised, the mark he impressed 
upon criticism, and the blind faith with which he was trusted by his votaries.” 
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This is, of course, chiefly true of Arnold as a literary critic, and the sixth and 
seventh chapters, “The Grand Style” and “The Spirit of Criticism,” help 
us to understand the reasons for Arnold’s success, just as the eighth chapter, 
“The Failure of the Middle Class,” with its comments concerning On the 
Study of Celtic Literature serves to remind us that when Arnold is wrong, 
he can be very wrong indeed. Probably most modern readers neglect his 
writings on religious subjects, but without them any study of his mind would 
be unforgivably incomplete. Hence it should be particularly noted that some 
of the most informative portions of the book are those dealing with Literature 
and Dogma, God and the Bible, and St. Paul and Protestantism. We do not 
accept Arnold's views on religion, but to ignore them or to be unaware of 
them is to blind ourselves to a large part of the current of ideas in later 
Victorian England. 

If there is a weakness in this book, it is the tendency to slight aesthetic 
values, especially with regard to the poetry, but it is almost unkind to complain 
on this score in the face of such an abundance of riches. The decade which 
has passed since the volume first appeared in 1939 has also seen the publication 
of two other noteworthy Arnold studies by Americans, The Poetry of 
Matthew Arnold: a Commentary, by Tinker and Lowry, and E. K. Brown's 
Matthew Arnold: A Study in Conflict, as well as the highly praised essai by 
Louis Bonnerot, Matthew Arnold, Poéte, all of which complement Trilling’s 
study importantly, but it is difficult co conceive of the latter’s being superseded 
any time soon as the fullest and most dependable guide to Arnold generally. 

An ideal volume to accompany this study is The Portable Matthew Arnold, 
an intelligent selection from Arnold's prose and poetry. Although it is almost 
axiomatic that a reviewer should cavil at any anthologist’s choice of material, 
there is little reason to do so in this instance. Most of the poems for which 
Arnold is deservedly read and remembered are to be found here, including 
the “Empedocles on Etna” (“certainly one of the central documents of the 
cultural situation of Arnold's period’’). It is regrettable that the editor was 
able to represent Sohrab and Rustum by its conclusion only; impressive as 
these lines are, Sohrab loses a large part of its effectiveness when the reader 
is confronted with nothing but the final scene. Arnold’s prose is represented 
in proper balance, 476 pages versus 138 for the poetry. The familiar critical 
pieces are here: the 1853 Preface, the Function of Criticism, the Study of 
Poetry, the essays on Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley, and a good sample of 
On Translating Homer, to mention most of them. Of the political writings 
we have the essays on democracy and on equality and more than half of 
Culture and Anarchy. Some of this material might well have been omitted in 
favor of a little of the author’s religious writings, to which he devoted so 
much of his energy in his later years. Unusual in a book of this kind is a 
selection from the author's letters, all the more desirable and important in 
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helping the reader to get to know Arnold the man. A thirty-page introduction, 
a short chronology, and a note on bibliography can be used with profit by the 
average reader and the serious student who wish to further their knowledge 
and understanding of Matthew Arnold, of the great Victorians probably the 
one who has the most relevance today. 

Louisiana State University. Tuomas A, Kirsy. 


Tue Criticism or T. S. Extor. By Victor H. Brombert. New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 42. 
$2.00. 

This is the Yale University Prize Essay for 1947. Its maturity and 
poise, however, repel immediately any condescension in approach and demand 
for it serious consideration on its own merit. 

The problem with which Mr. Brombert concerns himself is Mr. Eliot's 
“impersonal theory of poetry” and its modification in Mr. Eliot's critical 
writings over the past thirty years. The theory, first stated in the essay, 
“Tradition and the Individual Talent,” and subsequently expanded and 


modified, called for the recognition of art as an “autotelic” activity inde- 


pendent of its ideological associations (what a temptation for an undergrad- 
uate to lapse into “art for art’s sake” terminology!) ; the proper business of 
the critic was said to be the evaluation of the poetry, not the poet. However, 
Mr. Brombert points out, simultaneously with the development of the theory 


Mr. Eliot had become “aware of the difficulties in limiting criticism to 
purely literary considerations. The stumbling block . . . was the problem 
of belief, that is, essentially, the relation of the goodness of the’ poem to 
the truth or falsity of what it seems to assert.” For twenty years after the 
publication of “Tradition and the Individual Talent” a chief concern of 
Mr. Eliot was a successful struggle to effect a reconciliation of disparates. 


A progression of thought, frequently tortuous and contradictory, yet nevertheless 
a very marked progression, carried Eliot from an early denial of any dual standard— 
aesthetic and ethical—in criticism to the mounting conviction that there exists a 
definite relation between the greatness of a poem and the nature of the philosophy 
it expresses. 


The reviewer is not certain what Mr. Brombert’s final verdict on Mr. Eliot 
the critic is. At times data to support a charge of inconsistency seems in 
process of assembling but the charge is never made. On the other hand, the 
summary in the final chapter has much that is affirmative, though it seems 
definitely to suggest Mr. Eliot's critical limitations. The frequency and 
approval with which Cleanth Brooks and J. C. Ransom are quoted argues 
Mr. Brombert's spiritual heirship to the New Critics. But on the whole 
the essay is intelligently impartial. 

Marquette University. Micnuaet F. Moroney. 
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T. S. Exior: A Symposium. Compiled by Richard March and Tambi- 
muttu. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1949. Pp. 259. $3.50. 

This book, published earlier in England, was, to quote the Foreword, 
“conceived as a tribute to T. S. Eliot, on his sixtieth birthday, from his 
friends, critics and admirers in many parts of the world.” It presents evidence 
of the personal affection as well as professional admiration which Mr. Eliot 
has won from the most eminent of his literary contemporaries. Among the 
contributors better known to the American public are Clive Bell, Conrad 
Aiken, Wyndham Lewis, Edith Sitwell, William Empson, W. H. Auden, 
Stephen Spender, Lewis MacNeice, Marianne Moore and Mario Praz. 

Most of the first hundred pages are taken up by essays extremely personal 
in nature whose purpose obviously is to dramatize “Tom” Eliot in undress. 
Readers whose egos are flattered by vicarious participation in literary chit-chat 
will find this section often witty and always entertaining—even when the 
vanity of the contributors becomes transparent. The remainder of the book 
is heterogeneous in nature as anniversary volumes must be, although numer- 
ous pieces are designed to show the extent of the poet’s foreign reputation. 
How widespread that reputation has become is indicated in the essays on 
“Mr. Eliot Among the Arjunas,” ““T. S. Eliot in Ceylon,” “T. S. Eliot and 
Germany,” “T. S. Eliot in Greece,” “T. S. Eliot and Bengali Poetry.” 

On the whole this is not one of the more significant books on Mr. Eliot. 
The critical level is not so consistently high as in a comparable miscellany 
edited by Leonard Unger in 1948. Nevertheless there are a good half-dozen 
essays worthy of serious study. Montgomery Belgion’s “Irving Babbitt and 
the Contihent” is extremely revealing of French influences and friendships; 
Luciano Anceschi's ““T. S$. Eliot and Philosophical Poetry” is condensed and 
challenging ; Claude Edmonde Magny’s “A Double Note on T. S. Eliot and 
James Joyce” suggests parallels and divergences; Mario Praz’s “T. S. Eliot 
and Eugenio Montale” points to Eliot's poetic kinship with an Italian poet 
little known to American readers; Ashley Dukes’s “T. S. Eliot in the 
Theatre” presents a condensed history of Eliot’s plays on the English stage; 
E. Martin Browne’s “The Dramatic Verse of T. S. Eliot” is a technical 
analysis by a theatrical producer of Eliot’s poetic drama. And lest earlier 
remarks seem unduly splenetic, Emilio Cecchi’s “A Meeting with Eliot” is 
a “personal” essay in a completely valid sense. 

Crystal-gazing does not fall within the province of the reviewer, yet it may 
be permissible to wonder whether so frankly adulatory a volume as this will 
contribute in the long run to the subject’s renown. Nor is this the only out- 
cropping of the zeal of Mr. Eliot’s admirers. In the world of the little 
magazines the drums have summoned a countercharge to Robert Hillyer’s 
Saturday Review attack. A little sadly one recalls the fate of other poets 
who were similarly the object of contemporary worship. Perhaps Mr. Eliot 
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can ultimately survive even this, but in the meantime the hither shore of 
the Styx seems certain to be cluttered with ware too heavy for Charon’s boat. 
Marquette University. Micnaet F. Mooney. 


Les Potrrs AMéricains. By Charles Cestre. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1948. Pp. 236. 200 fr. 

When we speak of American poetry, we should go beyond the limits of 
mere geography to the source of those new ethical values which may give 
origin to new literature. American poetry—but why “American”? The 
answer is not found in this volume by Professor Cestre. The author bravely 
introduces to French readers the poets most representative of our country. 
The first to be presented is William Cullen Bryant, whose Thanatopsis is 
remembered as a piece of promising versatility. Of John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Professor Cestre does not say much, for the poet was more than a little 
influenced by William Wordsworth. The Lakist of Grasmere was closely 
imitated by the American even in his private life; the “Wordsworthian se- 
clusion” innocently attempted in Massachusetts’ “humble and rustic life” is 
widely known. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow is introduced in the usual 
language of modern critics who have finally realized that a great deal of 
his versification was a treasured vade mecum for ecclesiastical preachers. This 
is perhaps the conditio sine qua non for treating Longfellow nowadays. But 
when the author affirms that “Seaweed” should find a worthy place in a 
modern anthology, we can tell him that the poem was forgotten by many a 
compiler of recent anthologies; when he swears in verba magistri by reprint- 
ing in his book “Mezzo Canin” instead of “Mezzo Cammin,” which is an 
echo of the first line of the Inferno, and when he sacrifices on the altar of 
“Victor and Vanquished” the good sonnet “Nature,” in which the Words- 
worthian child “father of the Man” has grown into the capricious boy of 
“My Lost Youth” (“A boy’s will is the wind’s will”), we can simply say 
that something better might have been done. In “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 
says Professor Cestre, Longfellow imitates the genre of composition “inaugu- 
rated by Chaucer.” This is not true. 

These incidentals, however, are nothing in comparison with the great 
merits of the volume. The biographical data about each of the poets treated 
are wonderfully intermingled; the French version of the necessary passages 
is musical and shows the long study and great love of the translator. The 
best and warmest critical essay is the one on Edgar Allan Poe; the deepest 
and most scientifically developed is the one on Walt Whitman. 

The second part of the book opens with Emily Dickinson, in whose 
poignant, introspective poetry the critic prefers to discover the bright, swift 
flashes of her comforting erotic illusion. Edgar Lee Masters remains the 
fortunate author of one book that is not, like his others, verbose, shabby 
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and flat; Carl Sandburg stands as the precursor of impressionism, imagism, 
and symbolism; Robinson Jeffers’ pessimism—so different from Leopardi’s 
—is explained by Cestre as being the result of delirious passion and sensa- 
tion yielding to the tragedy of interior conflicts; William Vaughn Moody's 
love of Hellenism is studied as poetry; Amy Lowell’s strange, dazzling per- 
sonality is gifted with the qualities of a perfect technique, a vast culture, 
and a visual imagination; Edna St. Vincent Millay is treated as “une vir- 
tuose des idées, des mots et du rythme”; and finally Robert Frost, the poet 
par excellence of New England, is compared with Robert Burns—although 
the American never broke up a mouse’s nest with his passing plow. The 
last chapter deals with the Réwolte Moderniste. In conclusion, Professor 
Cestre looks forward to the creation of an American myth for a substantial 
and original American poetry. 
College of New Rochelle. Josepn TUusIAnt. 


Tue Last Gartanp. By Theodore Maynard. New York: The Monastine 
Press, 1949. Pp. 56. $2.00. 

Journey witH Music. By Francis Maguire. New York: The Monastine 
Press, 1949. Pp. 95. $2.50. 
Theodore Maynard’s book is a sequence of fifty sonnets written while the 

author was gravely ill in a tuberculosis sanatorium. He offers the little 


volume as an In Memoriam for his wife recently deceased. The sonnets, 
adhering to the Shakespearean rhyme scheme, are a poetic biography of him- 
self and his wife, telling of their first meeting and giving vivid pictures of 
his wooing, his marriage and his sorrow over her untimely death. Since 
Dr. Maynard is a devout Catholic his religion very naturally colors his 
whole love experience, and as a consequence the entire sequence is ennobled 
and raised into the realm of the spiritual. 

The high poetic level maintained throughout the whole sequence mani- 
fests a competent handling of a very difficult form of art. Some of Dr. 
Maynard’s finest poetry, I think, is found within the compass of this book. 
It will be deplored by many that this is the poet’s final bow. That this is 
so we learn from the concluding sonnet: 

My song is ended, and with this I close 
All singing. 

Francis Maguire's Journey With Music is a collection of very robust and 
masculine poems on a variety of subjects. The table of contents gives the 
reader the kind of fare that is set before him. Such titles as, ‘““The Summer- 
Holders,” “And Scratching at the Door,” “For the Scarlet Woman,” “As 
Flowers,” “No Sorrow Due,” “Terra Firma,” “Indigo World,” and “The 
Fact” show the boldness and the originality of the author. 
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Maguire is a Catholic and his outlook is thoroughly so; his is not the 
Catholicism to be seen at first sight, but a Catholicism that is inherently 
rooted in every line and in every thought. Very quietly and without the least 
ostentation it brings home its truths to the alert reader. 

Pithy statements, verbal economy, an honesty and frankness that startle, 
together with language that is both simple and modern, are the gifts of the 
talented author. Many of the poems will linger long in the memory both 
because of their subject matter and musical presentation. “It’s Still Hosan- 
nah,” the last verses in the little book, is a splendid shout of victory. 

Loyola University of the South. Cuarves J. Quirk. 


DiaLoGug wirH AN ANGEL. By Sister Mary Jeremy. New York: The 

Devin-Adair Company, 1949. Pp. 47. $2.00. 

An Acre IN THE Segp. By Theodore Spencer. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 68. $2.50. 

Dialogue with an Angel is a first book of poetry by a Dominican nun, 
member of the English department at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 
The second collection of poems is by the late Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory at Harvard. The manuscript was completed and arranged just 
a few days before the author's sudden and untimely death. 

Sister Jeremy's debut in the field of poetry shows a maturity of thought that 
is both refreshing and surprising in a newcomer to Catholic literature. Because 
of this maturity—and, I should add, religious sophistication—-the book, I am 
afraid, will not have a wide appeal. For Sister Jeremy does not write for 
the many but for the discerning few. 

Manifesting a kinship with the metaphysical poets, Crashaw and Donne, 
and some of the aloofness and austerity of an Alice Meynell, the poet presents 
in this slim volume noteworthy and distinguished poetry. 

Some may find the poems rather cold and formal at first encounter; but 
after a careful reading the lines spring to life with a lovely lilt. Being an exact 
and painstaking artist, Sister Jeremy leaves one with the impression that she 
does not believe in writing at any great length (indeed the longer poems are 
not as successful as the shorter), but that she wishes to attain her objective 
with a slow sureness that gathers strength with the telling word and phrase. 
There is much in little in these few and elegant pages; but many of the 
poems will linger long in the memory. Such for instance are “Dialogue with 
an Angel,” from which the book takes its title, “Call to Stars,” “Mother of 
Fair Love,” “Air for a Festival,” “The Fair Answer,” “Gerard Manley 
Hopkins,” and one or two others. 

Theodore Spencer's latest and final book of poetry is made up entirely of 
sestets. The poet has frequently squeezed great and compelling thoughts 
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into this narrow confine—by no means an easy task; for if these small poems 
are to be a success there must be no unnecessary word or thought ; everything 
must be pared to the very quick. 

These sestets recall the small poems of John Bannister Tabb. What the 
priest has done for the quatrain, Spencer has accomplished for the sestet. 
Because of his ease and skill in handling this difficult form, Spencer’s name 
may be always associated with this type of writing. 

Many and varied moods are discovered in this compact little volume. 
Spencer can be gay, nonchalant at one moment; serious, melancholy at the 
next. Now and then he allows a bit of cynicism to rear its head. But this is 
at rare intervals. On the whole the poet’s outlook on this chaotic world of 
today is both sane, amusing and healthy. 

At times, too, there is a spaciousness, an almost epic sweep that is amazing 
and startling. One marvels at the skill and artistry that created 


The Presence 


Here in the dancing in the music in the shadows 
Local in the moonlight and always in the sun 

Here in the pastures and always in the meadows 
Always in the starting that the ending has begun 
Here in forever and forever in today 

In the lilies and the asters the goldenrod and hay. 


On the back of the dust cover of the book there is a photograph of the 
poet; a picture of a kind and genial personality. American poetry has lost 
a splendid poet in the passing of Theodore Spencer. 

Loyola University of the South. Cuarces J. Quirk. 


TAusenp JAHRE peuTscHER DicutuNG. Herausgegeben von Curt von 
Faber du Faur und Kurt Wolff. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. xliv, 489. $4.50. 

This is an excellent new anthology which brings together from the genius 
and wealth of German literature those poems which are representative and 
truly great. The intention of this handy edition was not to illustrate certain 
personalities or principles or some definite point in question by showing ex- 
amples, theories, metrical history, etc. There are plenty of anthologies—by 
Hans Benzmann, Hans Bethge, Will Vesper, Friedrich Bruns, H. G. Fiedler 
(Oxford Book of German Verse), Arno Mulot, M. Sommerfeld, H. Boehme 
—to take care of the student who desires special information or familiarity 
with a bewildering list of names. 

The present anthology collects carefully selected material along ideological 
lines. It attempts to establish cohesion, to acquaint the reader with poems 
which are significant for the spirit of an epoch, though external forms and 
influences are not neglected. It was no doubt difficult to make just and 
fair selections but the editors succeeded in their task. The work represents 
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the thought of a thousand years, the values and experiences in the poetry 
of about one hundred German men and women. There is a scholarly, pro- 
found introduction, in beautiful German, by Curt von Faber du Faur, who 
has also included some twenty-five modern German verse translations of 
his own of medieval lyrics. This introduction betrays influences coming 
from the Stefan George school of thought. 

This small volume is a gem even in its external make-up. The print is 
clear; there are very few notes—too few. A short explanatory comment on 
some of the more difficult, philosophical, individual poems (Rilke, Hofmanns- 
thal, Goethe, Schiller) would have been welcome. Goethe is represented by 
sixty poems. The medieval period is covered in only forty-three pages but 
this is sufficient to convey at least an approximate idea of the nature of its 
productions. We should not entertain the notion that the Meistersinger 
songs are of an inferior artistic quality—a belief that is customarily put 
forward in books on the history of German literature. Among Catholics of 
modern times, we find in this anthology Eichendorff, von Droste-Hilshoff, 
Brentano, Stolberg. A few rare names occur—rare in anthologies—like 
Susanna Katharina von Klettenberg, H. W. F. Uelzen, J. G. von Salis-Seewis, 
K. F. G. Wetzel; otherwise, a gallery of very bright stars illuminates this 
sky of German lyrics and invites the reader to ponder and be delighted by 
all this beauty, harmony, glamour, from distinguished Germans of the past. 

Catholic University. P. G. Gueis. 


Don Qurxore pE LA Mancua. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. A 
New Translation from the Spanish, with a Critical Text based upon the 
First Editions of 1605 and 1615, and with Variant Readings, Variorum 
Notes, and an Introduction by Samuel Putnam. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1949. Two Volumes: Pp. xxx, 1043. $10.00. 

To a reviewer who for years has been drumming into his students’ minds 
Cervantes’ betrayal at the hands of some of his translators, the appearance of 
the new version done by Mr. Putnam is a source of great joy. The prevalence 
of the abominable Motteux translation has contributed in large measure to 
a misconception of “the best novel in the world, beyond all comparison” 
(Macaulay). Motteux passed over many difficult points, departed from the 
original whenever he deemed it convenient, failed to interpret the author's 
idea, distorted the text and even introduced obscene passages, thus presenting 
to the public a slapstick comedy, a real burlesque of one of the most lovable 
novels. Out of nearly fifteen English translations there are at least three 
which are the fruit of honest endeavor, yet not what the average reader needs. 
Besides being uncommon and expensive, they are either archaic in style or too 
meticulous in the choice of words. 

The ideal is to read a great work in the original language, but when this 
is impossible, as in the case of so many millions of readers, they must be given 
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as accurate a version as possible, in clear, easy style. In this particular case 
Mr. Putnam far surpasses all his predecessors. A real Cervantist, his endeavor 
has been to give in English, as far as this is possible, all the beauty in Cervantes’ 
work, his guide being at all times intelligibility for the common reader. 

Many things which before were beyond comprehension to many readers 
are now clear. Even chapter titles could not be understood. The charming 
story El curioso impertinente has appeared in most editions as ‘““The novel of 
the curious impertinent,” which, besides being a barbarism, means nothing. 
It is impossible to render the Spanish title concisely, so Mr. Putnam has 
written: “Story of the one who was too curious for his own good.” 

There are here and there a few things which will not please everyone— 
which is inevitable in a work of this kind—but they are all unimportant details. 
It is the whole that must be considered, and the whole is not only good but 
highly commendable. English and Spanish letters are now indebted to the 
translator. 

Fordham University. Carios F. Mc HAte. 


Tue Latin Ports. Edited with Introduction by Francis R. B. Godolphin. 
New York: Random House (The Modern Library), 1949. Pp. xxxl, 609. 
$1.25. 

The neat, attractive format of this little volume is an invitation to peruse 
the contents. Owing to the exigencies, in part, we assume, of copyright, many 
translations are introduced which are definitely dated. However clever John 
Dryden may have been in his day, it is nevertheless true that this addition to 
the “Modern Library” contains much that is too far removed from the original. 
This remark is not intended to disparage the wide range of selections here 
offered in both translators and translated. As a test case, however, a reading 
of Dryden’s translation of one of the more famous of the selections in this 
book, Virgil’s fourth Eclogue, leaves me nonplussed. Such words as “doom,” 
for example, in the concluding verses ruin the sense and sentiment for the 
average modern reader. 

Most of our favorites are here. Horace is presented to us, for example, in 
thirty-seven versions of his odes. Lucretius has four fairly long selections— 
one from each book. We miss the highly modern presentation of the origins of 
society according to the Epicureans, told so dramatically in Lucretius’ fifth 
book. Virgil’s great counterblast to Lucretius, presented to us so well in his 
Georgics, comes in for rather summary treatment. The long selection from 
the first book with its unattractive preface will hardly whet the reader's 
appetite. Why is the reader not given an insight into one of the most pleasing 
and magic vistas in any language—the myth in the fourth book of Aristaeus, 
Cyrene, and the seer Proteus, woven, in Alexandrian fashion, into the fasci- 


nating Orpheus-Eurydice legend ? 
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The editor has for the most part chosen wisely. The hurried reader will 
here find his favorites from many a poet. The scholar will be tempted to 
compare some of the varied versions with what Ovid or Martial actually wrote 
and will close the book with a feeling of real satisfaction that great literature 
is here for thousands to glance at. Moreover, the brief biographical sketches 
of the Latin poets will serve to relate the selections to time and place. To 
borrow from Martial’s dedicatory poem, we have here not a massive tome, 
but a little library of literature small enough to be held in the palm of one’s 
hand. 

Fordham University. Joun J. Savace. 


Tue Lonvon Book or EncuisH Prose. Edited by Herbert Read and 
Bonamy Dobrée. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xxxiv, 
572. $3.75. 

This is a collection of short excerpts (two or three pages in length) from 
an astonishing variety of English prose writers from Sir John Mandeville, 
of the mid-fourteenth century, to Peter Quennell and T. S. Eliot. The 
selections, however, are arranged not chronologically but according to the 
purposes for which these writings were intended by their authors. Hence 
we find such categories as story-telling, history, autobiography, characters, 
philosophy, criticism, comedy, and controversy. The aim of the anthology 
is not merely to serve as a book for an idle moment but to be an instrument 


of instruction, not by precept but by example, in the art of writing good 
prose. There is a brief introduction which contains some penetrating ob- 


servations on style. 
Le Moyne College. Joun V. Curry. 


Co.iece Book or Encuisu Literature. Edited by James Edward Tobin, 
Victor M. Hamm, and William H. Hines. New York: American Book 
Company, 1949. Pp. xxv, 1156. $6.25. 

Since the selections of this book are chronologically arranged, the book 
would do very well as a text for a survey course in English Literature. It 
would also provide ample and varied material for a study of literary types, 
with the exception of drama and fiction. There are brief biographical and 
critical introductions to the selections from each author, the length of the 
introduction varying with the importance of the author. Explanatory notes 
are concise and rightfully put at the foot of the page. By way of exception, 
the many necessary notes to the Chaucer passages are gathered, unfortunately, 
at the end of each selection; this is also true in the case of the Milton ex- 
cerpts. Prefixed to each of the eight sections of the book is an introduction 
which touches on the political, economic, social, and intellectual backgrounds 
of the respective period. In their sum these introductions amount to a clear, 
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orderly, and authoritative presentation of English literary history. The 
format of the book is commendable; it is not too bulky and yet the quantity 
of reading matter is generous. This book may be especially recommended 
to the attention of the English departments in Catholic colleges. 

Le Moyne College. Joun V. Curry. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 


Tue Puivosopnicat Lectures or SAMUEL Taytor Coverince. Hitherto 
Unpublished. Edited by Kathleen Coburn. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. Pp. 480. $7.50. 

Coleridge has long provided a common field of research for students of 
literature and philosophy. Lowes and Muirhead, Snyder and Richards and 
Wellek, have explored the genial intermundium in Coleridge’s mind where 
poetry and speculation mingled. Their studies have assured to him a modest 
place in the history of philosophy both as a propagator of Kant and Schelling, 
at a time when they were unknown to British and American readers, and as 
the author of a suggestive theory of fancy and imagination. Further findings 
were hindered, however, by the circumstance that a good deal of manu- 
script material on philosophy remained unpublished. The present volume, 
competently and wittily edited by Kathleen Coburn, should give new impetus 
to these investigations. It makes available for the first time a series of four- 
teen philosophical lectures delivered in London during the winter season of 
1818-1819. Through the happy foresight of a publisher-friend, stenographic 
notes were taken of the course. The gaps and errors in this record are 
skillfully overcome by the editor with the help of Coleridge’s notebooks, mar- 
ginalia and corresponding passages in works already published. The result 
is an outstanding piece of literary reconstruction, which reveals a new depth 
of Coleridge's searching intelligence. 

The announced purpose of these lectures was to treat philosophy in an 
historical way as displaying the continuous, polar development of the human 
mind under the most diverse circumstances. In view of the parlous state 
of historical studies at that time, this was a bold undertaking. Coleridge 
leaned heavily for chronological, biographical and systematic data upon 
Tennemann's ponderous twelve-volume Geschichte der Philosophie, which 
had only recently been completed. His dependence on Tennemann was never 
servile, however, for he covered the margins of his copy of this work with sharp 
criticisms of its Kantian bias and its reliance upon secondhand accounts. Cole- 
ridge tried to remedy the latter deficiency through his own wide readings in the 
sources. The greater number of lectures deal with Greek philosophy ; a valiant 
but unsuccessful attempt is made to characterize the main outlines of medieval 
thought; modern philosophy is regarded as a repetition of ancient themes 
and a preparation for the French Revolution. 
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Contemporary readers will turn to this book not for historical instruction 
but for other valuable features. Its two major services are to advance a 
view of Christian philosophy and to challenge a number of assumptions upon 
which rests the entire enterprise of modern philosophy. The background 
for the former contribution was already prepared in the magnificent perora- 
tion to Biographia Literaria (1817). There, Coleridge affirmed that “reli- 
gion passes out of the ken of reason only where the eye of reason has reached 
its own horizon.” In his philosophical lectures, he insisted at every turn 
upon the transcendence of Christian revelation to the entire order of natural 
sciences and philosophies, the ultimate harmony of faith and reason, and 
the interest each should take in the flourishing condition of the other. The 
healthiest condition is a union of philosophical light and religious warmth, 
of light that is not mere moonshine, and of warmth that is not mere excite- 
ment. Coleridge was calling for a revival of the patristic ideal of a Chris- 
tian wisdom. 

The influence of Christian belief upon his philosophical position is most 
apparent in his criticism of Locke and Hume, whom he mistakenly regarded 
as legitimate descendants of Aristotle. He distinguished sharply between 
idea and image and warned against the bondage to the visual image in which 
modern thought was being held captive. He made a similar attack upon 
the empiricist doctrine that the mind is only a passive receiver of sense 
impressions. Yet Coleridge also rejected the germ of idealism in Locke's 
limitation of perception to the percipient’s own mental entities. Finally, he 
refused to accept either the theory that mind and body are “two heterogeneous 
things” or the attempted reduction of will to a mode of the understanding. 
These two teachings militated against his basic Christian conviction of the 
need for an integral resurrection of the whole man and the distinctive char- 
acter of will as subject to responsible guilt and capable of receiving the aid 
of grace. In the light of these facts, it is impossible to follow Professor H. N. 
Fairchild in his suspicion about Coleridge's attitude toward religion. Only 
when he attempted to extend his reconstruction of realism to Kant did Cole- 
ridge fumble badly and come to a halt. Although he saw that the crucial point 
is the reality of an intellectual intuition, he remained suspended between a 
desire to affirm such an intuition in terms of moral will and a fear of open- 
ing the sluices thereby to all manner of uncontrollable speculations and fan- 
tasies. 

Perhaps what is most rewarding in these lectures is an abundance of pungent 
aphorisms. A sampling must suffice. “It is the business of the philosopher 
to desynonymize words originally equivalent.” “(General truths are good 
things in themselves but must be applied cautiously or else they would 
come from being generals to mere nothings.” ‘The way to improve the pres- 
ent is not to despise the past; it is a great error to idolize it, but a still 
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greater to hold it in contempt.” “There is a glorious inconsistency in this 
human nature, in which what is good, when driven from the head, takes place 
in the heart and still finds its operative place in the whole man.” 

St. Louis University. James COoLuins. 


THe Perenniar Score or Puivosopny. By Karl Jaspers. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 188. $3.00. 

Whenever the name “existentialist” is mentioned, we think spontaneously 
of Sartre, Heidegger and perhaps Marcel. But as far as the English-speaking 
world is concerned, Karl Jaspers is only now receiving recognition as a 
philosopher of existence. One popular essay of his was translated in 1933 
under the title Man in the Modern Age, but his philosophical standpoint 
remained implicit in this cultural survey. Not until the end of the last war 
did Jaspers come into his own in Anglo-American circles. This was largely 
due to political accidents. Unlike Heidegger, Jaspers was an outspoken 
critic of the Nazi regime and hence suffered the loss of his academic post. 
With the Allied Occupation of Germany, however, he returned to Heidel- 
berg University and became an editor of Die Wandlung. Translations of his 
address before the medical faculty at Heidelberg and his discourse on the 
European spirit have recently been issued here. But the present volume is his 
first formally philosophical exposition to be turned into English. 

Jaspers delivered a series of lectures on philosophical faith in 1947 at the 
University of Basel, shortly before his appointment there to the chair of 
philosophy. Der philosophische Glaube is now given an accurate translation 
and will serve American readers as a reliable introduction to his philosophy. 
The background of the book should be understood, however, before one 
attempts a detailed study. It can be regarded in two ways: as a highly 
successful compression of his essential ideas and as a further development of 
his thought. In brief compass, he restates his distinctive doctrines on the 
nature of philosophy, the three modes of being (the world, human existence 
and transcendence), man’s existential predicament and the place of religion 
in a philosophy of existence. Jaspers proves to be his own best summarizer. 
His philosophy is more readily condensed than that of any other existentialist, 
because of its systematic and abstract character. 

In explaining the relation between philosophy and religion, Jaspers makes 
an advance on his earlier position. Or at least, he takes the opportunity to 
state explicitly certain views that stood in need of clarification. Jaspers has 
often been referred to as the Protestant counterpart of the Catholic 
existentialist, Gabriel Marcel. His use of such terms as “the wholly Other” 
in explanation of God's transcendence seemed to bear out this comparison. 
But Jaspers always maintained that Barth and the Protestant crisis theologians 
borrowed from him and were fundamentally alien to his thought. Since the 
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closing years of the war, he has had several exchanges with Protestant 
theologians. These discussions have confirmed his original opinion about his 
separation from every form of Christianity. In these lectures on philosophical 
and religious faith, he makes clear his mind on this problem. 

Although he respects the core of biblical religion, Jaspers gives to 
philosophy a twofold function in respect to religion. It must oppose all 
religious claims to special revelation and the consequent exclusiveness of the 
churches. Hence Jaspers refers to Christ's unique divinity as a myth and to 
the Christian Churches as enemies of philosophy. Furthermore, philosophy 
must not only purify the basic religious insight but also transform it into 
the primal philosophical faith upon which religion rests. This Hegelian idea 
of uncovering the philosophical impulse at the bottom of religious conviction 
is proposed as an ideal goal; most people will continue to get their faith 
through religious channels. 

Jaspers is now reaping the fruits of his philosophical starting point, 
especially his notion of philosophizing as a wholly spontaneous activity “from 
out of my own existence.” From this perspective, supernatural revelation 
and a unique pillar of truth appear as a violation of human freedom, an 
affront to intellectual integrity. The outcome for religion rests on the 
assumption that philosophical autonomy is incompatible with receptivity from 
another source than the existing thinker himself. Jaspers’ solution is a 
counterexclusiveness dressed as the principle of true tolerance. 

St. Louis University. James COoLuins. 


LANGUAGE AND PuHiLosopny. Studies in Method. By Max Black. Ithaca: 

Cornell University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii, 264. $3.50. 

There are several signs that the confident stride of semiotic in the world 
of learning has at last relented, at least among a number of its careful students. 
Russell has owned up to the failure of logic and linguistics in philosophy, and 
Richards has turned his back upon his former behaviorism. Black's present 
studies, a collection of ten essays, eight of which have appeared elsewhere, add 
to the evidence that behaviorism in linguistics, as in psychology, is on the way 
out. Even Morris’ last book, The Open Self, appeared to abandon reflex theory 
for a less mechanical naturalism. 

This present book is extremely worth while, getting better and better as 
it goes along. Black’s arguments against some of Russell's views (Chapter V) 
are contributions. He might have completed his case against the theory of 
types by introducing the views of Weiss and Koyré, with which he has shown 
his familiarity on another occasion. Then, too, Stebbing has another and more 
complete analysis of Wittgenstein than the article cited by Black (p. 144). 

Morris’ views are subjected to a severe, telling criticism, not by Black's 
standards but by Morris’ own. It is shown, for instance, that an “appraisor” 
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in Morris’ behavioristic framework cannot truly be called a sign at all (p. 
184). Apart from all of its other damage, such a criticism is crucial for 
questions about “emotive meaning.” 

These questions indeed are wisely emphasized in an entire chapter, which 
leaves one with the conclusion that semiotic, just like naturalism, has failed 
to produce an ethics or even an axiology. 

Black’s book is most deserving of careful study and digestion. If semiotic 
is about to go into its inevitable retreat, its survivors ought to know what is 
worthy of being salvaged from about a half-century of its researches. 

Denver, Colorado. Vincent Epwarp SMITH. 


Mopern Science anv Its Puitosopny. By Philipp Frank. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. iii, 324. $4.50. 

This book deals with the polemic problem of the relations between science 
and philosophy. Dr. Frank proposes the system of Logical Empiricism or 
Logical Positivism as most suitable for a philosophy of science—“to break 
through the wall which has separated science and philosophy for about a cen- 
tury and a half.” He introduces, as a background, the development of the 
Vienna School and his own role in the formulation of logical positivism. 
There follows an outline of previous attempts at an integration of science 
and philosophy, e.g., by Mach, Duhem, etc. He then discusses some modern 
scientific problems and ‘‘school” philosophies and their failure to find a satis- 
factory solution of these vexing questions. Meanwhile the author offers his 
own solutions from logical empiricism. In the last few chapters Dr. Frank 
outlines his course (given at Harvard University) on the integration of 
science and philosophy according to the principles of his system of philosophy. 

Logical empiricism starts with the data of science and draws conclusions 
from them through logical principles. Because of its close alliance with 
scientific positivism, it has a strong appeal to scientists. But the advocates of 
this system of logical empiricism try to avoid the crude materialism, which 
has lost its vogue in recent years, as well as the other extreme of idealism. 
Since, they say, the data of science—the sensibly observables and the measur- 
ables—carry with them no metaphysical implications, logical empiricism rejects 
any systern of metaphysics, at least in the traditional sense. Yet there are 
some eminent scientists—Planck, DeBroglie—who do not agree with this 
interpretation. They feel that positivistic philosophies are too narrow to com- 
prehend the full value of scientific principles in their relation to philosophy 
and to man’s life. 

The book is made up of previous works—a book and periodical articles— 
but is well written and informative. The historical aspects of the problem 
are a fine feature and of much help in understanding the author's present 
position. Teachers who give similar courses will be much interested in Dr. 
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Frank's outline in the last few chapters. As one of the leading exponents of 
logical empiricism, Dr. Frank presents a strong case. His proposition seems 
to be: since modern science is positivistic in its viewpoint, its principles and 
method, logical empiricism is the philosophy most in accord with this outlook. 
Accepting the principle, the conclusion seems quite logical. Yet many philoso- 
phers and scientists will hesitate to take this stand because it makes philosophy 
too dependent on the sciences and tends to destroy all autonomy for philosophy. 
A philosophy which becomes too subject to science will probably suffer the 
same fate as the materialism and positivism of the last century. Because of 
this, we find in the current literature on philosophy and science many advocates 
of a greater independence in philosophical thought and the introduction of 
some metaphysics into the problem. The followers of Scholasticism will dis- 
agree with Dr. Frank's fundamental position and will regret, despite his 
sincere efforts, some of his misunderstandings of medieval philosophy. 
Weston College. Josern P. Ketty. 


Vatues. A Cooperative Inquiry. Edited by Ray Lepley. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 487. $6.00. 
Treatise ON Vatues. By Samuel L. Hart. New York: 

Library, 1949. Pp. 165. $3.75. 

Questions asked by Dewey in 1944 occasioned this cooperative volume, 
and we must thank the editor for getting somewhat representative if slightly 
Deweyite contributors and for a work meticulously finished, Besides Dewey, 
thirteen writers from twelve schools take up the questions; each criticizes 
another’s chapter and each replies to criticism. 

Among the questions were the relation between prizing and desiring; 
whether evaluating as well as desiring is needed for the existence of values; 
whether evaluation, as judgment or proposition, is distinct from other judg- 
ments and propositions; and whether scientific inquiry broadly conceived can 
determine evaluative judgments or propositions. 

The results, partly summarized in the following points, are of wide 
interest since they cover a good deal of American philosophy. 

1. Empirical method is used intensively and with success. The approach 
is from valuing. As stated by Garnett of Wisconsin: If instrumental values 
are seen as things and processes, mental and physical, serving sentient or 
conscious beings, value study can use objective scientific methods and use all 
sciences ; essentially conative and cognitive, life at a minimum is a “striving- 
feeling process integrated with physical processes.” Some start with words, 
but nowhere are the authors more in agreement than on an open, accessible 


Philosophical 


point of departure. 
2. Some pragmatists, keeping up a bad tradition, are assertive and vitupera- 


tive. Geiger of Antioch has twenty loaded words or phrases on a page, and 
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yet, unlike Ayres of Texas who is merely assertive, he has striking points— 
if he would develop them. Is the pragmatist on the defensive? 

3. Semantics or semiotics is well used by a few; but several agree that no 
one has touched fundamentals in the semiotic aspects of value theory. 
“Scientific” is overworked, being generally used in an honorific sense. Morris 
of Chicago calls his chapter “Axiology as the science of preferential behavior,” 
a chapter largely on how to find people's preferences. 

4. Value has many designations: it is something in the valuer such as joy 
or satisfaction, something in things such as the capacity of an object with its 
qualities to satisfy need; it is a putative property; it emerges with conscious- 
ness; what is valued has value (p. 147); value-quality may be (Dewey) 
genetically and functionally continuous with life and sub-life. 

5. The authors are stronger on matter than form, on valuing and the 
values than on standards by which people order values. Of course the 
question of standards was not directly raised, but, when raised, it is in general 
blurred. 

6. Willynilly the authors run into problems of teleology: man cares for, 
acts for something. One says the organism is an end to itself; one features a 
life-plan ; and in a fruitful methodological passage Pepper of California details 
a man’s drive toward a goal. Two questions arise: whether every goal is a 
means only (to which Morris’ ipse-dixit is a common reply: “there is no 
general dichotomy of means and end”) ; and whether there is an original set 
in man and nature. Of this question no one seems aware. 

7. The man from Mars might readily guess from this book that continuity 
of philosophy counts little. It would appear that the Greeks, the medievals, 
Spinoza, Kant and Marx throw no light on value issues. One says value 
theory is about fifty years old. 

8. In honor of Blondel and in any case the question of a consciously 
Christian philosophy, of its possible existence and its possible relevance to 
value questions would have been apropos. 

In all, this important volume makes it clear that value theory is part of a 
wider philosophical, theological and cultural context, and suggests that no 
considerable philosophy is likely to come from the value area alone, though 
in a moving passage (p. 434) the late DeWitt Parker of Michigan says in 
effect that it well might. 

Samuel Hart's treatise covers in some way or other almost all value prob- 
lems. He mentions them, often makes brilliant assertions, but hardly develops 
any point or justifies any position. Unless ‘Dewey said it” is a proof, few 
matters are proved in Hart’s book. He seems unaware of his assumptions, 
as when he says that ethics fails as a normative science because universal norms 
cannot be experimentally established. Yet this is a pleasant, optimistic book 
with wise observations in it. 

University of Notre Dame, Leo R. Warp. 
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ScHoot Psycno.ocists. A UNESCO publication. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1949. Pp. 105. $1.20. 

This book, which is a publication of the XI International Conference on 
Public Education convened by UNESCO and The International Bureau of 
Education, attempts a preliminary investigation of the application of psy- 
chology to the field of education in some forty-two countries. While the focus 
is placed on the present position of educational psychologists and their work, 
the phrase “school psychologists” is used in a broad sense to include not only 
educational psychologists as such but also clinical psychologists, guidance 
workers, school doctors and psychiatric social workers. Three basic aims of 
psychological services as they are related to the school situation are investi- 
gated in an attempt to discover how they are being realized in different coun- 
tries. These aims, which are the detection of backward children for the purpose 
of diagnosis and treatment of problems in adaptation, educational guidance 
and pre-vocational guidance, are being met with varying degrees of success 
through equally varying types of services and organizational procedures. As 
might be expected the administrational status and the training of the func- 
tionaries show a wide variation from clinical specialists to teachers with little 
or no formal background in psychology. While the psychological services are 
in many instances conducted by specialists or even medical doctors, in the 
majority of the countries it is the members of the teaching profession who are 
chiefly interested in the practice of educational psychology. What predictions 
are made on future trends indicate that this may continue to be the focus. 

While the investigation is a rather schematic one and the data is based 
entirely on information furnished by the ministries of education in each 
country, the student of educational psychology and guidance can obtain some 
interesting insights into the present development and future trends of his 
profession in various foreign countries. He will be able to compare the pro- 
fessional status, the salary scales and the training procedures of his confreres 
in other countries with those of his own. Likewise, since the study describes 
the use of psychological tests in various countries, the kinds of tests employed, 
the number of students tested and research done and in progress, the student 
of psychometrics will find some interesting material on the development and 
spread of the earlier name tests in this field. The student of guidance who 
is interested in the study of the development of his field will note that guidance 
is beginning to blossom forth in much the same way and through the same 
process as it did in this country. 

Educational psychology seems to have left the stage of infancy and has 
entered upon a period of practical application in many countries. While the 
growth and the anticipation of growth is varied, development is the general 
characteristic of the countries studied. In general, plans for future develop- 
ment take the direction of research institutes for the supervision of school 
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achievement and the working out of new teaching methods, the establishment 
of educational and vocational guidance on a psychological basis and better 


procedures for the training of educational psychologists. 
Boston College. James F. Moyninan. 


SCIENCE 


Scientiric AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OrnHer Papers. By Max Planck. Trans- 
lated by Frank Gaynor. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 
192. $3.75. 

This autobiography does not follow the traditional lines. Omitting the 
details of birth, childhood, etc., Planck tells of his teaching, his studies and 
researches in Thermodynamics; his successes and failures along the difficult 
road to scientific prominence. He is very human in his descriptions of the 
struggles against the prejudice of older men and their ideas. For his new 
theories encountered much opposition. There is a slight note of bitterness 
in his recollections and he is much disappointed in finding that scientists 
are not as objective as is generally believed. He says: “All my sound argu- 
ments fell on deaf ears. It was simply impossible to be heard against the 
authority of men like Ostwald, Helm and Mach” (p. 30). To his great 
credit, Planck, by his persistent courage and diligence, finally overcame all 
obstacles and gained for himself a place among the “immortals” of science. 
We regret that the autobiography is so brief (pp. 13-51). We would enjoy 
a deeper insight into the life and character of this most eminent physicist. 

The rest of the book is devoted to four lectures delivered before various 
scientific groups. ‘Phantom Problems in Science” treats of science in relation 
to metaphysics and religion. The point of this lecture is the need of clear 
definition of a problem and its meaning in order to derive the true relations 
of scientifico-philosophical questions. 

“The Meaning and Limits of Exact Science” is a discussion of the inter- 
pretation of natural phenomena. All men begin with sense perception, 
with the Aristotelian principle: there is nothing in the intellect which was 
not first in some way in the senses. Science and philosophy must begin with 
this. The different interpretations follow from diverse principles in each 
branch of knowledge. A very excellent essay. 

“Causality in Science” is a favorite topic of discussion in Planck’s works. 
It is one of the most disputed questions in science. Planck argues for the 
retention of Causality in science against those who would deny it because of 
the Heisenberg Principle of Indeterminism. 

The last chapter, “Religion and Natural Science,” is Planck's attempt to 
reconcile these two fields. A study of this lecture suggests to me that Planck 
himself did not find a satisfactory solution of the problem, at least on an 
intellectual basis. Perhaps this is why, surprisingly enough, he strongly 
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rejects miracles, although it is difficult to reconcile this rejection of miracles 
with his profession of faith in God, as the supreme ruler of the univers= 

Planck’s fame as a scientist is too well known for comment. But he did 
not allow his scientific outlook to blind him to the values of human knowledge 
in other fields. He protested the view that science should be divorced from 
human activities, even in principle. He saw a hierarchy of knowledge, cor- 
related and interrelated, forming one grand structure which is the product 
of intellectual effort. He was a humanist in the best sense of the term. He 
recognized the inadequacy of physical science face to face with life and 
pleads often for the broader outlook, the medieval point of view which was 
the basis of our modern civilization. 

Weston College. Josern P. Kevty. 


Constructive Uses or Atomic Engercy. Edited by S. C. Rothmann, New 

York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. Pp. Ix, 257. $3.00. 

Beginning with the “Smyth report” in 1945 so many books have been pub- 
lished on the military uses of atomic energy that one feels it is highly desirable 
to hear about possible peaceful uses. The editor of this book is to be con- 
gratulated upon collecting and editing a monograph of this sort. 

Most of his contributors are very well-known scientists. Chapter I is 
written by the Nobel Prize winner Arthur H. Compton (Atomic Energy as a 
Human Asset). Chapter II, ““The World within the Atom” by L. W. Chubb, 
gives a very readable account of our present knowledge of the structure of 
the atoms and of nuclear reactions. Samuel K. Allison (Chapter III) describes 
the use of the products of chain reactions in industry, M. Blau and J. R. 
Curlin (Chapter IV) discuss the industrial application of radioactivity (static 
eliminator, luminous material, etc.), H. Etherington (Chapter V) describes 
the nuclear power plants (piles), Alan P. Schreiber (Chapter VI) the use of 
radio isotopes in chemistry and the tracing of reactions, and E. S. Kopecki 
(Chapter VII) the use of tracers in metallurgical research. Chapter VIII 
(Andrew Kalitinsky) deals with the still problematical use of atomic engines 
for aircraft. 

The following six chapters contain interesting information on the use of 
radioactive material in soil-fertilizing research (F. W. Parker), of tracers 
in biology (G. C. Butler), medicine (C. P. Rhoads, Director of Memorial 
Hospital and of the Sloan-Kettering Institute of Cancer Research) and in 
pharmaceutical research (John E. Christian). The last chapter, written by 
a famous radiologist (G. Failla, Columbia University) deals with the health 
hazards connected with radioactive products. All in all it is a series of good 
articles, naturally somewhat superficial, but understandable for the layman. 

In the Appendix a glossary of scientific terms used in atomic energy and a 


good bibliography are given. 
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The book can be recommended for the general public and also for non- 
professional officials of industrial concerns who are interested in new develop- 
ments. Numerous fine illustrations are found throughout the text. 

Fordham University. Victor F. Hess. 


PuitosopHy OF MATHEMATICS AND NaturaAt Science. By Hermann 
Weyl. Revised and augmented edition based on a translation by Olaf 
Helmer. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 311. $5.00. 
A living and working philosophy must grow along with the development of 

any science or scientific theory lest we find ourselves living in a world of pre- 
conceived scientific prejudices which will stunt our growth and warp our 
perspective no less than other prejudices—social, political, religious—will. 
Mr. Weyl’'s book, Philosophy of Mathematics and Natural Science, is a 
monumental attempt to present the major advances in the fields of mathe- 
matical science and cosmology from the time of Thales to the present day. 
His work is testament to his belief that “science would perish without a 
supporting transcendental faith in truth and reality, and without the con- 
tinuous interplay between its facts and constructions on the one hand and 
the imagery of ideas on the other.” With this credo so well expressed in 
his preface, he goes on to give us a solid mixture of scientific fact and of 
philosophic theorizing in a full, fascinating, and thought-provoking book. 

It is, for the most part, a reworking of an earlier book by Mr. Weyl, 
one written in 1926 for R. Oldenbourg’s Handbuch der Philosophie. He 
has brought it up to date, amending and altering it where necessary, adding 
parenthetical paragraphs throughout the text, and including six full-length 
appendices at the end. Although this method of editing makes for a rather 
choppy presentation, it is useful as an indication of the tremendous advances 
of the last twenty years in the history of science. A commendable job of 
translating has been done by Dr. Olaf Helmer and by Mr. Weyl’s son, Dr. 
Joachim Weyl. The author vouches for the absence of any gross errors or 
misunderstandings on the part of the translators, which is extremely important 
in the translation of a scientific work where the communication of ideas and 
an understanding of the subject is so dependent on language. The prose is 
often heavy, a factor which may lend an artificial weightiness to the work. 
This is the danger in all heavy language and excess verbiage: it cloaks and 
obscures not-too-difficult ideas and concepts in unique and tricky phraseology 
and makes for an impression of profundity of thought. The fault (or de- 
ception) may lie with author or translator or both. But there is a minimum 
of this in Mr. Weyl’s work. Germanisms are, of course, unavoidable. 

Mr. Weyl’s book is divided into three parts: the philosophy of mathe- 
matics, the philosophy of natural science, and a series of appendices. He 
covers the usual topics in each section: mathematical logic, axiomatics, num- 
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ber, the continuum, the infinite. Under the heading of geometry, he runs 
the gamut of non-Euclidean systems; analytic, multi-dimensional, projective 
geometries; the problems of relativity, congruence, similarity, and winds up 
with a presentation of Riemann’s topology. In Section II (the natural 
sciences) Weyl discusses such things as the structure of space and time in 
their physical effectiveness and the scientific implications of epistemology. 
His section on methodology is a thorough consideration and analysis of the 
thought processes involved in the formation of concepts and of theories. 
Weyl’s last section is devoted to the idea of substance and causality. In com- 
prehensive fashion he gives the history of the development of the concept 
of matter from the “naive” substance theory to the ether theory, indicating 
the various “stages on the road”—atomism, dynamics, electronics, relativity. 
His analysis of causality includes discussion of Law, Chance, Freedom. His 
announcement that all great scientists preach the abandonment of the meta- 
physical quest for cause in favor of the scientific quest for law reads almost 
like an indictment! The appendices bring the reader up to date on such 
things as mathematical logic, ars combinatoria, physics and biology, evolution 
and morphe. 

Mr. Weyl’s work is a masterpiece of synthesis. He presents the different 
theories promulgated down the ages, allowing them to refute and to answer 
one another, and seeing in them all a substantial, healthy concordance. In 
his concluding paragraph, Weyl repeats that it has not been his intention 
to write a history of philosophic thought within the natural sciences. For 
this he refers the reader to such monumental works as those of Lasswitz and 
Cassirer (references are peppered throughout; the book will serve as a guide 
to scientific literature). Rather does he offer as the guiding reason for his 
work the belief that natural science is the most distinctive feature of our 
culture and that it is the task of free and independently minded philosophers 
to understand it in its peculiarity and singularity, 

This book is devoted to a subject relatively new and far removed from 
the general reader. It will serve as an introduction to this unfamiliar but 
magnificently complex and intricate world in which we live. Dr, Einstein has 
warmly recommended an earlier work of Mr. Weyl’s, Raum, Zeit, Materie 
(1918). We presume his approval of this most recent work, a faithful and 
critical report of the major ideas down the centuries 

New York, N. Y. Joan B. Quick. 


From Evuciw to Epprncton. A Study of Conceptions of the External 
World. (The Tarner Lectures, 1947.) By Sir Edmund Whittaker, F.R.S. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 212. $4.00. 

The author of this work has withdrawn considerably from an earlier 
sympathy for Aristotle whose “natural philosophy,” we are told here, “was 
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worthless and misleading from beginning to end” (p. 65). Instead of inducing 
a physics out of motion, as Aristotle did, Whittaker would appear to descend 
upon nature from a geometrical viewpoint (Euclid), and he ends his study 
with the mathematical conjectures of Eddington. 

Between these two terms, the three contemporary systems of physics are 
unfolded, with a mathematical complexity that will make the present work 
difficult for philosophers and on the whole probably redundant for the author's 
own colleagues in empiriological research. There are omissions in the book, 
like the failure to bring Galileo into focus. In discussing relativity, Whittaker 
does not keep in mind that a measurement is only meaningful when its 
coordinates are specified. He unduly favors Copernicus. But Einstein seems 
on better ground when, on relativity premises, he allows both geocentric and 
heliocentric astronomy, from different viewpoints. And since the equivalence 
of our frames of reference is a postulate of general as well as special relativity, 
it is not relativistically correct to say: “The statement that some particular 
body is at rest as regards rotation is a statement that has meaning, although 
the statement that a particular body is at rest as regards translation is, taken 
by itself, meaningless” (p. 109). 

Though competent as a summary of quantum and relativity theories, this 
book does not advert to their deep cleavage. Then too, the whole direction of 
the present work might have been realistic if Whittaker, like other scientists 
from Descartes and Newton onward, did not ask Euclid, a student of exten- 
sion only, to pronounce on cosmic motion, which lies in a different order for 
study. The path taken by moving bodies does not reveal the structure of space: 
the roundness of the billiard ball may condition its motion but it does not 
explain it. In brief, geometry and physics are in different orders. 

Finally, the decisions of relativity theory that the basic cosmic motions are 
not rectilinear as Newton thought but curvilinear might indicate that Aristotle 


was not so “worthless and misleading” after all. 
Denver, Colorado. Vincent Epwarp SMITH. 


Tue Miracce Druss. By Boris Sokoloff. New York: Ziff-Davis Publishing 

Company, 1949. Pp. 308. $3.00. 

This book tells the fascinating story of the discovery and development of a 
new field in medical research—sulfonamides and antibiotics. The author pre- 
sents his tale in a simple, clear, and extremely interesting fashion. 

Dr. Sokoloff traces the theory of antibiotics back to the works of Pasteur 
and Ehrlich and he shows that “The sulfa drugs are the children, the creations 
of Ehrlich’s school.” Ehrlich and his group were looking for the ‘magic bullet” 
which would kill all germs. 

On the other hand, the followers of Pasteur have searched for a natural, 
antibacterial substance which could be extracted from living cells. Oddly 
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enough, neither school of thought is completely correct: the sulfa drugs are 
not magic bullets and the antibiotics do not increase natural immunity. Some- 
where in between lies the truth. 

Although penicillin was discovered by Fleming in September, 1928, the 
medical profession ignored the work completely. As Sokoloff points out so 
clearly: “The drug was on the verge of being completely forgotten. Then 
saved from oblivion by the war, and rediscovered by a scientist of vision 
and dynamic personality, it proved to be a weapon of such magnitude and 
power that it may yet fulfill the dreams of generations of scientists.” 

Just as startling are the facts connected with the sulfa drugs. Prontosil, 
the father of many sulfonamides, was discovered in 1908; it became known 
to American medical men in 1937! And throughout Sokoloff’s book one is 
struck by the accidental nature of the discoveries of “miracle drugs.” Men 
like Ehrlich, who set out to find the magic bullet, were not successful or only 
moderately so. Key discoveries were made by accident during the course of 
research along other lines. 

Accounts of the following drugs are included in this book: streptomycin, 
neomycin, tyrothricin, bacitracin, polymyxin, aureomycin, and chloromycetin. 
There are numerous, excellent pictures included to illustrate various points 
in the history and production of the drugs. Of special interest are the helpful 
footnotes for each chapter, arranged at the end of the book. Included also is 
a bibliography of key publications on the drugs discussed in the text. 

St. Louis University. Cuarzes G. Wiser. 


THE SPHERE OF SACROBOSCO AND ITS COMMENTATORS. By Lynn Thorn- 
dike. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. x, 496. $10.00. 
The Sphere of John of Sacrobosco, thirteenth-century Englishman, was 

perhaps the best and most widely used manual of astronomy and cosmog- 

raphy from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century. This edition of Lynn 

Thorndike’s includes not only the Latin text, but also Thorndike’s English 

translation, the text and translation of the chief commentary—that of Rober- 

tus Anglicus—as well as the text of Cecco d’Ascoli’s commentary, that 
ascribed to Michael Scot, and other anonymous glosses. The commentary 
of Robertus Anglicus is here published and translated for the first time; those 
of Michael Scot and the others are given in fuller and more readable form 
than heretofore, the editor having reworked and synthesized several abbre- 
viated and carelessly construed manuscripts and early printed editions. 

These make interesting and valuable parallel studies. 

Thorndike does not himself offer a commentary on Sacrobosco’s text. He 
does not formally criticize it except to comment on such things as the con- 
tent and the form, plus Sacrobosco’s Latin, for which he has high praise. 
In his seventy-odd page introduction, he aims primarily at acquainting the 
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reader with Sacrobosco as a representative figure of his century and indi- 
cating the known facts of his life and work. Highlights of the introductory 
chapter include an attempt to date the Sphere; the listing of the probable 
sources of the work; mention of the rival textbooks of the century—those 
of Grosseteste, John of Peckham, Campanus—and the commentaries of the 
succeeding centuries. Much fascinating and enlightening material is intro- 
duced incidentally and parenthetically. The comprehensive chart included 
in the Introduction is valuable in that it synthesizes neatly and in detail the 
questions of natural philosophy which were the topics of the day. 

Sacrobosco’s text itself is perhaps the best representative of the prevailing 
cosmography of the Middle Ages. It is written in the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic 
tradition of a geocentric universe, and includes all the contradictions and 
errors which follow therefrom—logically or traditionally, as the case may be. 
A peppering of quotations from Latin authors—Ovid, Lucan, and especially 
Virgil (Georgics) typify and characterize it as a medieval composition, as 
do the sometimes gross inconsistencies and venturesome logic. 

Thorndike’s evaluation of Sacrobosco’s text—final and valuable in the 
sense that it is the judgment of a scholar-specialist in the field, despite 
possible dissents in detail of emphasis or rendition—presents a penetrating 
analysis, delightfully phrased. He sees Sacrobosco as a combination of and 
compromise between the literary astronomers of the early Middle Ages and 
the new scientific astronomers as typified by the twelfth-century translators 
from the Arabic. In Thorndike’s delightful phraseology: ‘He welded 
together Macrobius and Ptolemy and frosted it over with Alfrangus.”’ 
Thorndike disagrees with the contention of George Sarton, the eminent 
historian of science, that Sacrobosco’s Sphere was slavishly derived from 
Arabic sources. Sacrobosco is ever ready to name sources—and certainly 
there is much evidence of originality of thought in his exposition. Thus 
Sacrobosco typifies medieval scientific tradition, encompassing and embody- 
ing, as he does, ancient, Christian, and Arabic influences and traditions, but 
these creatively reworked and synthesized. Thorndike’s description of the 
manuscripts is valuable, as are his very full index and various other aids, 
such as lists of incipits, manuscripts used, and so on. His footnotes are 
copious, whether referential, explanatory, textual criticism, or the more 
ordinary indications of MS, text, folio. 

This volume is a valuable addition to the numbers of medieval Latin texts 
available to us. The English translation is especially helpful. Sacrobosco’s 
document, at once a textbook and a scientific tract, is a landmark in the 
histories of science and of education, and a monumental representative of 


medieval culture. Thorndike’s publication places it within reach of scholar 


and student. 
New York, N. Y. Joan B. Quick. 





Correspondence 


A Repty to FaruHer WiLuiAM R. O'Connor 


EDITOR: I wish to submit the following clarification in reply to Father 
William O’Connor’s criticism' of my article, “Dietrich von Hildebrand on 
Value,” which appeared in THoucut, December, 1949 (Vol. XXIV, No. 95.) 
Four main points of discussions have crystalized : 
The question of “instrumentalization” of a certain type of “good works.” 


1 
2. Morally good acts of non-Christians. 

3. Factors contributing to the moral character of human acts. 

4. The nature of “value-response.” 

In regard to the first point, which seems to be the most important, I have 
to make the following observation. From the warning of Dr. von Hildebrand 
against one specific danger in moral life, Father O’Connor draws alarming 
conclusions which are without any foundation. There is nothing said or 
implied in Transformation in Christ,’ whereby the author denies the commonly 
accepted doctrine that as such “an objectively good act, far from being invali- 
dated when it is performed from a good intention, receives an added good- 
ness from this intention.”* It is not this general doctrine which is in question; 
the point is a much more special one. It is the question where in the complex 
and delicate fabric of our moral and religious life ome special good intention 
has its organic place, namely, that of our own transformation. In certain cases, 
as in our ascetic practices, it should remain before our eyes. It should permeate 
the conscious performance of such acts. In other cases, as in works of mercy 
or when the act consists in abstaining from sin, it has its proper place in our 
examination of conscience and our general resolutions, but not in the moment 
of action itself. This, and not the sweeping denial of one of the elementary 
features of Christian moral teaching and, for that matter, of all sound moral 
thinking, is the doctrine of Dr. von Hildebrand. It would be most unlikely 
that a book which would fail to acknowledge such a basic doctrine would ever 
have received the Imprimatur. If Father O’Connor’s accusations could be 
justified, a very dubious light also would be shed on the group of leading 
theologians of this country who recently have selected Transformation in 
Christ for the Golden Book Award of the Catholic Writers’ Guild of America 
as the best religious book of the year. 

In my opinion the point that Father O’Connor has not grasped is the 


“A Reply to Dr. Schwarz,” THoucnt, March, 1950 (Vol. XXV, No. 96). 

*Dietrich von Hildebrand, Transformation in Christ (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1948. New printing, 1949.) 

William O’Connor, “A Reply to Dr. Schwarz,” pp. 188-189. 
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organic view which Dr. von Hildebrand presents of the spiritual life. The 
moral and religious striving is really seen as a life and not a mechanical addi- 
tion of motives and acts. In analyzing a concrete danger in the striving for 
transformation in Christ it is pointed out how certain acts lose much of their 
perfection if the inner order is not preserved. This, of course, does not mean 
that they are ever considered sinful, as Father O’Connor assumes without any 
support from the text. Von Hildebrand’'s book is a treatise on the way of 
perfection, not an exposé of fundamental principles of good and bad which 
are presupposed. 

The special danger now which von Hildebrand analyzes in the passage 
referred to by Father O'Connor‘ is that of “instrumentalization” of certain 
“good works.”” This danger is concrete and Dr. von Hildebrand would have 
failed in his task if he had not dealt with it. For the task he has set himself 
is to analyze in all its riches—in its perfections as well as in its aberrations— 
the inner process of our transformation in Christ. While it is proper for cer- 
tain acts, such as Lenten mortifications or other ascetical works, to be “used” 
as a means for transformation,’ certain other acts lose their proper character 
and become distorted when they are performed in the same spirit. One who 
feels the temptation to lie should realize that it is his strict obligation not to 
lie. Abstaining from it with the thought that it would make him more holy 
is a distortion of the proper nature of the act. It is, of course, as such no sin. 
Or another example: Giving spiritual assistance to a poor sinner, helping 
him to turn to God, is an act of charity which should be performed out of 
love for the man and his immortal soul, out of mercy for his misery, out of 
love for God who is offended by the sins and glorified in the conversion. The 
one who performs such a deed should in the moment of his action feel that 
he ought to do this. If he merely considers the man’s conversion as a good 
occasion to further his own transformation, his act would lose its perfection 
(and probably its effects too). Although such an act is not morally bad, if it 
can be done without falling into pride, the hoped-for transformation will 
hardly take place. The saints in innumerable cases give testimony to this 
inner order. They consider their heroic deeds as nothing but what is due; 
their interest is absorbed in what is the theme at the moment: the saving of 
the immortal soul and the glorification of God. A saint, turning with love 
and mercy toward the sinner, causes the love of Christ to touch the sinner’s 
heart. Who would deny that this light would disappear when the person to be 
converted would realize that not his eternal salvation is before the other's 
mind, but that he merely serves as an occasion by which someone wishes to 
further his own transformation? Such an act is far from a plenitude of 
spiritual preciousness, of glorious beauty, of worth before the eyes of God. 


*Transformation in Christ, pp. 194-195. “Reply to Dr. Schwarz,” p. 1838. 
5Transformation, pp. 198 ff. 
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Though in general a good intention adds to the goodness an act has because 
of its object, this does not imply that any good intention, added indiscrimi- 
nately at any moment, adds necessarily to the goodness of a certain act. 

Yet there is a place in the inner structure of the moral and religious life 
where, according to the teaching of Dr. von Hildebrand, the occupation with 
our own transformation has its vital function also in so far as “good works” 
are concerned. What Dr. von Hildebrand is emphasizing is merely that “in 
the moment of our action . . . our attention should be directed exclusively to 
the demand that confronts us."" But this does not exclude our considering 
good works as a part of our striving for perfection. They not only have 
such a function objectively; this function should also be before our mind at 
the right moment. In the following passage the relationship between “good 
works” and the intention of being transformed is discussed : 

“Good works” . . . belong essentia!ly to the “new man in Christ,” so much so that 
they are included (as consequences) in one’s intention to become a new man. That 
intention must actualize itself after our daily examination of conscience, in various 
concrete resolutions expressing our determination to better obey the call of God accord- 
ing to the diverse situations that confront us, and no longer to offend God by any 
definite action subject to our will power. . . . Our resolution to act correctly in new 
situations of the same type also refers to the actualization of a habitual right attitude 
in conformity with the will of God. In a thus qualified sense, the concrete resolutions 
we take after our examination of conscience may well be regarded, also, as a material 
element of our own contribution to our transformation in Christ. They are, among 
others, an indispensable means of our transformation, a means God has placed 


within our range of direct power.’ 

Father O'Connor is therefore both implicitly and explicitly mistaken when 
attributing to Dr. von Hildebrand a teaching denying “that an objectively 
good act, far from being invalidated when it is performed from a good 
intention, receives an added goodness from this intention.’ 

Very different from the situation analyzed in this passage and in the 
passage quoted by Father O'Connor’ is the one in which a man’s own 
liberation is at stake. Father O'Connor apparently fails to see the difference 
for he speaks in both cases of “almsgiving.” In the case now under con- 
sideration, the theme is the cal] of Christ to follow Him unconditionally and 
to abandon all earthly goods, though they may be legitimate in themselves, 
because they would hinder the soul from accomplishing this unlimited sur- 
render to Christ. The “theme” here is not almsgiving but the liberation 
of our own soul. Far from being less perfect because of this intention, this 
act is in itself much more perfect than almsgiving where the alleviation of the 
misery of the poor is the theme. That the good abandoned should be given to 

*Transformation, p. 197. Italics are the author's. 

Transformation, pp. 195-196. 

*A Reply to Dr. Schwarz,” pp. 188-189. 

*A Reply to Dr. Schwarz,” p. 188. 
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the poor is secondary. In this case inner liberation, as a phase of the whole 
process of transformation in Christ, is before the mind and must be kept 
before the mind, although the mere preparatory character of such an inner 
act of liberation and its outward accomplishment should not be overlooked. It 
creates the inner void which then will be filled by Christ according to His 
promise. The aim to make room for Him certainly “adds” to the giving away 
of goods—nay, it makes this become something immensely superior to any 
comparable “good work.” This is a truth emphasized in Dr. von Hildebrand’s 
book on many occasions. It is one of the main themes running through the 
book from the first chapter on “The Readiness to Change”’ to the last on 
“True Surrender of Self.” ; 

We come now to the second point: the morally good acts of non-Christians. 
Dr. von Hildebrand’s book deals with transformation in Christ. It therefore 
analyzes the Christian moral and religious life. If Father O'Connor had any 
doubt as to how Dr. von Hildebrand would think about moral acts outside 
of the Christian life he should have consulted those works of Dr. von 
Hildebrand which deal with general moral principles. He should have found 
ample evidence that Dr. von Hildebrand does not deny moral goodness to the 
acts of non-Christians. But if these works were not accessible, the presentation 
of Dr. von Hildebrand’s value doctrine in my article which Father O'Connor 
attacks in his Reply could have convinced him that there is nothing in this 
doctrine which formally depends on a reference to Christ. This is also true 
as far as the explicit referring of good works to God is concerned. What 
Dr. von Hildebrand states is what every Christian moralist would say, that 
it is good to keep “our glance on God,” but not that it is necessary. There 
is nothing to support Father O’Connor’s allusion that Dr. von Hildebrand 
would profess the “opposite Jansenistic view,” rightly characterized as “‘in- 
tolerable rigorism.”*® The same is true for my objecting to almsgiving “with- 
out any regard for the poor and his needs, and without any regard for Christ 
Whom we serve in His poor.”"' A qualifying phrase, “in the case of a 
Christian,” would have been needed if there were any doubt whether or not the 
context was that of Christian Ethics. Since this was clear, | would have con- 
sidered such an addition rather pedantic. To my mind there simply is no issue. 

Equally without foundation is the accusation of another “Jansenistic” 
trend. That the fear of hell is a valid motive for avoiding sin, is not only 
not denied by Dr. von Hildebrand, but the importance of such a motive is 
discussed in the chapter, “Confidence in God,” in connection with the words 
of the Psalmist, “Fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” In con- 
formity with the general Catholic teaching it is treated as the beginning and 


10“A Reply to Dr. Schwarz,” p. 190. 
"NQuoted from my article, p. 675, in Father O’Connor’s “Reply,” p. 189. 


“Transformation, p. 158. 
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not as the perfection of wisdom. In my previous article I have treated 
Dr. von Hildebrand’s teaching on the “intention to obtain heaven” as found 
in his article, “The Idea of Heavenly Reward.” The main point is this: 
one who desires heaven has to some extent broken with egotism, for heaven 
cannot have any appeal for an egotist. This, of course, has not the slightest 
similarity to the Jansenistic proposition. 

May I add here a general remark. I think we should not be afraid of 
discussion and divergence among Catholics. I feel, however, that we should 
be extremely careful when labeling a position as heretical, either overtly or 
(which I think is worse) by phrases like “the Jansenists too had little use 
for..." To my way of thinking, before connecting someone with a heresy 
or with a proposition which “the Holy Office condemned” we should first 
make sure that there could be no mistake. 

Father O'Connor makes Dr. von Hildebrand deny that “circumstances, 
and the end or purpose for which the act is done” are sources of morality." 
This is the third main point of accusation. 

What are the facts? It does not require a very careful reading of Dr. von 
Hildebrand’s book to realize that a detailed account of many circumstances 
which modify the moral goodness of our acts plays a decisive role in his 
analysis. This is, indeed, one of the outstanding merits of the book. Out of 
countless passages the following one taken from the chapter on “Holy Mercy” 
may illustrate this point : 

Let us first examine the type of mercy which involves the waiving of a claim. 
What is meant here is, of course, our renunciation of a valid right of our own. Mercy 
impels us to overstep the measure of justice in a case where justice would operate 
to our personas advantage. When, on the other hand, we have to decide about con- 
flicting claims of others . . . we have no right simply to cancel the debt which an 
indigent person owes to a prosperous one. By all means, we may—having regard to 
the particular circumstances—try to persuade the creditor to show mercy, but we 
are not in a position to substitute in our own right clemency for justice. Yet we may 
well do so, if the creditor is ourselves. Even in this case, however, our surrender 
of the claim in question may not always be an act of true mercy, nor even the right 
thing to do. 

There follows a further examination as to what circumstances could 
possibly influence the moral goodness of such acts, or diminish it. As far as 
the taking into account of circumstances is concerned a study of the text, 
therefore, does not bear out Father O’Connor’s accusation that they are not 
seen in their role within the whole of the moral act. 

Regarding the role of the “end or purpose,” the passages discussed in the 
first part of this reply are sufficient proof that Father O’Connor’s accusation 


Die Christliche Idee des Himmlischen Lohnes,” in Zeitliches im Licht des Ewigen 
(Regensburg, 1932), pp. 23-46. 

Reply,” p. 191. 

Transformation, p. 348. 
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cannot be substantiated. This, of course, remains true, that without any good 
at stake no material for a moral act can arise. Good purpose alone cannot 
create goodness. 

This leads to the last point. Father O'Connor considers the introduction 
of the concept of value-response as a presentation of an unproved “axiom.” 
Unproved it is in the same sense as “synderesis” is unproved. It simply is a 
fact that is evident. An axiom in the strict sense would be an assumption, as 
mathematicians use them, to show what would follow, if we take a certain 
position as starting point. The axiom is not meant to be self-evident. The 
“value-response,” however, refers to self-evident facts and is as such not in 
need of proof in the strict sense, i.e., of support by other self-evident facts 
and principles. 

It is the great merit of Dr. von Hildebrand to have brought to philosophical 
awareness a highly important feature of human life, which was as such not 
unknown and is presupposed in many ways in classical philosophical and 
religious writings and in the Liturgy, but had not before found its explicit 
clarification. It is a sign of a new awakening of genuine, original Christian 
thinking to “augment old things by new ones and to perfect them” 
(Leo XIII). We should be deeply grateful that this is taking place among us. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. Batpuin V. SCHWARZ. 
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